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MAGA’S MAY-BUSH. 


Time, May Eve.—Sutnespy in his Sanctum.—A multitude of MSS. before him.— 
He paceth, thoughtfully, to and fro, and then soliloquiseth. 


“On, beautiful May |—towhat shall I liken thee ?—the darling of the Poets—the 
delight of swains. Queen of the months! Nature's best-beloved ; whom she 
decks out in the brightest and the best array of her exhaustless treasure-house. I 
picture thee to my eye, in fanciful meditation, as I wander forth in the fresh noon- 
tide. I see thee, I hear thee, I feel thee. Thy brow crowned with flowers, and 
the young green leaves of trees falling in tresses adown thy shoulders. Sunlight 
flashes from thy warm and lustrous eyes—eyes blue, and beaming with the azure 
dye of the clear heavens. Thy voice is the melody of a thousand birds—the 
tinkling music of falling waters—the murmur of leafy trees, as they bend their 
heads to each other, and whisper ineffable things of nature. Thy breath is now 
hot with the languid odour of passionate flowers, now reviving with the freshness 
of the frolic breeze. On thy bosom repose the lilies in the purity of their white- 
ness; in thy girdle smiles the ruddy, fragrant rose. Thy green mantle is spangled 
with dew-drops, and bedecked with the daisy, the cowslip, and the butter- 
cup. From thy home in the sweet South, where thou dwellest throughout the 
happy year, we trace thee hitherward, thou transient visitor of our northern 
clime! We trace thee across the broad sea, along the path that thou hast smoothed 
for thyself through the vexed waters, that now glisten and smile—a liquid high- 
way for thy feet, as leviathan taketh his pastime around thee, and the playful 
dolphin gambols at thy presence. We trace thee wending up the mighty rivers, 
that swell and sparkle where thou movest over them, whilst the swallow, on 
skimming wings, ushers thee along thy way. All along the earth thy steps 
leave their traces—veridant, and odorous, and flowery. The violet sends 
forth its perfume where thy foot has fallen; and the spicy herbs exhale their aro. 
matic breath, when thou hast pressed them. As thou approachest the sunny 
plains, the chrysalis bursts out from its tomb of leaves, and, flinging off the vest- 
ments of the grave, soars forth to meet thee in its glorified existence—that beau- 
tiful symbol of the human soul, to which the deep-seeing wisdom of Grecian 
poetry aptly gave the name of ‘ Psyche.’ In the forests, the ant, sagest of insects, 
awakes at thy call; and builds up her cities, and establishes that marvellous polity 
which might put to shame the wisest of human legislators. Upon the mountain 
side, where the furze puts forth its bright orange blossoms, the bee floats around 
thee upon humming wings. The mavis and the merle welcome thee in the deep, 
bosky groves; and the lark, as he circles up into heaven, sings to the angels that 
thou hast visited the earth! 
[Surnassy pauseth for awhile; he taketh up a volume of ‘ divinest Spenser,’ and 
readeth therein the ‘ Aegloga Quinta’ of the ‘ Shepherd's Calendar.’ He layeth 
tt down, and resumeth his soliloguy|— 


mr sweet May !—to me thou art Nature’s embodiment of a diyine sentiment 
—the sentiment of love! The sister months that have preceded thee are emblems, 
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too, of Christian graces—but thou art greater than they. March is as Faith, for 
she commits to the grave that which she knows, as the evidence of things un- 
seen, will rise up again to life—flower, and plant, and tree; and April is Hope, 
for she gives the first early promise of bud and bloom, and she teaches us to look 
forward to fruition and maturity; but May is Love—‘ the greatest of all these.’ 
And such, mankind has ever felt her to be—and as such, for ages, have they 
worshipped her— 
‘** Hail beauteous May, that dost inspire 

Mirth, and youth, and warm desire ! 

Woods and groves are of thy dressing, 

Hill and dale doth boast thy blessing.’ 


In ‘the good old times’—for, in the estimation of the poet and the sentimentalist, 
there was a great deal that was very good in the old times that has passed away, 
though the utilitarian may gainsay the assertion—in the good old times in 
* Merrie England,’ ay, and in Ireland, too, for she has had her merry hours, though 
tears and pain have so often marred their sunshine—in the good old times—I 
love to linger over the phrase—when the first light of May dawned out upon the 
last night of April, the young men, ay, and the -young maidens too, sprang from 
their beds, and went forth from hamlet and village, to the sound of tabor and flute, 
and pipe and drum— 


“ With singing and shouting, and iolly chere.’ 
And so they wandered down the green lanes, and over the dewy grass, and thus— 


“* To the greene wood they speeden hem all, 
To fetchen home May with their musicall.’ 


There they ‘gathered the May,’ bearing away with them the beautiful branches of 
the thorn, covered with a mass of fragrant blossoms, that looked as if a shower 
of perfumed snow had fallen on the tree over night. Then they plucked in the 
field the fairest and the freshest flowers, and they bound them around the May- 
bushes in wreaths ; and so right joyously they tripped back ere the sun had yet 
risen above the hill tops. And haply some fair girl, who had lain a-bed after the 
dawning, found at her lattice window, when she looked forth, the flower-garlanded 
bush, which her rustic lover placed there to reprove her, and make her blush and 
sigh that she had not gone ‘a-Maying.’ 


“* The mery moneth of May, 
When love-lads masken in fresh aray, 
—— thilke same season when all is ycladde 
With pleasaunce; the ground with grasse, the woods 
With green leaves, the bushes with blooming buds. 
Youngthes folke now flocken in every where, 
To gather May-baskets and smelling brere ; 
And home they hasten the postes to dight, 
And all the Kirk pillours ere day-light, 
With hawthorne buds and sweete eglantine, 
And girlonds of roses, and soppes in wine.’ 


[Here entereth ANtuony Portar. He cometh delicately when he seeth Suincssy 
mouthing, and sitteth down unnoticed]. 
Such was May-day in the days of Edmund Spenser; and, in good faith, I 
cannot help being of the same mind as Palinode :— 


“ *© that I were there 
To helpen the ladies their May-bush beare ; 
Ah! Piers, bene not thy teeth on edge to thinke, 
How great sport they gaynen with little swinck.’ 


But, alas! those times are gone, as I said—the utilitarians have demolished May- 
ing, and, like matter-of-fact Piers, ‘inly pitie their fondnesse,’ who— 


«In lustihede and wanton merryment ! 
Passen their time that should be sparely spent ;’ 
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And so May-queens have abdicated forever! One may as soon expect to see a 
living Dodo as a real Maypole ; and the delectable sport of ‘ Maying,’ has given 
place to what, in a spirit of rueful pleasantry, which induces us sometimes to 
make a jest of our misfortunes, I might call ‘ Apriling’—when little clamorous 
urchins on the day before May, poke a twig, with a few withered leaves upon it, 
into your face, and, dancing about you, in a diabolical chorus, worry you with im~ 
portunities to give ‘ something for the May-bush.’ ” 
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[Here Poriar groweth impatient. After a time he essayeth gently to make his pre- 
sence known]. 

Porrar.—Ahem! Ahem! 

Siixesspy.—Bless me, my dear Poplar, is that you ? 

Popxar (dryly).—I should say so. 

Strnespy.—How the deuce did you come here? 

Poriar.—Oh! in the ordinary way—through the door. 

Stixessy.—Well, I should have supposed as much. I mean how did you get 
in without my knowing it?—you did not knock or make any noise. You must 
have crept in as stealthily as a cat upon me. 

Portar.—Ay, for you were prowling and growling about like a mad dog. 
Had I disturbed you, ten to one you would have bitten me. I have a great 
terror of a poet’s slaver. Who knows but I should have gone rhyming all my 
life—how horrible ! ; 

Suinessy.—Ha! ha! You are an ungrateful fellow. I'll punish you with a 
thousand lines in blank verse. 

Portar.—Mercy, mercy !—anything but that. I beg to apologise uncondi- 
tionally, and withdraw any expressions that may have offended you. 

Surnespy.—Well, then, be comforted. How long are you here? 

Poriar.—Oh, a long time—five minutes, at the very least. 

Suivessy.—I was thinking over the good old times, Anthony, when the lads 
and lasses went ‘‘ a-Maying.” 

Portar.—I know that very well. I heard every word: you were at your old 
trick of thinking aloud. 

Stinespy.—Well, then, I need not repeat them. And now, my dear Anthony, 
why should not we, too, go “‘a-Maying.” 

Pernch.~- Rasen, my dear Jonathan; don’t be absurd, pray. You forget 
these are not the days when men sit upon flowery banks, playing on pipes, 
but go steaming through the land to the whistle of a snorting high-pressure 
engine. 

Buznesor.—Moverthelits upon the faith of a poet, I swear I will go a- 
Maying—ay, and have my “ May-basket” and my “ Queene attone.” 

Portar.—Your fiddlestick, Jonathan. Who, in the name of bedlam, would 
risk her character by going off “ skylarking” with you of a May morning? 

Suincspy.—Character, Anthony—character! What do you mean, Sir? 
Why, I tell you, my ‘‘ Queen of the May” has a character the highest, the 
fairest, the sagest, of any she in the land; and though I say it, that shouldn’t, I 
hope she is nothing the worse for ‘‘ keeping company” with me! 

opLaR.—Well, Jonathan, you need not get so warm about the lady; I 
meant her no offence. Who is she, pray? 

Suixcspy.—Maca, Anthony—our own dear, stately, sprightly, graceful 
Maca. 


“So I must gather knots of flowers, and buds, and garlands gay, 
For thou shalt be Queen of the May, Maca—thou shalt be Queen of the May.” 


Poptar.—Ha! ha! ha! I cry you mercy, Jonathan; I thought you really 
meant to sally forth with pipe and tabor, “girt in gawdy greene,” and prankt 
out in all sorts of old-woekd bravery, to ‘go a-Maying,” as Don Quixote went 
a knight-erranting. 

Suinessy.—No, my dear Anthony. As my mistress is ideal, so shall my 
homage be intellectual. Flowers there shall be to crown my queen, but flowers 
that spring not from the earth, nor sink back again upon her bosom—ours shall 
be flowers that will not fade away with the sunlight, but shall bloom unwither- 
ingly—the flowers of the mind—the divine flowers of poesy. 
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Porrak.—A tight loyal conceit it i8, and & pleashnt Withal; #6 Heaven prospér 
théé. May thé moon shine her brightest upon thée, and thé stars shower down 
their teridetest light, as thou goest forth ere the dawning to cull these sweet 
flowers that thou speakest of. But may a prosaic mortal like me venturé to ask 
where lie those faery regions of poesy into which thou art to wander, and find 
songs as plentiful as blossoms on the thorn, and rhymes for the picking, like the 
flowers in the green fields ? 

Suinaspy.—Nay, you are bantering me, I see, Anthony. Alas! one finds no 
such enchanted regions now-a-days. And so I shall even imitate the fashion of 
these degenerate days, and have my May-bush ready beforehand. Like the 
little peripatetics in your streets, I have already assailed certain friends of ours 
who 1 knew had many beautiful flowers in their gardens, and have asked them 
to ‘give me something for the May-bush.” And so they have, Anthony, and with 
a willing heart and a liberal hand, till my arms are filled with the bright and 
fragrant load, and I am forced to lay some of them aside till another occasion, 
for I told you already these flowers do not wither. Come, now, and you shall 
help me to cull these flowers, and to deck our bush, Here they are all. Shall 
we take them as they come, or dispose of them so that their colours shall 
harmonise, and their odours blend together ? 

Poriar.—As you please. To my taste, a bouquet looks best where the hues 
are in contrast, and the fragrance of the wall-flower or the woodbine does not 
overcome the more delicate perfume of the rose or the violet. 

Suuncssy.—Well, then, we shall attend to the effect both of harmony and 
contrast. Here are some May-flowers that will group best together ; they are 
of the same family ;— 


SONG. 


THE DAWN OF MAY. 


I. , 
See c th ge mérning breaks 


h the) mists of night, 
And the/lark with) chanting takes 
Into heaven his flight : 
Flowers from slumber ope their eyes 
To the laughing day ; 
Sunshine fills the flushing skies— 
*Tis the dawn of May! 
"Tis the dawn of May, my love, 
*Tis the dawn of May! 
Up! and rove 
Through glen and grove ; 
*Tis the dawn of May. 


oe 


From the boughs the matin-breeze 
Pearly dew-rain shakes, 
And the streamlet, as it flees, 
Babbling music makes ; 
Singing in the sunny air, 
Bees through meadows stray ; 
So should we go forth, my fair, 
In the dawn of May. 
*Tis the dawn of May, my love, 
*Tis the dawn of May! 
Up! and rove 
Through glen and grove; 
’Tis the dawn of May. 
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iit. 
With the blossoms of the thorn 
I will deck thy hair, 
And the freshest rose of morn 
Pluck for thee, my fair! 
All the brightest flowers that bloom 
On thy breast I'll lay, 
And the violet’s sweet perfume 
Cull at dawn of May. 
’Tis the dawn of May, my love, 
’Tis the dawn of May! 
Up! and rove 
Through glen and grove ; 
*Tis the dawn of May. 


Sunshine may not always last ; 
Clouds will come at eve ; 
And the lark, when day is past, 
Heaven shall songless leave : 
Flowers will droop at sultry noon ; 
Fresh winds die away! 
Up! the dew will vanish soon 
With the dawn of May. 
’Tis the dawn of May, my love; 
’Tis the dawn of May! 
Up! and rove 
Through glen and grove ; 
’Tis the dawn of May! 


Portar.—What sort of flower do you call that, Jonathan? Where did you 
get it? 

Siincspy.—An unpretending little primrose, plucked out of my own garden. 

Portar.—Oh, I understand. Well, then, I — I had better make no 
observations upon it, but just stick it in to begin with. 

S.inessy.—Here is something good, I promise you, for it comes from a genial 
soil far away in the Channel Islands. Listen :— 


LILIES OF THE VALLEY. 


BY MORTIMER COLLINS, 


1 
Breezy bells of May! 
Hiding all the day 
Where the river ripples softly evermore, 
Where the shadows lie 
From the azure sky 
Like the skiffs of angels on the heavénly shore ; 
Not a word of sorrow, 
But a joyous carol 


Sing to you the faeries nightly in their gréen apparel. 


Ir. 
Where's the maiden’s bosori 
Snowy as your blossom? 
Whiter than the sandy foam that brightens of thé Surge! 
Where’s there any trace 
Of your pliant grace, 
As from the claspings of the breeze ye tremble and émérge ? 
Breezy bells of May-tide, 
Odorous at matins, 
Seldom rustle forms like yours in floating gauze and satins, 
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Itt. 


Hearken to my Ave | 
As with soft and wavy 
Beauty ye are dwelling on the open lea; 
Bends no flower so sweet, 
Tender, ruddy feet, 
When they go a-Maying amid the woodlands free ! 
Breezy bells of Spring-time, 
That in valleys twinkle, 
Ever with your garlands fair my lady’s locks I sprinkle. 


Portar.—You said truly ; they are beautiful flowers, of a delicate fragrance 
and graceful form. Mortimer is a capital horticulturist ; we shall not fail to rifle 


his garden periodically. What think you of this ?— 
MAY. 


BY ANDREW NICHOLL, 


I. 
Mid the heath’s purple bells, on the lone mountain side, 
The brown bee is loudly humming ; 
In the deep-wooded vale, where the clear waters glide, 
The cuckoo tells Summer is coming. 
The wild flower’s bloom 
Flings around rich perfume, 
Grove and glen are with melody ringing : 
While the torrent is seen 
Dashing down the ravine, 
And the lark is “ at Heaven's gate singing.” 


1. 
The hawthorn appears in her blossoms of snow, 
The primrose blooms in the deep dell, 
The violet in green moss is nestling below, 
And mid the brown fern, the harebell ; 
Yellow broom and foxglove 
Enliven the grove, 
Where the ivy and woodbine are creeping ; 
A dazzling sunbeam 
Sparkles bright on the stream, 
While the rose is in dewy tears weeping. 


iil. 


The notes of the song-birds thrill loudly in glee, 
Till the woodlands with joy ring around us; 
Sweet bloom is on meadow, and hedgeway, and tree, 
Rejoicing that Summer hath found us. 
Wild flowrets rare, 
Bees nestling there, 
*Mid fresh sweets ot the newly-cut hay ; 
Sunbeam chasing shadow 
O’er mountain and meadow : 
All Nature seems joyful in May. 


Sirxespy.—A very pretty pansy, upon my word. What bright, gay colours, and 
how well varied—bind it up in the wreath by all means. I hope we may receive 
many a flower from our good friend, Andrew Nicholl. 

Popxar (hopping about with his finger in his mouth).—Holloa! what is this ? 
Bless me, if my finger isn’t bleeding ! 

Sumcspy.— Why it’s just a little sweetbriar blossom, and you have pricked your 
finger with the thorn, that’s all. 
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Porptar.—And a very sharp thorn it is, upon my word. Well, you'd better 
examine it yourself. I'll not touch it again, I promise you. 
Suncssy—Be it so. Attend then and don’t mind your finger :— 


A MAY DAY SONG. 
BY A CITIZEN. 


I. 
A song for merry, jocund May 
That tells of Summer’s glad returning, 
Of country joys, of calm delight, 
Free from the keen and bitter blight 
Of wintry blast, all hail the light 
Of May-day’s sun bright burning. 


It. 
It’s very fine, my friend, for you 
Who have the country’s joys before ye ; 
But for a “city bird” like me, 
Immured in smoky misery, 
May, with its fine “‘ jocundity,” 
Is quite another story. 


ut. 

For we've no flowers to scent the air, 
Within the close unwholesome city, 

And every time I turn a street 

Some odour I am sure to meet, 

Which I find anything but sweet, 
And see views far from pretty. 


IV. 
No * busy bee”’ ere ventures here, 
No wonder he should shun such places ; 
To swell his store he could not find 
E’en honied smiles, and to my mind, 
But little that is sweet or kind, 
At least, in people’s faces. 


v. 

For trudging heated, scorching flags, 
Is not productive of good humour, 

With blistered soles to weary feet 

Toiling thro’ each ill-watered street ; 

Is not that “ exercise most sweet,” 
That dreaming poets rumour. 


VI. 
Besides, if there’s a breeze at all, 

Our common fate in town, alas! is 
To have our eyes with limestone lined, 
Till we are nearly gravel blind, 

In fact we’ve got a Simmoom wind, 

But, ah! we’ve no Oasis. 


vil. 
Our atmosphere’s by smoke obscured, 
And the cerulean heaven looks dusty, 
The milk’s our only real sky blue. 
We’ve verdure in our squares, ’tis true, 
But of a mournful dingy hue, 
Like green-tea leaves half musty. 
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Vit. 
No purling streams refresh our gaze, 
Or waterfall with sound delightful, 
Save, now and then, a wat’ring cart 
Which dribbles out with fretful start, 
And niggard flow, a scanty part 
Of fluid dark and frightful. 


Ix. 


The swallows have, I’m told, returned ; 
But I have looked in vain to find them, 
Save swallows who, the whole year round, 
Within our eating rooms are found 
Devouring viands by the pound, 
While waiters gape behind them. 


x. 


No May-pole either can we boast 

To May-day joys inviting, 
And since the patent screw machine 
For sweeping chimneys, Jack O’Green, 
His occupation gone, is seen 

No more, our hearts delighting. 


xI. 


Yet, never from my memory 
Is May’s return excluded, 
I watched its advent, for I knew 
That then my half-year’s rent fell due ; 
And (not with quite your joy) J, too, 
Marked its approach as you did. 


XII. 


Alas! my friend, the circumstance 
Doth alter cases greatly ; 

So while you're eulogising May, 

Tho’ I'd not wish to chide your lay, 

Excuse me if cannot say 


I sympathise completely. H.T. D. 


Poprar.—Stick that into the wreath, by all means, Anthony. It is picquant, 
and will contrast charmingly with the other flowers, sweets and bitters, as one 
sees every day in the world— 


“* Medio de fonte leporum, 
Surgit amari aliquid quod ipsis in floribus angat.” 


And yet the fellow that sent it has a pleasant humour in his querulousness—an 
acid that leaves an agreeable flavour on the tongue. We must take this poor 
‘citizen,’ some day or other, as far as Cullenswood or Glasnevin, to give him a 
notion of the country. Goon, Jonathan. 

Suuvesspy.—Here are two little flowers. No name tells whence they come. 


SONG, 


% 

Yon star that crests the ocean, 
With beams so chaste and bright ; 

Reflects its changeful motion 
Within its trembling light. 
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It. 
‘Tis like some holy being, 
Of lineage high and pure, 
Whose soul is troubled, seeing 
The sorrows men endure. 


rir. 


But the ocean, in its fever 
Beneath that starry power, 
Upon its crest for ever 
ceives the silver shower. 


Iv. 


And thus, when tempest lashes 
This restless heart of mine, 

Each darksome billow flashes 
A ray of light from thine. 


Portar.—I'll be sworn that comes from Advena. Put it in by all means. 
Now for the second that he has sent :— 


SONG, 


I. 


Happy bird ! upon the tree 
waying, singing there— 

Say, are mortals ever free 
rom this weight of care? 


I. 


Wave there within some paradise 
Immortal boughs of peace, 

Whence man can utter harmonies 
For Heaven to hear, like these ? 


it. 


Tell mé, ecstatic bird ! if thou 
Hast ever dwelt, as I, 

Wingless beneath the haughty brow 
Of a forbidding sky ? 


Iv. 


Hast thou no voice to tell me this, 
All vocal as thou art ; 

No ae my soul, of bliss 
From thine exulting heart ? 


v. 


If not for ever doomed to woe, 
How long, sweet bird! how long? 
ners I am faint to know 
he secret of thy song. 


vi. 


In vain! yet there thou singest on 
With happy, heedless mirth, 

Half way to Heavén—me leaving lone 
And songless upon earth. 
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Very pretty, indeed. Do you know, to write a good song is no common merit ? 
A lyrist dances, or rather sings, in fetters, there is so much to circumscribe 
the free action of his powers. He must not only be curt, pointed, and metrically 
exact, but he must choose language that is not merely melodious, but words that 
are vocalisable—I am forced to coin a word to express my meaning. Everyone 
who has written much for great singers, knows how many words there are that 
read well, and yet are unmanageable for perfect singing. Come, let us proceed 
with our wreath. I have got something here of a rare beauty—a genuine 
child of the soil; none of your exotics from a foreign land :— 


LOST AND FOUND. 


I. 


‘¢ Whither art thou gone, fair Una?— 
Una, fair, the moon is gleaming ; 
Fear no mortal eye, fair Una, 
For the very flowers are dreaming, 
And the twinkling stars are closing 
Up their weary-watching glances— 
Warders on Heaven’s walls reposing 
While the glittering foe advances. 


II, 


‘Una, dear, my heart is throbbing, 
Full of throbbings without number ; 
Come! the tired-out streams are sobbing 
Like to children ere they slumber ; 
And the longing trees, incliatien, 
Seek the earth’s too distant bosom ; 
Sad fate ! that keeps from intertwining 
The earthly and the aerial blossom. 


Ill. 


«* Una, dear, I’ve roamed the mountain, 

Round the furze and o’er the heather ; 

Una, dear, I’ve sought the fountain 
Where we rested oft together, 

Ah! the mountain now looks dreary, 
Dead, and dark, where no life liveth ; 

Ah! the fountain, to the weary, 
Now, no more refreshment giveth, 


Iv. 


«© Una, darling, dearest daughter, 

Beauty ever gave to Fancy— 
Spirit of the silver water, 

Nymph of Nature’s necromancy!— 
Fair enchantress, fond magician, 

Is thine every spell-word spoken ? 
Hast thou closed thy fairy mission ? 

Is thy potent wand then broken ? 


v. 
** Una, dearest, deign to hear me, 
Fly no more, my prayer resisting !”— 
Then a trembling voice came near me, 
Like a maiden to the trysting— 
Like a maiden’s feet approaching 
Where the lover doth attend her ; 
Half forgiving, half reproaching, 
Came that voice so shy and tender. 
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vi. 


‘¢ Must I blame thee, must I chide thee, 
Change to scorn the love I bore thee ? 
And the fondest heart beside thee, 
And the truest eyes before thee. 
And the kindest hands to press thee, 
And the instinctive sense to guide thee, 
And the purest lips to bless thee, 
What, O dreamer! is denied thee? 


VII. 


¢¢ Hast thou not the full fruition ?— 
Hast thou not the full enjoyance, 
Of thy young heart’s fond ambition, 
Free from every feared annoyance ? 
Thou hast sighed for truth and beauty— 
Hast thou failed then in thy wooing? 
Dreamed of some ideal duty— 
Is there nought that waits thy doing? 


VIItl. 


*« Ts the world less bright or beauteous, 

That dear eyes behold it with thee ? 

Is the torch of life less duteous, 
That thou art helped to do it, prithee ? 

Is the near rapture non-existent, 
Because thou dreamest an ideal ? 

And canst thou for a glimmering distant 
Forget the blessings of the real ? 


IX. 


«* Down on thy knees, O, doubting dreamer ! 
Down! and repent thy heart’s misprision ;” 
Scarce had I knelt in tears and tremor, 
When the scales fell from off my vision. 
There stood my human guardian angel, 
Given me by God’s benign foreseeing, 
While from her lips came life’s evangel, 
« Live! that each day complete thy being !” 


Stixcssy.—Let us put that in the choicest place, amid the flowers that are the 
brightest and the sweetest. And see, take some of those green, dewy shamrocks, 
and bind them in with this beautiful rose of our own island. A fine moral runs 
through those charming verses, even as a rich perfume exhales from a lovely 
flower. I know well whence this comes, though I may not say. What next, 
dear Anthony ? 

Portar.—Here is another offering from Mortimer Collins. 

Stuxessx.—So much the better; let us examine it :— 


PARVA ROGASSE SAT EST. 
BY MORTIMER COLLINS. 


I. 


The glimmering sea is white with sails ; 
The flowers are flushing sweeter ; 

No longer roar the wintry gales 
In Anapestic metre. 
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u. 
The lark, who loves *‘ gesang und luft,” 
Tn ether bright is hiding ; — 
O’er mossy mound and heather-tuft 
You see the plover gliding. 


mm. 
Afar at sea the white-winged mew 
By rock and islet flashes; 
Along the dim wood avenue 
The merry magpie dashes. 


Iv. 


Such weather ’twas—so sweet a spring— 
And not at all rheumatic— 

When gay Catullus raised his wing 
For cities Asiatic. 


Vv. 


I also—where in Windermere” 
The Bratha seeks an outlet— 
Would glad return to olden cheer, 
And breakfast on a troutlet. 


vi. 


Would gladly ply my Alpenstock 
Where “ sexton sprites” are dwelling, 

And slake my summer thirst with hock 
Upon sublime Helvellyn. 


vit. 

But place the chess-board in the shade 
Beneath the lilac blossom, 

Sweet as the locks of some fair maid 
When airs Favonian toss ’em : 


VItIt. 
As well to try a problem here, 
As merrily to carve a 
Cold pigeon-pie, by Windermere— 
«« Sat est rogasse parva.” 


Porrar,—Ha! ha! What a gay little wild flower, and smelling so freshly of 
the sea-breeze. Capital fellow that Collins. Come bind it in, and go on. 

S.incssy.—Ha! here’s a Scotch blue-bell, and all the way from Aberdeen. 
Attend :— 


THE SONG OF OTHER YEARS. 
BY WILLIAM FORSYTH. 


I. 
Oh, lady, touch that chord again, 

And sing again that simple lay ; 
It was an old, familiar strain, 

Of long ago and far away : 
I heard it in the Highland North, 

The land of songs that summon tears, 
And still it calls old feelings forth— 

I love the songs of other years. 
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They're like the mother’s holy hymn, 
Whose blessed tones can ne’er depart, 

Though ears be deaf and eyes be dim, 
And worldly ways have seared the heart; 

They’re like the first sweet smile of love, 
That still the grey-haired beauty wears; 

So changelessly our hearts they move— 
The pleasant songs of other years. 


Int. 


The mirth of old may make us sad, 
But may it never make us grieve ; 
The day most gloriously glad 
Is closed, in tears, by dewy eve. 
But still the eve is sweet as day, 
And grander still its name appears, 
And joys that long have passed away 
Come back in song from other years. 


Poriar.—What a mysterious power is that of melody! Surely, Song is the 
best, as she is the loveliest handmaiden of Memory. 

Strnasry.—Ay, Sir. She attires her mistress in colours the softest and the 
richest ; yet, ever will you find passing over the many-hued robe a shadow of a 
sad and solemn tint, as colours are shot through cloths of silk. Qur own Moore 
—ah ! he is still our own, though sleeping in a sister land—has touched this 
thought, and made it stand out in the illumination of his genius, before the eyes 
of man for ever. 


“ Like the gale that sighs along, 
Beds of oriental flowers ; 
Is the grateful breath of song, 
That once was heard in happier hours. 
Fill'd with balm, the gale sighs on, 
Though the flowers have sunk in death ; 
So, when Pleasure’s dream is gone, 
Its mem’ry lives in music’s breath.” 


Portar.—There never was a poet to whom the last lines might be more truly 
applied than to Moore himself. It might be written on his tomb, 


“His mem'ry lives in music’s breath.” 


One scarce hears a strain of our native music—to say nothing of many a foreign 
air—that the memory of Moore does not come upon his heart, floating in upon the 
sweet sounds which he made his own, by a spell as potent as it is imperishable. 
Moore wants no monument. He shall not pass away from the lips of man, till 
the muse of Melody takes her farewell of earth, and returns to heaven. 

Surxcspy.—Yes; Moore wants no monument: but we want it—the world 
wants it. We want the shrine, at which young genius may worship; that, as he 
looks on the image of Ireland’s illustrious son, he may go forth with his heart 
inflamed with a holy ardour, to add another name to his country’s literature. 
The world wants to show its grateful appreciation of him who filled the whole 
earth with song, and sent forth troops of angels to visit every homestead—from 
the palace in the city, to the hut in the Savannah—spirits of joy, and harmony, 
and love. 

Portar.—Let us, then, bid God speed to the good work. May every man, 
woman, and child, give a helping hand to Tae Moore Testrmoniat. 

Strvaspy.—Look, dear Anthony, I think our wreath is complete. Wind it 
now, tastefully as you can, through the leaves of this hawthorn-bush, so that 
the white-scented blossoms may peep out through the flowers. There, that will 
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do. Is it not charming to sight and smell? A meet offering for our own Maca. 
May shall not now find us unprepared. We can give her the Poet’s welcoome— 


Come, May with all thy flowers, 
Thy sweetly-scented thorn, 
Thy cooling evening showers, 
Thy fragrant breath at morn 
When May-flies haunt the willow ; 
When May-buds tempt the bee. 


Welcome, a thousand times welcome, shalt thou be to us; and when our dear 
Maca shall go forth ‘‘a-Maying,” to-morrow, ere 


‘* Aurora throwes her faire 
Fresh-quilted colours through the aire ”—— 


she shall not be without her ‘ royall throne ;” and, as our “ Ladie Flora,” of the 
pageant, on her shall attend— 


“ A fayre flocke of fieries, and a fresh bend 
Of lovelie nypmhes.” 


And now, let us counsel all our dear friends who shall meet her, to welcome her 
as in May she should be weleomed—with smiling looks and festive hearts. And 
though they shall not, in reality, go “‘ a-Maying,” as in olden times, yet may all 
have the “ joyaunce” of this happy festival. ‘They may “ walke into the sweete 
meddowes and greene woodes, there to rejoyce their spirits with the beautie and 
savour of sweete flowers, and with the harmonie of birds praysing God in their 
kinde:” and each of our younger readers may say, at least for this one day, as 


did Robert Herrick to his mistress :— 


“ Come, let us goe while we are in our prime, 
And take the harmless follies of our time. 
We shall grow old apace and die 
Before we know our libertie. 
Our life is short, and our dayes run 
As fast away as does the sunne ; 
And, as a vapour, or a drop of raine, 
Once lost, can ne’er be found againe ! 
So, when or you or I are made 
A fable, song, or fleeting shade— 
All love, all liking, all delight, 
Lies drowned with us in endless night ! 
Then, while time serves, and we are but decaying, 
Come, my Corinna, come, let’s goe a-~Maying.” 
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THE GOLDEN LEGEND.* 


AS TREATED BY JACOBUS DE VORAGINE, WILLIAM CAXTON, AND HENRY WADSWORTH 
LONGFELLOW. 


BerorE proceeding to notice the new 
poem with which Mr. Longfellow has 
gratified his many admirers, at this 
side of the Atlantic as well as at his 
own, it has occurred to us, that we 
may offer no unacceptable service to 
our readers, if we give some account 
of the singular and now almost for- 
gotten book, which has given to it its 
name, and the spirit of which has in- 
fluenced the American poet so much 
in its composition. 

Fed and surfeited as this generation 
has been by the everteeming harvests 
of exciting fiction, with every taste 
gratified, and every leisure moment 
filled up, it seems scarcely possible to 
conceive a state of existence when the 
same mental aliment was not forth- 
coming, and when what has become 
for us a very necessity of our daily 
lives was either utterly unknown, or 
was enjoyed as a luxury rarely and 
with extreme difficulty to be obtained. 
Compared with the astonishing fecun- 
dity of modern literature, this is un- 
questionably true ; compared with the 
wonderful up-heaving of the intellec- 
tual surface which is now continually 
going on—throwing up smiling hills 
or devastating volcanos, down whose 
different sides flow fertilising streams 
or desolating lava—the former ap- 

arance of the world of letters seems 

ut an arid and immoveable plain, 
with a few giant oaks scattered at wide 
intervals over its uninviting bosom, 
and its horizon bounded by some inac- 
cessible mountains, whose heads are 
lost amid the clouds. The intellectual 
world of that period pretty closely re- 
sembled the cateabed, In the imme- 
diate vicinity of the feudal castle a 
little taste or cultivation may have been 
bestowed in fostering a few indigenous 


lants, that elsewhere, as not contribut- 
ing to the absolute wants of the people, 
were wholly neglected; and in the 
garden of the monastery, or in those 
tranquil parterres surrounded by the 
arched corridor of the cloister, where 
the monks paced up and down for 
exercise or meditation, the few seeds 
brought by pilgrim or crusader from 
the shores of the Mediterranean or the 
plains of Asia, were tended with loving 
care; but around the cottage of the 
serf no garden smiled—no little patch, 
reclaimed from the waste or the rudely- 
tilled fields, gave indication that there 
were other wants besides the mere ma- 
terial ones of instinct, and that in their 
limited sphere, and with their limited 
leisure, the peasant and his child were 
akin to the baron in his hall and the 
lady in her bower. 
is did not arise wholly from a 
want of taste, or an incapacity of en- 
joying intellectual amusement ; but, 
until the discovery of the art of print- 
ing, through an absolute impossibility 
of its being supplied. The precious 
manuscript, even if it could be under- 
stood or appreciated, was too valuable 
to be borne further from the scantily- 
filled shelves of the scriptorium or the 
library, than to the thronged hall of the 
castle, ortothe blazing hearth of the mo- 
nastic refectory. But in those uncon. 
scious ‘lyceums”—those foreshadow- 
ing “institutes”—for many a long 
were the innate cravings of the human 
intellect and imagination supplied with 
on as much of nutriment as kept them 
ealthily alive, and prepared them for 
the abundant repast that in the fulness 
of time was prepared forthem. Small 
and meagre as was the supply at that 
eriod, it is very questionable whether, 
in point of fact, there was not more en- 
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joyment. in those Lenten days of lite- 
rature, than in the over-crowded car- 
nival of production in which we are 
living. Many are the true minstrels 
at this moment confiding the secrets 
of their hearts and the enthusiasm of 
their inspiration to the blank face of 
inanimate foolscap, who might envy 
the enjoyment that was occasioned, 
and the success that followed the lay of 
the rudest troubadour that ever sang 
in those days to the greedy ears of 
kerne and knight. We, who have 
grown fastidious from repletion, and 
who glance with a critical as well as an 
admiring eye over the choicest serial 
of a Dickens, a Lever, a Bulwer, or a 
Thackeray, canhave little perception of 
the intense and thorough delight with 
which our forefathers listened to what 
eonstituted for them, what “ Parlour 
Libraries,” and ‘ Shilling Novels,” 
and a thousand other similar publica- 
tions supply for us—the brief ro- 
mance of Knightly Chivalry, or the 
more elaborate legend of some saint. 
The latter was, beyond all question, 
the favourite subject, that at once 
awakened the fancy of the ‘ author,” 
and secured the attention of the 
«* reader” in those days, if we may be 
permitted to make use of words so 
modern in their signification as those 
we have marked. The religious ele- 
ment, so largely mixed up with those 
narratives, was useful in many ways— 
not.only for the opportunities which it 
presented of inculcating good advice 
on moral and spiritual subjects, but 
for its satisfying the consciences of both 
writer, reader, and listener, that the 
time devoted to the production or hear- 
ing of those ietend was well spent. 
Thus, while the intended moral to be 
drawn: from them attracted the atten- 
tion of the more religious, the romantic 
incidents and marvellous miracles which 
they unfolded enchained the admira- 
tion of the crowd. 

The most, interesting collection of 
those legends, the one indeed, that, 
from its greater popularity and ac- 
knowledged superiority to all others, 
received the honourable and distinc- 
tive epithet of **‘ The Golden Legend,” 
although originally published under 
another name, was that written by Ja- 
cobus de Voragine, an Italian bishop, 
in the latter half of the thirteenth cen- 
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tury. No work in ancient or modern 
times was ever more popular. It was 
read in every monastic, collegiate, or 
baronial hall in Europe. It was copied 
by innumerable transcribers—it was 
translated into every language: and 
when the wonderful art of printing al- 
lowed an easier reduplication of copies, 
next to the Bible itself, the work that, 
in the beginning of the typographical 
era, most exercised the printing-presses 
of Germany, of England, and of Italy, 
was this extraordinary book. 

In the monasteries, in the chateaux— 
everywhere, says the anonymous edi- 
tor of the French translation before 
us, ‘** The Golden Legend” was read 
with insatiable curiosity and delight. 
Those multiplied miracles to which the 
most profound conviction gave a wel- 
come credence—those martyrs so in- 
trepid in the midst of the severest tor- 
tures—all those wonders influenced the 
dullest and most lethargic spirits. To 
every attraction of the most artfully 
constructed romance, and the most en- 
tangled confusion of events, ‘* The 
Golden Legend” added the character 
of an incontestible veracity. At every 
page do we not meet the devil, disguis- 
ed under an ever-new form, attempt- 
ing to take some artful advantage of 
the servants of God ?—the devil with 
whom that age was so pre-occupied, 
with whom it waged such an ob- 
stinate and unfruitful war, and whom 
it hated with such cordial sincerity. 
In spite of all the, supernatural power 
which he was so ready to exhibit, Satan 
was always scoffed at, baffled, and often 
beaten in the recitals of the ‘* Legend;”’ 
and this denouement never failed to be 
received with shouts of triumphant 
laughter, by those who listened with 
all their ears, as some clerk read aloud 
to them the ever-welcome pages.* 

In reading through this singular 
book, we marked, as we went along, 
whatever appeared to us worthy of par- 
ticularremembrance; butere we reach- 
ed the end of the first volume, we found 
that our pencil had left its memorial 
almost on every page. We trust that 
the reader will not object if we should 
present him with some of the results of 
our reading. The following passages 
are given fuithfully in point of sub- 
stance, in a condensed form, and with- 
out any attempt to give an exact ver- 


* Notice Preliminaire.—p. 6. 
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bal translation, The first we shall 
present refers to the temptations and 
masqueradings of the devil. 

In the * Legend of St. Andrew,” 
who is represented as a person of small 
figure, with a brown complexion, and 
a thick beard (vol. i. p. 19), there 
is mention made of a certain bishop, 
who had a peculiar veneration for the 
saint, and was, in consequence, ex- 
posed to a very great temptation of 
the devil. The demon, jealous of the 
virtue of this holy man, wished to 
tempt him ; and, assuming the form of 
a most beautiful woman, came to the 
palace of the bishop, and expressed a 
wish to confess herself to him. He de- 
sired her to be conducted to his peni- 
tentiary, to whom he had delegated all 
his powers. ‘The lady, however, re- 
fused to confess herself to any person 
but the bishop himself, so that he had 
to consent to hear her. She stated 
that she was the daughter of a king, 
and that she had long determined to 
devote her virginity to Christ ; and that 
to avoid a marriage, into which her 
friends wished to force her, she had fled 
to him for counsel and protection. The 
bishop, in admiration of one so young 
and beautiful thus triumphing over 
worldly prospects and the allurements 
of the senses, received her very gra- 
ciously, and invited her to take up her 
dwelling in his house. At dinner on 
the same day she sat opposite the bi- 
shop at table, when her artfulness and 
beauty were near seducing the heart 
of the deceived and unsuspecting pre- 
late into a momentary sin of thought, 
a loud knocking was heard at the 
door, and the person on the outside 
demanded, in a loud voice, that it 
should be opened. 

The lady expressed her opinion that 
none but a very well-informed person 
ought to be permitted to sit down at 
table with a bishop, and that if the 
stranger could not answer one or two 
difficult questions he ought not to be 
admitted. By common consent she was 
selected to put the questions, and she 
did so. The first question was, ‘* What 
was the most wonderful thing God 
had made in a small compass?” The 
stranger sent back an answer that it 
was the human countenance, for that 
among the myriads who have been 
born since the creation of the world, 
or who will be created till the end of 
time, there never yet existed two per- 
sons whose faces were identically alike, 
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and within this small space God has 
placed all the senses of the body. All 
the persons present admired this an- 
swer, and said it was true, and very 
beautiful. The lady then said that she 
would propose a second question more 
difficult than the former, which would 
put his wisdom to the proof. She then 
asked him, ‘* Where is it that the earth 
is higher than heaven?” The stranger 
answered that it was where Jesus 
Christ was; for he having a human 
body, which was originally drawn from 
the earth, the place where that adorable 
body was must be higher than heaven: 
This answer was equally well received 
as the other; and the lady then said 
that she should put a third question, 
the solution of which was more difficult 
than the others. She then asked, 
«* What was the distance between earth 
and heaven?” ‘The stranger said unto 
the person who brought him this ques- 
tion, ‘* Go and tell the person who has 
sent thee to answer it himself—no one 
ean do so more exactly than he, for the 
distance between heaven and earth has 
been measured by him, upon the oc- 
casion of his being hurled out of heaven 
into the abyss; for it is not a woman 
who is within, but the devil, who has 
taken upon him the appearance of a 
woman.” Great was the consternation 
consequent upon this discovery, in the 
midst of which both the devil and the 
stranger disappeared. The bishop 
repented of his weakness with man 
tears, praying that he should be aL 
lowed to know the name of his pro- 
tector; and it was at length revealed to 
him that it was St. Andrew himself.— 
Vol. i. p. 22, et seq. 

A somewhat different version of this 
story is given in the ‘ Legend of St. 
Barthelmy ” (vol. i. p. 254), to whom 
the discomfiture of the demon is attri- 
buted. It is stated that a certain lord 
had a great devotion for St. Barthel- 
my, which provoked the anger of the 
devil; and, behold, he appeared tohim 
as a young girl of very great beauty: 
and the lord having cast his eyes upon 
her, invited her to dine with him, and 
when they were at dinner she endea- 
voured to excite in him a violent 
sion ; and the blessed Barthelmy, dis- 
guised as a pilgrim, came and struck at 
the door of the chateau demanding ad- 
mission with great eagerness, .n the ho- 
nour of St. Barthelmy. The lord did not 
wish to receive him under the circum. 
stances, but sent him a loaf, which the 
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pilgrim refused to accept; and he 
prayed the lord to tell him what was 
peculiar to the human race. He an- 
swered that it was the faculty of laugh- 
ter; but the woman said, “ It is rather 
sin—for man is conceived, born, lives, 
and dies in sin.” Barthelmy replied 
that the answer of the lord was just, 
but that of the woman was more pro- 
found. Then the pilgrim asked the lord 
to tell him what place it was, being 
only a foot in extent, in which God 
had manifested the greatest miracles 
the world had seen. And he answered 
that it was the place in which our Sa- 
viour’s cross was planted, for there 
had God worked his greatest wonders. 
But the woman said it was the head of 
man, which contains a little world in 
itself; andthe apostle approved both 
the one and the other of these opi- 
nions. At last he asked, what is the 
distance between the highest heaven 
and the deepest hell ?—and the lord 
having said that he did not know, the 
woman exclaimed—* I know it well ; 
for I myself have gone through the 
entire way.” And then the deviluttered 
a frightful cry, and disappeared. 
Throughout these legends the devil 
appears in a variety of forms, but is 


eer foiled by a coup-de-main from 
the particular saint to whom the chap- 


ter may be dedicated. Thus in the 
desert, when St. Anthony had over- 
come a great temptation, the devil ap- 

d to him under the semblance of 
a black child, and confessed he was con- 
quered. A similar story is told in one 
of the versions of the Irish Legend of 
St. Brendan, to which we shall more 
particularly allude hereafter. Before 
we leave this portion of our subject 
we must be permitted to give a story 
from the ‘ Legend of St. Basilius,” 
which appears to us to be one of themost 
pleasing of the many which are founded 
on a similar bargain with the demon, 
for the possession of a beloved object. 
Calderon may have had this particular 
legend before him when writing his 
**Wonderful Magician ;” as the inci- 
dent of the letter to the demon, and its 
final surrender, resemble those in his 
drama, with the exception that his hero 
aepee signs the instrument for his 
soul’s surrender with his own blood; 
and instead of being torn from the de- 
mon’s hands at the catastrophe, in the 
last act, the devil is represented as 
mounted on a serpent, in sight of all the 
people of Antioch, with the blank parch- 
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ment in his hand; the fatal writing hav- 
ing vanished through a miracle of God, 
in reward of the fidelity of Justina. 
The story from the “Legend of St. 
Basilius” is as follows :— 

A nobleman, who was called Herard, 
had an only daughter, whom he wished 
to consecrate to our Lord; but the 
enemy of the human race knew this 
resolution, and he kindled in the breast 
of one of the servants of Herard a vio- 
lent passion for the young girl. And 
when he saw that it was impossible for 
him, being a slave, to expect that he 
would ever obtain possession of the no- 
ble maiden, he went to consult a certain 
magician, and promised him a large 
sum of money if he would assist him 
in his project. The magician said to 
him—* That is a thing I cannot do: but 
if you wish, I will send you to the de- 
mon, who is my master ; and if you do 
what he will tell you, you will obtain 
what you desire.” And the young man 
said—‘‘I will do all that he will tell 
me.” Then the magician wrote a letter 
to the devil, and sent it to him by this 
young man; and this epistle was con- 
ceived in these terms:—‘‘ My Lord, 
as there is nothing that I desire better 
than todraw as many people as possible 
from the Christian religion, and to sub- 
ject them to your will, to the end that 
your power may increase every day, I 
send you this young man, who is con- 
sumed with love of a certain girl. I 
beseech you, then, that he obtain his 
desire, that you may be glorified in 
him, and that I thus may be able to 
procure you other disciples.” And the 
sorcerer gave the young man the letter, 
and said to him—* Go at such an hour 
of the night among the tombs, and stop 
at the sepulchre of a pagan, and call 
the demons, and throw the letter into 
the air, and immediately they willcome 
towards thee.” And the young man 
called the devils, and threw the letter 
into the air; and the prince of darkness 
came, surrounded by a great multitude 
of devils: and when he had read the 
letter, he said to the young man—* Do 
you believe in me, in order that I may 
accomplish thy will?” And he said— 
**T so believe, O Lord!” And then 
the devil said to him—* Do you deny 
Jesus Christ?” And he said—I deny 
him.” And the devil said to hin— 
** You, like other Christians, are a 
trickster: for when you have need of 
me, you come to me, and having ob- 
tained what you desire, you then deny 
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me, and you return to your Jesus 
Christ, and he receives you back, be- 
cause he is so very gracious. But if 
you wish that I accomplish your will, 
give me a letter under your own hand, 
in which you will confess that you have 
renounced thy baptism and the Chris- 
tian profession, and that you will ac- 
knowledge thyself my slave, before 
being condemned with me on the day 
of judgment.” Immediately the de- 
mented young man made the writing 
with his own hand, in which he denied 
Jesus Christ, and proclaimed himselfa 
servant of the devil. And presently 
the demon called to him the spirits of 
impurity; and he commanded them to 
go to the before-mentioned girl, and 
to inflame her heart with such a pas- 
sion for this young man that she could 
not resist it. And they went, and 
they did their bidding so effectually, 
that the maiden threw herself on the 
ground before her father, and said to 
him :—“ Have pity on me, O my fa- 
ther! for I am grievously tormented 
with the love I feel for this young man 
who is in thy house. Have pity on 
her to whom you have given life, and 
show towards me the love of a father. 
Oh! unite me to him whom I love, and 
for whom I am so grievously tormented; 
if not, you will cruelly see me perish 
before thee, and on the day of judg- 
ment you will be held responsible for 


- my fate.” And the father wept, and 


said to his daughter—‘* What has hap- 
pened to thee, unfortunate child? How 
is this? Who is he who has taken 
away my treasure? Who is he who 
has extinguished the sweet light of 
mine eyes? I thought to unite 
thee to the celestial Spouse ; I thought 
in thee to secure my salvation,—and 
you deliver yourself to an insensate 
love. Oh, my daughter! consent that 
I join thee to God, as I had de- 
cided, in order that you may not lead 
my old age to sorrow and to hell.” 
And she cried out, saying—‘‘ My 
father, accomplish my desire, or you 
will presently see me dead.” And as 
she wept bitterly, seemed as if she 
would carry out her words. The fa- 
ther, by the advice of his friends, ac- 
complished the wish of his daughter, 
and gave her to the young man as his 
wife. And when they were together, 
the young man would not enter the 
church, nor make the sign of the cross, 
nor recommend himself to God; and 
this was remarked by many, who said 


unto his wife—“ Know that the man 
whom thou hast chosen for thy husband 
is not a Christian, and never enters 
the church.” And when she heard this 
she was seized with grief, and tore 
herself with her nails, and struck her 
breast and said—** Alas! unfortunate 
that Iam. Why have I ever come into 
this world? Would to God that I were 
dead!” And when she had related 
to her husband what she had learned, 
he said that it was not so, but that all 
was false that she had heard. And she 
said—*‘ If you wish that I believe you, 
let us enter the church to-morrow, you 
and I.” And when he found that he 
could not further dissemble, he related 
to her everything that had passed be- 
tween him and the demon. And when 
she heard it she began to weep, and 
hastened to the blessed Basilius, and 
she told him everything that had hap- 
pened betwixt her husband and her- 
self. And then Basilius called to him 
the young man, and learned from his 
own lips all that had taken place; and 
he said to him—*‘ My son, do you wish 
to return to our Lord?” ‘* Yes, lord,” 
said the young man: ‘but I cannot, 
for I have denied Him, and have given 
myself to the demon.” And Basilius 
said—‘‘ Dear friend, do not give wa 

to despair: God is merciful, and will 
receive thy repentance.” And he took 
the young man, and he made the sign 
of the cross upon his forehead, and 
shut him up alone. In three days 
he visited him, and said—‘* How do 
you find yourself, my son?” * Lord,” 
said he, “lam in great torment, and I 
cannot support the clamours nor the 
terrors of the devils ; for they take pos- 
session of my mind, and they taunt me, 
saying, ‘ Thou camest to us: it is not 
we who have sought thee.’” And Basi- 
lius said—** Do not be frightened, my 
son; but believe firmlyin Jesus Christ.” 
And he gave him a little food, and 
made the sign of the cross, and left him 
alone again, and he prayed for him, 
And some days after he visited him, and 
said—** How do you find yourself, m 

son?” And he said—‘‘ My father, t 
hear from afar the threats and cries 
of fury of the demons; but I see 
them no longer.” And then Basilius 
gave him nourishment again, and made 
the sign of the cross, and closed the 
door, and went away, and prayed for 
him. He returned again on the third 
day, and he said to him—** How do you 
find yourself now, my son?” ‘* Well, 
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man of God. I have this day seen thee 
in @ vision; you combated for me with 
the devil, and you have conquered.” 
And after that, Basilius led him forth ; 
and he assembled all his clergy, his re- 
ligious, and the people, and he recom- 
mended them to pray for the young, 
man; and holding him by the hand, 
he conducted him to the church. And 
then the devil came, accompanied by 
a great crowd of evil spirits, and he 
Was seen to seize upon the young man, 
and to endeavour to tear him from the 
hands of the saint. And the young 
man began to cry out—‘** Aid me, man 
of God.” And the Evil One assailed 
him with such force that he drew the 
saint with him when drawing the young 
man. And the saint said—‘* Abomina- 
ble spirit of darkness, art thou not sa- 
tisfied with thine own damnation, but 
thou must come to tempt the creatures 
of my God?” And the devil made 
this answer, which a great multitude 
heard—“ Basilius, thou dost me wrong. 
We did not goto him, but he came to 
us; and he has denied his God, and he 
confesses my supremacy. Behold his 
writing, which I hold in my hand.” 
And Basilius answered—*‘ Let us not 
cease to pray until this writing be de- 
livered to us.” Andasthe bishop was in 
porte and held his hands extended to 

eaven, the letter was carried through 
the air, so that all saw it, until it 
reached the hand of the holy Basi- 
lius; and he took it, and said to the 
young man—* Dost thou know this in- 
strument ?” Andhe said—*‘ Yes; and 
it is written with my hand.” And 
then Basilius led him to the church, 
and made him worthy of assisting at 
the holy mystery, and gave him certain 
religious rules to follow, and restored 
him to his wife. 

There are many other points of view 
in which these curious legends are wor- 
thy of notice ; but our space at present 
forbids us entering on them at any 
considerable length. Perhaps the most 
obviousof these is the oriental character 
of many of them. Not only are birds 
and beasts introduced pretty much 
as we see them in the eastern stories, 
but tales of destiny, identical almost in 
every important particular with those 
in the Arabian Nights, are occasionally 
to be met with. Thusin * The Le- 

nd of St. Julien” (vol. i. page 125) 

account of the young man going 
to the chase—his meeting with a stag, 
which rebukes him for his pursuit, tell- 
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ing him that he would be the mur. 
derer of his own father and mother— 
of the young man’s efforts to escape 
the commission of the predestined 
crime—and of the circumstances that 
brought about its unconscious fulfil- 
ment—all might be told by Scherezad 
herself. The story of the Fisherman 
and the Spirit or Geni also has its pa- 
rallel in the “ Legend of St. Margaret” 
(vol. i. p. 155), the mode of impri- 
sonment adopted by Solomon being 
the same in both instances. The devil 
tells the saint that Solomon had en- 
closed an infinity of demons in a vase ; 
and that after his death the Jews, be- 
lieving that they would find in it a 
great treasure, broke the vase; and 
the devils, having thus escaped, filled 
all the air. The mention of the stag 
in the legend of St. Julien reminds us 
of the many times this animal is intro- 
duced in our Irish “* Golden Legend,” 
Colgan’s ‘* Acta Sanctorum,” particu- 
larly that recorded in the life of St. 
Fintan, upon the occasion of St. Fin- 
log and Columbanus, the son of Kyn- 
chada, taking their leave of him. No 
person being at hand to carry their 
luggage, whatever it may have been, 
St. Fintan rang his bell, when two 
stags came out of the neighbouring 
wood, and approached them. On the 
horns of one of them he desired Colum- 
banus to place his portion: and St, 
Finlog having placed his on.the other, | 
St. Fintan desired them to follow these 
miraculous porters and guides, which 
they accordingly did. —(Acta Sanct. c. 
xii. p. 12). Perhaps a still more ex- 
traordinary resemblance between the 
oriental stories and some of the monas- 
tic legends, particularly those which 
had their origin in this country, is that 
of Sinbad’s mistaking a sleeping whale 
for an island; and the subsequent cir- 
cumstances, which are identically the 
same, with, perhaps, the best known 
incident in the wonderful voyage of 
St. Brendan, to which we shall pre- 
sently refer. ‘It would be curious,” 
says M. Achille Jubinal, in his intro- 
duction to the version of this legend 
which he has given to the world, ‘to 


‘discover whether this narrative was 


transmitted to Arabia from Ireland, 
or whether the imagination of two 
peoples, situated under latitudes of 
civilisation so different and so remote, 
caused it to be created by both at the 
one time,” This legend is not given 
by Jacobus de Voragine, as we shall 
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oint out. But the oriental resem- 

lances to which we were alluding are 
to be found abundantly scattered 
through his pages, Thus, in addition 
to the instances already mentioned, 
Simon, the magician, in the ‘‘ Legend 
of St. Peter,” made statues of bronze 
and marble to laugh; and more than 
M. Dessaire has yet succeeded in 
doing, made dogs to sing! By-the-bye, 
the efforts of this Simon to fly, strongly 
remind one of the aerial ambition of 
Rasselas and Peter Wilkins; with a 
more fatal result in his case, as may be 
seen in this legend—p. 297. In the 
** Legend of St. Martin,” a dog pre- 
sumed to bark at one of his disciples, 
who turned round, and said to the dog— 
**In the name of Martin, I command 
you to be silent ;” and immediately the 
dog became silent, as if his tongue had 
been cut out—(vol. i. p. 348). This 
mild treatment of the canine disturber, 
shows at what a very early period of 
the world the philanthropic family of 
Martin were opposed to all unnecessary 
‘ cruelty to animals.” In the “ Legend 
of St. Vitus, an obliging eagle brings 
him food every day—(vol. 1. p. 147). 
While in that of St. Paul the Flermit, 
a well-bred crow brings him a Joaf for 
his daily repast; and on the occasion 


of the visit of St. Antony, with the 


forethought characteristic of this saga- 
cious bird, he brings two—(vol. i. p. 
75). With respect to serpents, vipers, 
&ec., we have anecdotes in abundance, 
From one of these it appears that Ire- 
land is not the only island from which 
serpents have been miraculously 
driven: and St. Hilarius may dispute 
the honour with St. Patrick. In the 
legend of the former saint, it is men- 
tioned that when driven into exile by 
the Arian bishops, he came into the 
Isle of Gallinaria, which was full of 
serpents; and, after having disem- 
barked, he chased the serpents, which 
fled before his face; and he planted a 
pest in the middle of the island, and 
e ordered them to be content with 
that portion of the land which he left 
unto them—(vol. i. p. 78). From 
this account it will be seen that St. 
Hilarius acted with more generosity 
than St. Patrick, having made this 
polite and hospitable compromise with 
the aborigines, which would have been 
more characteristic of an Irish saint. 
Amusing as many of those legends 
unconsciously are, there are some of 
them absolutely comic. Of this class, 


perhaps, the two very short ones that 
follow may serve as specimens. We 
wonder how the latter, in particular, 
escaped the omniverous spemnprinse 
of Southey. A ballad by him on that 
subject would be worth some of his 
epics, and all the laureate odes, pali- 
nodes, and perennials that, unfortu-- 
nately for his own fame, he was tempted 
to sing. 

In the “ Legend of Saint Nicholas” 
there is a story of a certain Jew, who 
made an image of the saint, and’ placed 
it in his house to guard his treasties, 
informing this sculptured’ represerita- 
tive of his patron, that if he did ‘not 
faithfully discharge his duty of preserv- 
ing them from thieves or any other 
loss, he would punish him severely for 
his neglect. One day robbers came 
and despoiled the house, and the Jew, 
faithful to his promise, lashed the statue, 
on his return, in the most vigorous man- 
ner, and with the most complete suc- 
cess: for the saint appeared to the 
robbers all bleeding from his wounds, 
and asked them why he was compelled 
to suffer such tortures and indignities 
for their dishonesty? There being 
“honour among thieves” at that périod, 
they at once returned, mentioned the 
wonderful occurrence to the Jew, and 
restored him his property. The con- 
version of all parties, of course, followed 
this miracle—(vol. i. p. 31). 

The next is still better; it is given in 
the “* Legend of Saint Martin,” already 
mentioned. 

It appears that two beggars carried 
on a very profitable trade in imploring 
alms through the city of Tours. As 
one of them was blind and the other 
paralytic, they excited a good deal of 
commiseration—the latter being obliged 
to be carried by the former. Uponthe 
oceasion of the translation of the relics 
of the saint, they were informed that 
all the sick persons who happened to be 
in the way of the procession were cured 
of their diseases. Not being anxious 
for the removal of their infirmitiés, 
which brought them so good a harvest, 
they thought it better to get out of tlie 
way; but going, by mistake, into the 
very street the procession was passing 
through, and meeting the relies, ‘:melan- 
choly to relate, they wete cured in spite 
of themselves !—(vol. i. p. 353). , 

As we have stated at the beginnin 
of our rerliarks, The Gdliten Legend 
became, after the discovery of peti 
the favourite, and, for a time, the chief 
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work on which the professors of the 
new art exercised their ingenuity and 
skill. Before the year 1500, it is stated 
by Brunet, in his “‘ Manuel du Libraire,” 
that no less than seventy-four editions 
had appeared, and that up to that 
_ period it had been translated thirty 
times into foreign languages. Of these 
last the one that we are now about to 
call the attention of the reader to is 
that which was printed by the father of 
British typography, at London, in the 
year 1483—a remarkably fine copy of 
which we have had the pleasure of ex- 
amining in the Grenville collection of 
the British Museum. Caxton’s “ Gol- 
den Legend” is not a mere translation 
of the work of Jacobus de Voragine. 
He incorporated along with the legends 
contained in that work some of those 
which are to be found in Capgrave’s 
**Nova Legenda Angliz,” printed by 
Wynkin de Worde, in 1516, but ina 
fuller and more complete form—not 
permitting himself to take the liberties 
that compiler has allowed himself with 
respect to the various ancient legends 
he has collected. Of these by many 
degrees the most interesting and im- 
rtant is the “‘Lecenp or Saint 

RENDAN.” 

This legend, for a long time unde- 
servedly neglected and almost unknown, 
has of late years attracted the notice of 
some of our most sympathising and 
loving writers on the deeply interest- 
ing subject of the ancient ecclesiastical 
and national annals of this island. In 
the ever lively and picturesque descrip- 
tions of the western coast of Ireland 
left us by the late lamented Cesar 
Otway, the venerable form of the saint- 
ed wanderer often passes before our 
eyes, as the enthusiastic tourist traces 
him from island to island, in his prepa- 
rations for the marvellous voyage into 
the ‘‘ great sea ocean,” till then, and 
for many centuries afterwards, unex- 
plored. While, in our own pages, the 
antiquarian and the poet have built 
upon the grey foundations of his story, 
either the fantastic superstructure of in- 
genious theory, or the more ambitious 
edifice of the imagination. 

‘* The legend which concerns him,” 
says M. Achille Jubinal, ‘is, without 
doubt, if we may judge by the mul- 
titude of narratives founded upon 
it which still exist, one of those which 
were most widely diffused in the mid- 
dle ages. This kind of monkish 
Odyssey is to be found, in fact, in most 
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of the old European dialects; and, 
thanks to the marvels of which it is the 
subject, it must have obtained an im- 
mense ularity with our ancestors, 
and with the inhabitants of the British 
isles generally—a people that have 
been at all times the playmates of the 
ocean.” 

In the Bibliotheque Royale, at Paris, 
there are to be found no less than eleven 
MSS. of the — Latin legend, 
whose dates vary from the eleventh to 
the fourteenth century. In the old 
French and Romance dialects, copies, 
both in prose and verse, are abundant 
in the various public libraries of France; 
while versions in the German, Dutch, 
Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese lan- 
guages, are scattered through the mo- 
nasteries and libraries of those coun- 
tries. Indeed, the two latter peoples 
have not been satisfied with preserving 
the legend of Saint Brandon; they have, 
on more than one occasion, fitted out 
armaments to ascertain the locality of 
those islands which the saint was sup- 
posed to have discovered. 

The first expedition, says M. Achille 
Jubinal, which had this object in view 
was that of Fernando de Troya and 
Fernando Alvarez, in 1526. It was 
not followed, as may well be imagined, 
by any successful result ; but this did 
not discourage the partisans of the sin- 
gular illusion which had drawn these 
two men to seek for the unknown is- 
land, since, somewhat later, Doctor 
Herman Perez de Grado fitted out a 
little armament destined for the same 
discovery. This new attempt was not 
more happy than the preceding. 

In fine, a third expedition, confided 
to the renowned mariners Fray Lorenzo 
Pinedo and Gaspard Perez de Acosta, 
departed from the port of Palma, which 
had witnessed the disappointment of 
the previous undertakings ; but did not 
obtain any greater success. It is pro- 
bable that, after this, the zeal of the 
Spaniards chilled considerably ; for 
during a century there was no further 
attempt made to discover the position of 
this island. But, in 1721, Don Juan 
de Mur, governor of the Canaries, con- 
fided a ship to Gaspard Dominguez, 
which departed from the port of Santa 
Cruz, an returned, after many months, 
without having discovered anything. 
From that time no further expedition 
has been attempted. It was, however, 
a popular belief in Spain for a long 
time, that the Isle of Saint Brandon, 
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who was called San Borondon, had 
served as an asylum for King Roderick 
against the Moors, and that this mo- 
narch dwelt there, in an impenetrable 
fortress: and, finally, that it was di- 
vided into seven opulent cities ; that it 
had an archbishop, six bishops, sea- 
ports, large rivers; and that the inha- 
bitants were Christians, loaded with 
riches and all the other gifts of fortune. 

The Portuguese were not behind the 
Spaniards in the vividness of their ima- 
gination. They were fora long period 
firmly persuaded that the Isle of Saint 
Brandon was the asylum of King Don 
Sebastian ; and when they beheld the 
Indies for the first time, they were 
convinced they had at length discover- 
ed the long-sought-for Island of Saint 
Brandon.* 

There must have been something 
particularly captivating in this belief 
in the existence of some shadowy island 
of the blessed—some fairy paradise re- 
posing— 

“In the giant embrace of the deep,” 


within the sight of man, and seem- 
ingly within easy reach of his ambition, 
as it is to be met with among races the 
most distinct, and in countries the 
most widely separated from each other— 
not to speak of the different varieties of 
this illusion preserved in the traditions 
of the peoples inhabiting the western 
and southern shores of Europe, such as 
the Gwerdonnau Llion, or Green Islands 
of the Ocean, of the Welsh, in search of 
which the enchanter Merlin sailed in 
his house of glass, and from which ex- 
pedition he never returned ;> or what 
1s founded upon the optical illusion oc- 
casionally to be seen from the coast of 
Sicily. it is somewhat strange to find 
it at the very opposite side of the globe 
from that in which it probably origi- 
nated, and as firmly believed in by the 
soft islanders of the Southern Pacific as 
it ever was by the hardy inhabitants of 
our Northern Atlantic isle. 

«« The Tonga people universally and 
— believe in the existence of a 
arge island lying at a considerable dis- 
tance to the N.W. of their own islands, 
which they consider to be the place of 
residence of their gods, and of the souls 
of their nobles and mataboohes. This 
island is supposed to be much largerthan 
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all their own islands put together; to 
be well stocked with all kinds of useful 
and ornamental plants, always in a 
state of high perfection, and always 
bearing the richest fruits and the most 
beautiful flowers, according to their re- 
spective natures: that when these fruits 
or flowers are plucked, others imme- 
diately occupy their place; and that 
the whole atmosphere is filled with the 
most delightful fragrance the imagina- 
tion can conceive, proceeding from 
these immortal plants. The island is 
also well stocked with the most beauti- 
ful birds, of all imaginable kinds, as 
well as with abundance of hogs, all of 
which are immortal, unless they are 
killed to provide food for the Hotooas, 
or gods; but the moment a hog or 
bird is killed, another living hog or 
bird immediately comes into existence 
to supply its place, the same as with 
the fruits and flowers ; and this, as far 
as they know or suppose, is the onl 

mode of propagation of plants and ani- 
mals, The island of Bolotoo is supposed 
to be so far offas to render it dangerous 
for their canoes to attempt going there ; 
and it is supposed, moreover, that even 
if they were to succeed in reaching so 
far, unless it happened to be the parti- 
cular will of the gods, they would be 
sure to miss it. They give, however, 
an account of a Tonga canoe, which, 
in her return from the Fejee islands 
a long time ago, was driven, by stress 
of weather, to Bolotoo. Ignorant of 
the place where they were, and being 
much in want of provisions, and see- 
ing the country abound in all sorts of 
fruit, the crew landed, and proceeded 
to pluck some bread-fruit; but, to their 
unspeakable astonishment, they could 
no more lay hold of it than if it were a 
shadow. hey walked through the 
trunks of the trees, and passed through 
the substance of the houses (which were 
built like those of Tonga), without 
feeling any resistance. They at length 
saw some of the Hotooas, who passed 
through the substance of their ies 
as if there was nothing there. The 
Hotooas recommended them togo away 
immediately, as they had no proper 
food for them, and promised them a 
fair and a speedy passage. They ac- 
cordingly put directly to sea; and in two 
days’ sailing with the utmost velocity, 


* Preface to “La Legende, Latine de S. Brandaine,” pp. 17, 18. 
t+ See Notes to ‘* Madoc.” 
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they arrived at Hamoa (the Naviga- 
tor’s Island), at which place they wanted 
to touch before they got to Tonga. 


Having remained at Hamoa two or 


three days, they sailed for Tonga, where 
they arrived with great speed ; but in 
the course of a few day s they all died— 
not asa punishment for having been 
at Bolotoo, but as a natural conse- 
quence, the air of Bolotoo, as it were, 
infecting mortal bodies with speedy 
death.”* 


The description of the birds and 
flowers in this curious narrative pre- 
sents some general resemblance to 
portions ofthe ‘* Legend of Saint Bran- 
don,” to which we now return. In pre- 
senting the quaint, but picturesque 
yersion of Caxton, we trust we are 
offering no unacceptable gift to the 
reader, as the work from: which it is 
taken is one of the rarest and most 
costly books to be found among the 
treasures of the collector, and with 


THE LYFE OF 


FROM “ THB GOLDEN LEGED 


“Saint Brandon, the holy 
monke, ‘and borne in’ Yrlonde, and there he 
was abbote of an house, wherein were a 
thousand motikes, and there he lead a full, 
strayte and holy lyf, in grete penannce and 
abstinence, and he governed hys monkes full 
vertuously ; and then, wythin shorte time 
after, there came to hymn an holy abbot, 
that hyght Beryne, to visyte him, and eche 
of them was joyefull of other; and thenne 
St. Brandon began to tell to the Abbot 
Beryn of many wonders that he had seen in 
dyvers landes. And when Beryn herde that 
of Saynt Brandon, he begdn to syghe ‘and 
sore wepte, and Saint Brandon comforted 
him the beste wyse he couile, sayings * ye 
come ‘hyther for to be joyefull wythe me, 
and, therefore, for Goddes love, leve your 
mournynge, and telle me what merveylles ye 
haye seen in y grete see occean, that com- 
passeth all the worlde aboute, and all other 
waters comyn out of hym, whyche renneth 
in all the partyes of the erthe. And thenne 
Beryn began to tell to Saynt Brandon and 
hys monkes, the merveleys that he had seen, 
full sore wepyng, and sayd—I have 4 sonne, 
hys name is Mernoke, and he was a monke 
of gtete fame, whych had great desyre to 
seeke about by shyppe, in divers’ contrees, to 
fynde’a solytarye place wherein he myghte 
dwelle secretely out of the besynesse of the 
worlde for to serve God quyetley wyth more 


man, was a 


* Quoted by Southey in the notes to his “Tale of Paraguay,” from 
and valuable work of Mr. Mariner.” 
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which but a few even of the public 
libraries in these islands are supplied. 
We trust that our present allusion to 
the subject may have some effect in 


hastening a project which, some time 
ago, at least, occupied the attention of 
some of our leading antiquaries— 
namely, the obtaining from a conti- 
nental library the Ir ish version of this 
legend, no copy of which, we regret tu 
say, is to be found in this country. 
This version, doubtless, is fuller, and 
more accurate with respect to the 
names of places and individuals, than 
any of the foreign; and we know no 
more interesting or more valuable 
publication for one of our literary and 
antiquarian societies, than an amply 
annotated translation of this M.S8., 
from the pen of John O'Donovan or 
Eugene Curry, whose learning and en- 
thusi: asm w tals have an ample field in 
the investigating and elucidating of this 
singularly interesting subject. 


SAYNT BRANDON, 


BY CAXTON, A.D, 1483. 


devocyon; and I concylled hym to sayle in 
to an ylonde ferre in the see besydes the 
Montayn of Stones, whych is full wel 
knowen. And thenne he made hym redy, 
and sayled thyder wyth his monkes, and 
when he came thyder, he lyked the place 
full well, where he and his monkes 
served our lord ful devoutely. And thenne 
Beryn sawe in a vysivn, that this monke 
Mernoke was saylled ryghte ferre estwarde 
in the see, more than three dayes sayling, 
and sodenly to his semyng, there came a 
derke cloude and ovércovered them, that a 
grete parte of the daye they sawe no lyght ; 
and as our lorde woed the cloude passed away, 
and they sawe a full fayre ylonde, and thy- 
derwarde they drewe. In that yland'was 


joye and myrthe ynough, and the earthe of 


that ylande shyned as bryght as the seune, 
and there were the fayrest trees and herbes 
that ever ony man sawe; and there were many 
precious stones shynynge bryght, and every 
herbe there was’ fuil of flowers, and every 
tree full of fruyte, so that it was a glorious 
syght, and a heavenly joye to abyde there. 
And thenne there came to them a fayr yong 
man, and full carteusly he welcomed them 
all, and called every monke by hys name, 
and ‘sayd, that they were moche bounde to 
preyse the name of our Lord Jhesu, that 
wold of his grace shewe to them that glo- 
rious place where is ever day and never night, 
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and thys place is called Paradys Terrestre ; 
but by this ylande is another yland, wheryn 
no man may come, and thys yong man sayd 
to them, ye have been here half a yere, with- 


out mete, drynke, or slepe, and they sup- 


posed that they had not been there the space 
of halfe an hourre, so merry and joyeful they 
were there. The yonge man tolde them 
that thys is the place that Adam and Eve 
dwelte in fyrst, and ever sholde have dwellyd 
there, if that thei had not broken the com- 
mandment of God; and thenne the yonge 
man brought them to theyre shyppe ageyn, 
and sayd they myghte no longer abeyde 
there. And when they were al shypped, 
sodenly thys yonge man vanquished awaye 
out of theyr syght; and thenne, wythyn 
shorte tyme after, by the purveyaunce of our 
Lord Jhesu, they came to the abbey where 
Saynt Brandon dwelled, and thenne he with 
hys brethern receyved them goodily, and 
demanded them where theye had been so 
longe ? and they sayd we have been in the 
londe of byheest, to fore the gates of Para- 
dys, where is ever day and never nyght, and 
they sayden all that the place is full delect- 
able, for yet all theyre clothes smellyd of the 
swete and joyeful place. And thanne Saynt 
Brandon proposed soon after for to seke that 
place by Goddes helpe, And anone began to 
purveye for a good shyppe and a stronge, 
and vitaylled it for seven yere, and thenne 
he took hys leve and all his brethern, and 
tooke twelve monkes wyth hym ; but or 
they entered into the shyppe, they fastyd 
fourty dayes and lyved devoutely, and eche 
of them receyved the sacrament. And when 
Saynt Brandon wythe hys twelve monkes 
were entered into the shyppe, there came 
other two of hys monkes, and prayed him 
that they myghte sayle wyth him. And 
thenne he sayd, ye may sayle wyth me, but 
one of you shall goo to helle or ye come 
ageyn ; but not for that they wold goo wyth 
him. And thenne Saynt Brandon had the 
shypmen to wynde up the sayle, and forthe 
they saylled in Goddes name, so that on the 
morrow theye were oute of syght of ony 
londe, and fourty days and fourty nyghts 
after they sayled platte eest. And then 
they saw an ylonde ferre frothem, and they 
saylled thyderwarde as faste as they coude. 
And they saw a grete rocke of stone ap- 
pere above all the water, and thre dayes 
they sayled aboute it ere they coude gete in 
to the place; but, at the laste, by the pur- 
veyaunce of God, they fonde a lytell haven, 
and there went alonde everycheone. And 
thenne sodenly came a fayr hounde, and fyll 
down at the feet of Saynt Brandon, and 
mayd hym good chere in hys neame; and 
thenne he bad his brethren be of good chere, 
for our Lorde hathe sente to us hys mes- 
sager to lede us into some good place, and 
the hounde broughte hym in to a fayre hall, 
where they fonde the tables spredde ready 
sette, full of good mete and drinke. And 
then Saynt Brandon sayd graces, and then 
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heand hys brethren satte down, and ete and 
drunke of such as they fonde, and there were 
beddes redy for them, wherein they tooke 
theyre reste after theyr longe laboure. And 
on the morne, they returned agayne to their 


shyppe, and sayled a long time in the see 
after, or they coude finde ony londe, tyll, at 
the laste, by the purveyaunce of God, theye 
saw ferre from them a full fayre ylonde, full 
of grene pastures, wheryn were the whytest 
and gretest sheepe that ever they sawe; for 
every shepe was as grete as an oxe, and sone 
after came to them a goodly olde man, whych 
welcomed them, and made to them good 
chere, and sayd, thys is the ylond of sheep, 
and here is never colde weder, but ever 
sommer, and that causeth the sheep to be 
so grete and whyte—they ete of the beste 
grasse and herbes that is onywhere. And 
thenne thys old man took hys leve of them, 
and bade them sayle for the right eest, and 
wythin shorte tyme, by Godde’s grace, they 
shold come in to a place lyke Puradys, 
wheryn they sholde kepe thyre estertyde. 
And thenne they sayled forthe and came 
sone after to that londe; but byeause of 
lytell depthe in somme place, and in some 
place were grete rockes; but, at the laste, 
they wente upon an ylond, wenying to them 
they had been saufe, and made thereon a 
fyre for to dresse theyr dyner; but Saynte 
Brandon abode stylle in the shyppe; and 
when the fyre was right hote, and the mete 
nighe soden, thenne thys ylonde began to 
move, whereof the monkes were aferd, and 
fled anone to shyppe, and lefte the fyre and 
mete behynde them, and merveylled sore of 
the moving. And Saint Brandon comforted 
them and sayd, that it was a grete fyshe 
named Jasconye, whych laboured nyghte 
and day to put his tayle in his mouthe, but 
for greteness he may not. And then anone 
they sayled weste three dayes and thre 
nyghtes er they sawe ony londe, wherefore 
they were ryght hevy; but sone after, as 
God wold, they sawe a fayre ylond, full of 


“flowers, herbes, and trees, whereof they 


thanked God of his good grace; and anon 
they went on land and when they had 
gone long in this, they found a full fayre 
well, and thereby stood a fair tree full of 
boughs, and on every bough sat a fayre bird, 
and they sat so thick on the tree, that uneath 
any leaf of the tree might be seen. The 
number of them was so great, and they sang 
so merrilie, that it was an heavenlie noise 
to hear. Whereupon S, Brandon kneeled 
down on his knees and wept for joy, and 
made his praises devoutlie to our Lord God, 
to know what these birds meant? And 
then anon one of the birds flew from the tree 
to S. Brandon, and he with the flickering of 
his wings made a full merrie noise like a 
fiddle, that him seemed he never heard so 
joyful a melodie. And then S. Brandon 
commanded the foule to tell him the cause 
why they sat so thick on the tree and sang 
so merrilie? And then the foule said, some» 
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time we were angels in heaven, but when 
our master, Lucifer, fell down into hell for 
his high pride, and we fell with him for our 
offences, some higher and some lower, after 
the quality of the trespass. And because 
our trespass is but little, therefore our Lord 
hath sent us here, out of all paine, in full 
great joy and mirthe, after his pleasing, here 
to serve him on this tree in the best manner 
wecan. The Sundie is a daie of rest from 
all worldly occupation, and therefore, that 
day all we be made as white as any snow, 
for to praise our Lorde in the best wise we 
may. And then all the birds began to sing 
even song so merrilie, that it was an hea- 
venlie noise to hear; and after supper Saint 
Brandon and his fellows went to bed and 
slept well. And in the morn they arose by 
times, and then these foules began mattyns, 
prime, and hours, and all such service as 
Christian men used to sing ; and St. Bran- 
don, with his fellows, abode there seven 
weeks, until Trinity Sunday was passed. 
And they sayled ageyn to the ylonde of 
sheep, and there they vytalled them wel, 
and sythe toke theyr leve of that old man, 
and returned ageyn to shyppe, and then the 
byrde of the tree came agayn to Saint Bran- 
don, and sayd, I am come to tell you, that 
ye shall sayle from here in to an ylonde 
wherein is an abbey of 24 monkes, whyche 
is from thys place many a mile, and then 
ye shall holde your Crystmasse and your 
ester wyth us lyke as I tolde you. And 
thenne thys byrde flewe to hys felawes ageyn, 
and thenne Saynt Brandon and hys felawes 
saylled fourth in the ocean. And soon after 
fyll a grete tempest on them, in whyche 
theye were gretely troubled long tyme, and 
sore forelaboured. And after that they fonde 
by the purveaunce of God an ylonde whyche 
was ferre fro theym, and then they full 
mekely prayed to our lorde to sende them 
thyder in saufte, but it was fourty dayes 
after or they came thyder, wherefore all the 
monkes were so weary of that trouble that 
they sette lytel prys by their lives, and 
cryed continually to our lord to have mercy 
on theym and bryinge theym to that ylond 
in saufte; and by the purveaunce of God 
they came at the last into a lytell haven, 
but it was so strayte, that unnethe the shyp 
myght come in. And after they came to an 
ancre, and anone the monkes went to londe, 
and whan they had long walkyd aboute, at 
the last they fonde two fayr welles, that one 
was fayr and clear water, and that other 
was somewhat troubly and thycke. And 
thenne they thanked our Lord full humbly 
that had brought them thyder in saufte, 
and they wolde fayne have drunken of that 
water, but Saynt Brandon charged them they 
shold not take without licence. For iff we 
absteyn us a whyle, our lord wyll pourveye 
for us in the best wyre. And anone after 
came to them a fayre olde man wyth hoor 
haire and welcomed them full mekely 
and kyssed Saynt Brandon, and ledde them 
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by many a fayre welle till they came to a 
fayre abbey, where they were receyved wyth 
grete honour and solempne procession with 
24 monkes alle in ryall copes of clothe 
of golde, and a ryall crosse was before 
them. And thenne the abbot welcomed 
Saynt Brandon and hys felowshyp, and 
kyssed them full mekely, and toke Saynt 
Brandon by the hande and ledde hym wyth 
hys monkes into a fair halle and sett them 
down a rewe upon the benche, and the abbot 
of the place wysshed all theyre feet with fayr 
water of the welle that they saw before, and 
after ladde them into the refectouer and 
then sette them among his covente, and anone 
then came one by the purveaunce of God 
whyche servyed theym well of mete and 
drinke. For every monke hadde sette before 
hym a fayre whyte loof and whyte rootys 
and herbys, which were ryghte delycious, 
but they wyst not what rootys they were, 
and they drank of the water of the fayr 
clere welle that they saw before, when they 
came fyrst alonde whyche Saint Brandon 
forbadde them. And the abbot came and 
chered Saynt Brandon and hys monkes, and 
prayed them ete and drink for chartye. For 
every day our lorde sendeth a goodly old 
man that covereth this table and setteth our 
meat and drink before us. But we know 
not how it cometh, ne we ordeyre never no 
mete ne drinke for us. And yet we have 
been 80 yere here, and ever our lord wor- 
shipped, mete he befideth us. We ben 24 
monkes in number, and every ferial day 
of the week he sendeth us 12 loves, and 
every Sunday and festival day 24 loaves, 
and the brede we leve at dyner we ete at 
supper, and now at your coming our lord 
hath sent us 44 loaves for to make you and 
us merry together as brethren, and always 
12 of us go to dinner, while other twelve 
kepe the quere. And thus have we done 
this 80 year, for so long have we dwelled 
here in this abbeye, and we came hyther 
out of the abbey of Patrykis in Yerlond ; 
and thus, as ye see, our Lord hath pourveyed 
for us; but none of us knoweth how it 
cometh but God alone, to whom be given 
honour and laude world without end. And 
here in this londe is ever fayr weder; and 
none of us hath been sick sith we came 
hither, and whan we go to masse or to any 
other service of our lord in the church, 
anone seven tapers of wax ben sette in the 
quere and ben lyghte at every time without 
man’s honde, and so brenne day and nyghte 
at every hour of service. And never waste 
ne mynyeshe as longe as we have ben here 
whych is 80 yere. And thenne 8S. B. went 
to the church wyth the abbot of the plaice, 
and then they sayde even-song together 
full devoutly. And thenne S. B. looked 
upward toward the crucifix, and sawe our 
lord hangyng on the crosse, which was made 
of fine crystal and curiously wroughte; and 
in the quire were 24 seats for 24 monks, 
and the seven tapers burning, and the abbots 
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seat was made in the myddes of the quire. 
And then S. B. demanded of the abbot how 
long they had kept that silence that none of 
them spake to other, and he said this 24 
year we spake never one to another; and 
then S. B. wept for joy of their holy con- 
versation; and then S. B. desired of the 
abbot that he and his monks might dwell 
their still with him. To whom the abbot 
said, sir, that may not do in nowise, for our 
lord hath shewed to you in what manner ye 
shall be guided, till the seventh year be ful- 
filled; and after that term thou shalt, with 
thy monks, return into Ireland in saufte. 
But one of the two monks that came laste 
to you shall dwell in the ylond of ankers, 
and that other shall go quick to hell; and as 
8. B. kneeled in the church, he saw a bright 
shining angel come in at the window, and 
lyghted all the lyghtes in thechurch. And 
then he flew out again of the window into 
heaven, and then Saint Brandon mervelled 
greatly how the lyght brenned so fair and 
wasted not. And then the abbot sayde, it is 
written, that Moyses saw a busshe all on a 
fyr, and yet it brennyd not; and, therefore, 
mervil not thereof. For the might of our lord 
is now as grete as it ever was. And when 
8. B. had dwelled there from Xmas even till 
the 12th day was passed, thenne he took 
his leave of the abbots convent, and returned 
with his monks to his ship, and sayled fro 
thence with his monks toward the abbeye of 
Saint Jllaryes. But they had grete tem- 
pests in the sea from that time tyll Palm 
Sunday, and thenne they came to the ylond 
of sheep, and then were received of the old 
man which brought them to a fair hall and 
served them. And on Sher Thursday 
(Maunday Thursday) after supper he washed 
their feet and kissed them, like as our lorde 
did to his disciples. And then abode till 
Saturday easter even. And then they de- 
parted, and sayled to the place where the 
great fish laye, and anon they saw their 
caudron upon the fishis back, which they had 
left there 12 months before. And then they 
kept the service of the resurrection on the 
fishis back and after they sailed that same 
day by the morning to the ylond where as 
the tree of birds was. And then the said bird 
welcomed 8, B. and all his fellowship and 
went again to the tree and sang full merrily. 
And there he and his monks dwelled fro easter 
till trinity Sunday as they did the year before 
in full great joy and mirth. and daily they 
heard the merry service of the birds sitting 
on the tree. And then the bird told to S. B. 
that he should return again at Christmas to 
the abbey of monks, and at easter thither 
again and the other dele of the year labour 
in the ocean in full grete perils, and from 
year to year till the 7 year ben accomplished, 
and then shall ye come to the joyful place of 
Paradise, and dwell there 40 days in full 
grete joy and mirth. And after ye shall re- 
turn home in to your own abbey in safety 
and then ende your life and come to the bliss 


of Heaven, which our lord bought you with 
his precious blood. And then the angel of 
the lord ordeyred all things that was nede- 
ful to Saynt Brandon and to his monkes in 
vytalles and all things necessary. And then 
they thanked our lord of his great goodness 
he had showed to them ofte in their great need 
and sailed forth to the great sea ocean abid- 
ing the mercy of our lord in great trouble 
and tempysts; and soon after came to them an 
horrible fish which followed the ship long 
time casting so much water out of his mouth 
into the ship that they supposed to have 
been drowned. Wherefore they devoutly 
prayed God to deliver them of that great 
peril. And anon after came another fish 
greater than hé, out of the west sea and 
fought with him, and at last clave him into 
8 pieces and then returned again. And then 
they thanked mekely our lord of their deli- 
verance from this great peril. But they were 
in great heaviness by cause their vitayles 
were nigh spent, but by the ordeynance of 
our lord then came a bird and brought to 
them a great branch of a vygne full of red 
grapes by which they lived 14 days, and 
then they came to a little island wherein 
were many vines full of grapes, and they 
theyn landed and thanked God, gathered as 
many grapes as they lived by 40 days after, 
always sailing in the sea in many a storm 
and tempest. As they thus sailed sodenly 
came flying toward them a great gryphe 
which assailed them and was like to have 
destroyed them. Wherefore they devoutly 
prayed for help and aid of our lord Jhesu 
Crist. And then the bird of the tree of the 
ylond where they had holden their easter 
tefore, came to the gryphe and smote out 
both his eyn. And after slewe him whereof 
they thanked our lord. 

And then sailed forth continually till S. 
Peter’s day and then sung they solemnly 
their service in the honour of the feast. And 
in that place the water was so clear that they 
might see all the fishes that were about theym 
whereof they were full sore aghast. And 
the monks counselled 8S. B. to sing no more. 
For all the fishes lay then as they had slept. 
And then S.B. said, dread ye not, for ye have 
kept by 2 easters the feast of the resurrection 
upon the great fishis back, and dread ye not 
of these little fishes. And then S. B. made 
him ready and went to mass, and had his 
monks to sing the best way they could. 
And then anon all the fishes awoke and came 
about the ship so thick that unthe they 
might not see the water for the fishes. And 
when the mass was done all the fyshes de- 
parted so as they were no more seen. And 
7 days they sailed always in that clear water. 
And then there came a south wind and drof 
the ship northward, when as they saw 
an island full dark and full of stynch and 
smoke, and then they heard great blowing 
and blazing of bellows, but they might see 
no thing, but heard great thonderyng, whereof 
they were sore afeard and blined them oft. 
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And soon after there came one starting out 
all brennyng in fire, and staryd full ghastly 
on them with great staring eyne, of whom the 
monks were aghast, and at his departing fro 
them he made the horriblest erye that might 
be herde; and soon there came a great num- 
ber of fendes and assayled them with hooks 
and brennyng iron nailys which rannen 
on the water following their ship fast in such 
wyse that it seemed all the sea to be on fire, 
but by the pleasure of our lord they had no 
power to hurt ne greve them ne their ship, 
wherefore the fends began to roar and crye 
and threwe their hookes and nailys at them. 
And they then were sore afeard and prayed 
to God for comfort and helpe, for they saw 
the fends all about the ship and there seemed 
then all the island and the sea to be on fires 
And with a sorrowful cry all the fends de- 
parted from them and returned to the place 
that they came from. And then S. B. told 
to them that this was a part of hell, and 
therefore he charged them to be stedfaste in 
the faythe, for they should yet see many a 
dreadful place er they came home again; and 
then came the south wind and droof them 
farther into the north, where they saw an 
hill all on fire and a foul smoke and stinch 
coming from them. And then one of his 
monks began to cry and weep full sore, 
and said that his ende was comen, and that 
he might abide no longer in the ship. And 
anon he lept out of the ship into the sea, and 
then he cried and roared full piteously, curs- 
ing the time that he was born, and also 
father and mother that begat him because 
they saw no better to his correctyon in his 
yonge age. For now I must go to perpetual 
pain. And then the saying of S. B. was 
verefyed that he said to him when he entered. 
Therefore it is good a man to doo penance 
and forsake sin, for the hour of death is un- 
certain. And then anon the wind turned 
into the north and droof the shype into 
the south, which sailed seven days con- 
tinually, and they came to a great rock 
standing in the sea. And theron sat 
a naked man in full great misery and pain, 
for the waves of the sea had so beaten his 
body that all the flesh was gone of, and 
nothing left but sinews and bare bones. And 
when the waves were gone there was a can- 
vas that hung over his head which beat his 
body full sore with the blowing of the wind. 
And also there were two ox tongues and a 
great stone that he sat on which did him full 
great ease. And then S. B. charged him to 
tell him what he was, and he said my name 
is Judas, that solde our lord Jesus Christ for 
80-peces, which sitteth here thus wretchedlye, 
howbeit I'am worthy to be in greatest pain 
that is: But our Lord is so merciful that 
he hath rewarded me better than I have de- 
served. For of right my place is in the 
brennyng hell, but Lam here but certain times 
of the year, that is fro Christmas to 12th day, 
and from Easter to Whitsondtide be passed, 
and every festival day of our lady, and every 
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Saturday none, till Sonday that eve song be 
done. But all other times I live still in 
hell in full brennynge fire with Pilate, He- 
rode and Cayphas. Therefore accursed be 
the time that ever I knew them. And then 
Judas prayed S. B. to abide still there all 
that night, and that he would keep him 
there still, that the fiends should not fetch 
him to Hell. And he said with God's help 
thou shalt abide here all this night. And 
then he asked Judas what cloth that was 
that henge over his head, and he said it was 
a cloth that he gave to a leper, which was 
bought with the money that he stole from 
our lord, when I bare his purse, wherefore 
it doth to me full great pain now in beating 
my face with the blowing of the wind, and 
these 2 oxe tongues that hang here about 
me I gave them sometime to two prestys to 
pray for me; them I bought with my own 
money, and therefore they ease me because 
the fishes of the sea gnaw on them and 
spare me ; and this stone that I sit lay some- 
time in a desolate place where it eased no 
man, and I took it thence and layed it in 
a foule way, where it did moche ease to 
them that went by that way. And there- 
fore it eased me now, for every good deed 
shall be rewarded and every evil deed shall 
be punished. And the Monday against even 
there came a great multitude of fendes black 
and roaring, and bad S. B. go thence that 
they might have their servant Judas, for we 
dare not come in the presence of our mayster 
but if we bring him to hell with us. And 
then said S. B. I let not you to do your 
maysters commandment, but by the power 
of our lord Jhesu I charge you to leave him 
this night till tomorrow. How darest thou 
helpe him that so solde his master for 30 
pence to the jews, and caused him also to 
dye the most shameful death upon the 
And then S. B. charged the fiends 
by his passion, that they should not move 
him that night. And then the fiends went 
their way roaring and crying toward hell to 
their master the great Devil; and then Ju- 
das thanked S. B. so ruthefully that it was 
pity to see, and on the morn the fiends came 
with an horrible noise saying that they had 
that night suffered great pain by cause they 
brought not Judas, and saiden that he should 
suffer double pain the 6 days following; and 
they took then Judas trembling for fear with 
them to payne. .And after S. B. sailed south- 
ward 3 days and 3 nights, and on the friday 
they saw an island. And then S. B. began 
to sing and said, I see the island where 8. 
Paule the eremyte dwelleth and hath dwelled 
there 40 year without mete and drink or- 
deyned by man’s hand, and they came to the 
land, S. Paule came and welcomed them 
humbly. He was old and foregrowen so 
that no man might see his body. Of whom 
8. B. said weeping, now I see a man that 
liveth more like an angel than a man, where- 
fore we wretches may be ashamed that we 
live not better. Then 8. Paule said to 8. B. 
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thou art better than I, for our lord hath 
shewn to thee more privilies than he 
hath done to me, wherefore thou ought- 
est to be more praised than I. To whom §S. 
B. sayde we be monkes and must labour for 
our mete, but. God hath, provided for thee 
such mete! as thou holdest thee plesed, 
wherefore thou art much better than L. To 
whom §. Paule said sometime I was a 
mouke of S. Patrick’s abbey in Ireland, and 
was warden of the place where as men enter 
in to §, Patrick’s purgatorye. And on a 
day there came one to me and [ asked him 
what he was, and he said I am your abbot 
Patrick and charge thee that thou depart 
from hence to morne early to the sea side, 
and there thou shalt finda ship into which 
thou must enter, which God hath ordained 
for thee, whose will thou must accomplish. 
And, so the next day I arose and went 
forth and found a ship in which I entered 
and by the purvyeyaunce of God I was brought 
in to this island the 7 day after. And then 
I left the ship and went to land and then [ 
walked up and down a good while. But 
then. by the purveaunce of God there came 
an otter going on his hinder feet and brought 
me a flint stone an an iron to smite fire with, 
in his two fore claws of his feet, and also he 
had about his neck great plenty of fishes, 
which he cast down before me and went his 
way, and I smote fire and made a fire of 
stykes and did sethe the fish, by which I 
lived 3 days, and then the otter came again 
and brought me fish for other 3 days, and 
thus he hath done this 51 year through 
the grace of God. And there was a great 
stone out of which our lord made to 
spring fair water clear and sweet whereof 
I drink daily, and thas have I lived one 
. and fifty year, and I was 40 year old 
when I came hither and am now an hun- 
dred, and 40 year old, and abide till 
it please our Lord to send for me, and if 
it pleased him I would fayne be discharged 
of this wretched life, And then he bade S. 
b. to take of the water of the well, and to 
carry into his ship, for it istime that thou 
depart, for thou hast a great journey to do, 
for thou shall sail to an island, which is 
40 days sailing hence, where thou shalt 
hold thy. easter like as thou hast done to 
yore, where as the tree of birds is. And 
from thence thou, shalt sail into the island. of 
Byheest and shalt abide there 40 days, 
and after. return home into thy country in 
safety., And then these holy men took leve 
each of other, and they wept both full sore, 
and kissed each other, and then S. B. en- 
tered into his ship and sailed 60 days 
even south, in full great tempest, and on 
easter even came to their procurator, which 
made to them good cheer, as he has before 
tithe, and from thence they came to the great 
fish, where they said matins. and mass on 
easter day; and when the mass was done 
the. fish began to. move, and swam forth fast 
into the sea, whereof the monks wer sore 
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aghast which stood upon him, for it was a 
great merveylle to see such a fish, as great 
as all a country, for to swim so fast in the 
water. But by the will of our lord this 
fish set all the monks a land in the paradise 
of birds all hole and sounde and then re- 
turned to the place ,he came from. And 
then Saint B. and his monks thanked our 
lord of their deliverance of the great fish, 
and kept their eastertide tyll trinity son- 
daye like as they had done before tyme. 
And after this they took their ship and sailed 
east 40 days, and at the 40 days end, it 
began to hail right fast, and therewith came 
a dark mist, which lasted long after, whyche 
screened S. B. and his monks, and he prayed 
to our lord to keep and help them. And 
then anon came their procurator, and bad 
them be of good cheer, for they were come 
into the land of Byheest. And soon after 
that mist passed away, and anon they saw 
the fairest country eastward that any man 
might see, was so clear and bright that it 
was an heavenly sight to behold; and all 
the trees were charged with ripe fruit and 
herbes full of flowers, and which land they 
walked 40 days, but they could not see none 
ende of that land, and there was always day 
and never night, and the land attemperate 
ne to hot ne tw colde. And at the last they 
came toa fair river, but they durst not go 
over. And there came to them a fair young 
man and welcomed them courtously, and 
called each of them; by his name, and did 
great reveranc to S. B. and said to them be 
ye now joyeful, for this is the land that ye 
hav sought; but our lord will that ye de- 
part hence hastily, -he will shew to you 
more of his secretis when: ye come again inte 
the sea, and oar lord will that ye lade your 
ship with the fruit of this land and:hye you 
hence, for ye may no, longer abide here, but 
thou shalt sail again in to thine own country, 
and soon after thou comest home thou shalt 
die. And this water that thou seest here 
departeth the world asondre, for on the other 
side of this water may no man comé to in 
this life; and the fruit that ye see here is 
always thus ripe every time of the year, and 
always itis here light as ye now see, and 
he that kepeth our lorde’s hestys at all 
times shall see this land, or. he pass out. of 
the world. , And then S, B. and his »monks 
take of that fruit.as much as they wold, and 
also take with them grate plenty , of pre- 
cyous stones, and then took their leave, and 
went to ship, weeping sore because they 
might no longer abide there. And then 
they took their ship, and came home into 
Irlond in safety, whom theyre brethren re- 
ceyved with great joye, giving thanks to our 
lord; which had kept them al} that 7 year 
from. many. a peril.and brought them home 
in safety, to whom. be given: honour and 
glory, world without end.. Amen. And seon 
after this, the holy man S. B. waxed feeble 
and sick and had but little joy of this world ; 
but ever after his joy and mind was in the 
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joys of heaven, and in short time after he 
being full of virtues departed out of this 
life to everlasting life, and was worshippfully 
buried in a fair abbey, which he himself pro- 
vided wher our lord sheweth in this holy 
saynt many fair miracles. Wherefore let us 
devoutely pray to this holy saint, that he 
pray for us to our lord that he have mercy 
on us. To whom be given laude honour 
and empire world without end. Amen. 

“ Thus endeth the lyfe of Saint Brandon.” 


We have left ourselves but little 
space to do justice to ‘*The Golden 
Legend” of Mr. Longfellow—this, the 
latest overflowing of one of the gen- 
tlest and most pellucid ‘‘ streams” that 


has ever ‘ 


Watered the green land of dreams, 
The pleasant land of song.” 


Indeed, there is but little necessity for 
any elaborate criticism, or lengthy ana- 
lysis. Of those who read poetry in 
this singular era in which we are living 
—this age of semi-advancement and 
retrogression, when the practical has far 
surpassed the poetical, and fiction toils 
tortoise-like after fact—who is there, 
we repeat, who is unacquainted with the 
soft modulations of that transatlantic 
lyre, which come to us floating like 
the serene halcyon through the storm. 
tossed waters of the intervening ocean? 
The success of Mr. Longfellow, and his 
continued devotion to the divine wor- 
ship, of which he is one of the un- 
doubtedly ordained priests, would seem 
to indicate that the gentle and tender 
Thalia—the peaceful Muse of soft and 
melodious song—frightened by the con- 
tentions, wranglings, and bitter social 
and sectarian hostilities of the old 
world, has fled away, we should hope 
not for ever, to the silent woods and 
mn savannas of the new. 

‘* The Golden Legend” of Mr. Long- 
fellow, is not only in name, but in 
spirit, a kindred work to the singular 
old book that in the commencement 
of this article we first drew the atten- 
tion of the readerto. It resembles it in 
its general reverence for sacred names 
and things; but occasionally, perhaps, 
more strikingly for a studied imitative 
grotesqueness, which, however, com- 
pared with the innocent absurdity of the 
original, wears rather the appearance 
of something approaching to profanity 
in the modern imitation. ‘The Mi- 
racle play” introduced into the poem 
at page 131, however cleverly exe- 
cuted as a scarcely exaggerated copy of 
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many that exist, jars unpleasantly on 
the mind, and ‘somewhat disturbs the 
enjoyment of a poem, which, however 
antique in its subject, date and illus- 
trations, is essentially modern in its 
languag *, spirit, and sentiment. The 
only other objection we shall make to 
the treatment of the poem, is with re- 
spect to the scene in the refectory, at 
page 191. The entire poem, no doubt, 
is intended as a series of pictures of 
the different classes of society, and 
sometimes of the individuals of classes 
likely to have existed at the period 
when the action of the poem is supposed 
to take place ; but we confess, that in 
this particular scene, we suspect that 
Mr. Longfellow was thinking more of 
recent unhappy controversial bicker- 
ings than the condition of Europe in 
the middle ages. We think the poet 
should avoid these battle-fields of passing 
and local fanaticism, frenzy, or even well- 
provoked warmth. His poetry shouldbe 
a sacred neutral ground, wherein all in 
which men agree should meet amica- 
bly and fraternally together; and his 
heart should be a mirror which only 
accurately reflects the forms of exter- 
nal objects, when it is unsullied by the 
breath of angry passion, and freed 
from the dust of politics and polemics. 

The poem cannot lay much claim to 
originality of conception. It is a new 
version of the old story of the tempter, 
but perhaps more closely resembles the 
mode in which Marlow and Calderon 
treat the subject than that of Goethe, 
to whose Faust it is more generally sup- 

osed he has been under obligations. 
Ihe. plot or subject, however, is the 
least important feature of the poem ; 
it being used as a very slight frame- 
work on which to exhibit those ‘¢ dis- 
solving views” of medieval Europe, 
which so fantastically and so beauti- 
fully succeed each other, as the poet’s 

anorama evolves before us. Longfel- 
ow here becomes the Banvard of the 
middle ages ; and the baronial hall, the 
feudal farm, “the wide and winding 
Rhine,” the quiet cloister, the roaring 
refectory, the pointed cathedral — 
that wondrous epic in stone, in which, 
perhaps, the spirit of the middle ages is 
as characteristically expressed as in the 
less perishable poem of Dente—the dia- 
lectical wrangling of the schools : all 
pass before our pleased and satisfied 
eyes, to the accompaniment of the 
sweet undertone ofthe poet’s varied 
but subdued versification. The inte- 
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rest of the story is not very great, and 
it is solely and only confined to the 
character of the heroine Elsie— 


“ A beautiful thought, and softly bodied forth,” 


The hero, Prince Henry of Hoheneck 
fails to secure the affections of the read- 
er; and, notwithstanding some slight 
opposition to the profound and almost 
completed self-sacrifice of Elsie, leaves 
an unpleasant impression of selfishness 
on the memory. The Abbess Irmingard 
and the Friar Pacificus, though discon- 
nected from the main body of the story, 
interest us more than those characters 
who are intended to play a more con- 
spicuous part in it; and, perhaps, no 
more characteristic example of the 
abundant beauty of description and re- 
flection, scattered dhreagh every page 
of the poem, can be given, than that 
of the latter personage, pursuing his 
elaborate and tasteful labours in the 
quiet seclusion of the Scriptorium. The 
whole passage, so descriptive of the 
engrossing nature of the occupation in 
which the friar is engaged, beginning 
at early dawn and ending only when— 


“ He looks from the lattice high, 
And sees the dews of eve besprinkling 
The pastures green beneath his eye,” 


brings strongly to mind a story men- 
tioned by Colgan in his ** Acta Sanc- 
torum,” which we are confident Mr. 
Longfellow never saw, but of which (if 
it included the miracle) no more grace- 
ful or beautiful elaboration could be writ- 
ten. Itis stated that the blessed father 
Cronan, on a certain occasion, wished 
to have a new copy of the Four Evan- 
gelists written. fe applied to a cele- 
brated writer and illuminator called 
Dimma, to undertake the work. The 
artist stated that he could only devote 
oneday toit. The saint bade him com- 
mence, and leave off, ifhe wished it, when 
the sun set. Through the grace of 
God, however, and the power of Cro- 
nan, he spent forty days and forty 
nights at the work without being ex- 
hausted, and continuing under the im- 
pression that he was occupied but one 
day ; and atthe end of the time the 
work was completed.* The following 
is Longfellow’s description of a kindred 
spirit engaged in the same engrossing 
and enthralling occupation :— 
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“THE SCRIPTORIUM. 

“ Friar Pacificus Transcribing and Ilumi- 

nating. 
“It’s growing dark! yet one line more, 
And then my work for to-day is oer; 
I come again to the name of the Lord! 
Ere I that awful name record, 
That is spoken so lightly among men, 
Let me pause awhile, and wash my pen ; 
Pure from blemish and blot must it be, 
When it writes that word of mystery ! 
Thus have I laboured on and on, 
Nearly through the Gospel of John; 
Can it be that from the lips 
Of this same gentle Evangelist, 
That Christ himself, perhaps, has kissed, 
Came the dread Apocalypse ? 
It has a very awful look, 
As it stands there at the end of the book, 
Like the sun in an eclipse. 
Ah, me! when I think of that vision Divine, 
Think of writing it line by line, 
I stand in awe of the terrible curse, 
Like the trump of Doom, in the closing verse ; 
God forgive me! if ever I 
Take aught from the book of that Prophecy, 
Lest my part, too, should be taken away 
From the Book of Life on the Judgment Day. 


“ This is well written, though I say it ; 

I should not be afraid to display it, 

In open day, on the self-same shelf 

With the writings of St. Theckla herself, 
Or of Theodosius, who of old 

Wrote the Gospels in letters of gold ! 

That goodly folio standing yonder, 
Without a single blot or blunder, 

Would not bear away the palm from mine, 
If we should compare them line for line. 


“ There, now, is an initial letter— 
King Rene himéelf never made a better ; 
Finished down to the leaf and the snail— 
Down to the eyes on the peacock’s tail ! 
And now, as I turn the volume over, 
And see what lies between cover and cover, 
What treasures of art these pages hold, 
All ablaze with crimson and gold, 
God forgive me! I seem to feel 
A certain satisfaction steal 
Into my heart and into my brain, 
As if my talent had not lain 
Wrapped in a napkin, and all in vain. 
Yes, I might almost say to the Lord, 
Here is a copy of thy Word 
Written out with much toil and pain ; 
Take it, O Lord! and let it be 
As something I have done for thee ! 

[ He looks from the window 


‘* How sweet the airis! How fair the scene! 
I wish I had as lovely a green 

To paint my landscapes and my leaves! 
How the swallows twitter under the eaves 


* Colgan’s “ Acta Sanctorum Hibernix.”—p. 16, c. iv. 
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There now, there is one in her nest ; 
I can just catch a glimpse of her head and 
breast, 
And will sketch her thus, in her quiet nook, 
For the margin of my Gospel book. 
[ He makes a sketch. ] 


“T can seenomore. Through the valley yon- 
der 

A shower is passing ; I hear the thunder 

Mutter its curses in the air, 

The devil’s own and only prayer ! 

The dusty road is brown with rain, 

And speeding on with might and main, 
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Hitherward rides a gallant train ; 

They do not parley, they cannot wait, 

But hurry in at the convent gate. 

What a fair lady ! and beside her 

What a handsome, graceful noble rider ! 
Now she gives him her hand to alight: 
They will beg a shelter for the night, 

I will go down to the corridor, 

And try to see that face once more ; 

It will do for the face of some beautiful saint, 
Or for one of the Marys I shall paint !” 
—pp. 174-178. [ Goes out. ] 


mM. C. 





MORE LEAVES FROM THE PORTFOLIO OF A MANAGER. 


JOHN HENDERSON, 


Very little is correctly known of Hen- 
derson, who flitted across the theatrical 
horizon as a meteor, or blazing comet, 
immediately succeeding the retirement 
of Garrick, and was extinguished after 
a brief but brilliant career of eight sea- 
sons, before he had paca bem 9 44 for. 
tieth year. His life was thus prema- 
turely terminated by an accident. His 
wife gave him by mistake a liniment 
or embrocation, instead of a draught 
to be taken internally, and his death 
followed almost immediately. She was 
never made acquainted with the fact, 
and died in ignorance of having thus 
involuntarily provoked the great mis- 
fortune of her life, The public, too, 
were mystified by the following report 
ofasurgeon, which will make the mem- 
bers of the modern faculty stare not a 
little :—“‘ Henderson’s liver was en; 
tirely undiseased, the lungs in perfect 
health, the brain had no extravasation 
whatever to external appearance. His 
stomach was preternaturally strong. 
His heart was the only part of the sys- 
tem which failed. His heart was lite- 
rally broken, that is, it had lost its ae- 
customed firmness of tone. It is by 
far the stoutest muscle in the human 
body, and the leading vessels were all 
ossified, or ossifying. In short, if I 
had not known Mr. Henderson, and 
seen his face, his teeth, and his hair, 
I should have supposed, from his heart, 
that his age had been ninety.” 
Henderson appeared at the Hay- 
market, in Shylock, on the 11th June, 
1777, having gone through a very suc- 


cessful novitiate at Bath, and other 
leading country theatres. He madea 
decided hit, and played through a very 
hot summer with extraordinary attrac- 
tion. His last performance was Ho- 
ratius, in the Roman Father, at Co- 
vent Garden, on the 3rd of Novem- 
ber, 1785. He was the first actor who 
introduced in Shylock the new and im- 
proved reading in the first act— 


* Signor Antonio, many a time, and af 
On the Rialto,” &c, 


The veteran Macklin saw his debit, 
and congratulated him with great libe- 
rality. On Henderson’s asserting that 
he had never had the advantage of 
seeing him in that character, the cy- 
nical old man replied, ‘ Sir, it was not 
necessary to tell me that; I knew you 
had not, or you would have played it 
very differently.” Like the great 
French actor, Le Kain, Henderson la- 
boured under a combination of physi- 
cal disadvantages. When he rehearsed 
to Garrick, Roscius observed, ** Young 
man, you must get the worsted out of 
your mouth before you can become an 
actor.” Paul Hiffernan measured him 
accurately with a line, and pronounced 
him below the tragedy standard by 
three inches and a-half. He had a short, 
ungraceful, ill-constructed figure; a 
flat eye, an inexpressive face, a de- 
fective voice, and an undignified de- 
portment. He could neither dance 
nor fence, and so careless was he of 
adventitious aids, that he made a 
boast of playing twelve different 
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characters in the same dress. Yet he 
at once carried the public along with 
him, and in such opposite parts as 
Shylock, Benedick, Iago, Hamlet, Don 
John in the Chances, Sir Giles Over- 
reach, Macbeth, Lear, and Falstaff. 
His biographer, Ireland, says, that 
in the winter of 1780 he appeared at 
Covent Garden, as Sir John Brute; 
but Mr. Garrick observed, ‘it was 
the city Sir John, for egad he had 
neither the air nor the manner of the 
rake of fashion.” This anecdote kills 
itself, as the scorpion is said to do, 
when surrounded by fire. Garrick 
died on the 20th January, 1779, and 
therefore was incapable of giving an 
opinion on anybody’s acting in the 
winter of the following year. Another 
clear case of alibi. Why will biogra- 
phers be so habitually careless, and 
never learn to resist the temptation of 
a smart sentence? Henderson also 
was unrivalled as an elocutionist, or 
reciter. Whether in the patheticstory 
of * Le Fevre,” or the humours of 
« John Gilpin,” he could equally move 
his audience to tears or uncontrolable 
mirth. Such was the popularity he 
gave to “ John Gilpin,” that one print- 
seller alone sold 6,000 copies of that 
renowned race, which had been printed 
several years before in one of the pa- 
pers, but scarcely noticed. An actor 
who could do all this, under such phy- 
sical deficiencies, must have been en- 
dowed with a most comprehensive ge- 
nius, a striking versatility, and a con- 
summate judgment. Ireland, and his 
own immediate circle of friends, per- 
haps, sought to place him on too high 
a pedestal; but Galt, from an extra- 
ordinary spirit of disparagement, en- 
deavours to sink him down to the level 
of a second-rate performer, which is 
sheer prejudice on the other side. Old 
Ned Williams, of the Dublin theatre, 
recollected Henderson perfectly, and 
used often to discourse with the writer 
of this article on his peculiar excellence 
in Iago and Falstaff, in which charac- 
ters he said he was never equalled. His 
Iago was rich in plastic, wily roguery ; 
and the description of his ragged regi- 
ment, in Falstaff, he worked up to such 
a climax, that he was obliged to support 
himself against the wing, and wrought 
the whole audience to nearly the same 
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paroxysms of laughter with himself, 
Henderson paid several professional 
visits to Dublin, and was invited to 
the Castle, where he read the story of 
** Le Fevre” to the Duke and Duchess 
of Rutland, and their court, with his 
usual effect. But all his houses were 
badly attended ; and once, on a Com- 
mand night, he says himself (5th June, 
1778), “ I carried thence no more than 
fourteen pounds three shillings, though 
the Lord Lieutenant did me the honour 
of his presence. I have given up all 
thoughts of getting anything, except 
by a benefit, which I have reason to 
expect will be handsome.” Again, 
writing from Dublin, June 29, 1779; 
he says, ‘* This place is far beyond all 
names of poverty, at least so the people 
say, and [am sure the theatre bears 
the marks of it.” Alas! poor Dublint 
The cry of poverty always seems to 
have been thy peculiar inheritance, 
even before the grievances of the Union; 
the exodus of the aristocracy, and the 
transmutation of the national parlia- 
ment. 

Henderson was a self-educated man, 
fond of reading, money, and 


‘ood 
living. He collected a library chietly of 
ghost stories, treatises on witchcraft, 
and other points of diablerie, in black 


letter, which was sold after his death, 
and marks the peculiar turn of his mind. 
He possessed great powers of mimicry, 
which he indulged in freely, and which, 
more or less, imbued all his dramatic 
personifications. Taylor, author of 
‘¢ Monsieur Tonson,” in his memoir 
says:—** Henderson made a great hit, 
and was very attractive. His face and 
person were not fitted for tragedy, but 
he was an excellent comedian. His 
Falstaff was the most facetious I ever 
saw, but it was a mixture of the old 
woman. He laughed and chuckled 
throughout, till he infected the audi- 
ence. His Benedick was such an exact 
copy of Garrick, that you might almost 
faney, if you shut your eyes, that 
Roscius was actually speaking. He 
made a good Shylock, but Lear was 
beyond his grasp. In Iago, he repeated 
the verses to Desdemona as if he was 
composing them by degrees.* He was, 
altogether, the best general actor since 
the days of Garrick.” . 
Henderson was supposed tobe paying 


* This is undoubtedly the true realing. Many Iagos of established reputation (including 
Cooke) used to give these lines as if they had previously committed them to memory. 
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his addresses to an amiable widow, and 
it was generally understood by their 
mutual friends, they were engaged to 
each other ; but a country maiden from 
Wiltshire (a daughter of Mr. Figgins 
of Chippenham), with £5,000, carried 
off the calculating Romeo. The widow 
had heard of the negotiation, and told 
him he was asserted to be on the eve 
of marriage. His answer was, that 
people had often disposed of him in 
wedlock, but he hoped they would let 
him choose for himself. However, in 
a few days after, the newspapers an- 
nounced his union with the wealthy 
spinster.* He left one daughter, for 
whom and his widow a benefit was given 
by the Covent Garden managers, about 
a fortnight after his funeral, on which 
occasion Mrs. Siddons, then the great 
attraction at Drury-lane, volunteered 
her services. A large receipt was pro- 
duced, and Mrs. a was not 
altogether ill-provided for. 

Ireland’s biography of Henderson is 
but a flimsy affair, and the selections 
he gives of his letters and poems do 
not convey a very exalted impression 
of his epistolary or poetical pretensions. 
This John Ireland must not be con- 
founded with either of his namesakes, 


Samuel and William Henry Ireland, 
famous for the Shakspeare forgeries, 
He was a watchmaker in Maiden- 
lane, Covent Garden, a sound connois- 
seur in prints and works of art, and 
was employed to publish “ Illustra- 
tions of Hogarth,” in the course of 


which he made discoveries of un- 
doubted works of that painter, not 
previously known. So far, both art 
and literature are indebted to him; 
he was an intimate friend of Hender- 
son, but his ultra panegyric must be 
received with qualification. He bor- 
rowed money inn the actor at the 
commencement of his career, which 
interrupted their friendship. It was 
reported that when Henderson, by pru- 
dence, had realised £600, Ireland ad- 
vised him to embark it in his business, 
from which he promised him sore ad- 
vantage than he could derive by in- 
vesting it in the funds. Henderson 
consented, but Ireland being a literary 
man, finding employment among the 
booksellers, and preferring letters to 
trade, neglected his business, and be- 
came a bankrupt. Henderson, conse- 
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quently, lost his money. He deeply 
resented this failure, and never forgave 
Ireland, as the money was the first- 
fruits of his Reobhenk career. Jesse 
Foot, who had, in vain, attempted to 
bring them together, bitterly reviled 
the memory of Henderson for his obsti- 
nacy. On the other hand, Cooke, a 
barrister, who wrote “The Life of 
Macklin,” ‘‘Elements of Criticism,” 
&c., accuses Ireland, in harsh terms, of 
deliberate treachery to Henderson. We 
never had £600 to lend to a friend, 
and, therefore, are unable to speak 
from experience ; but, we suspect, the 
wound cuts deeply, and is of very 
common infliction. Joe Grimaldi once 
picked up £600 in the streets. Having 
advertised for the owner, and tried all 
means of discovering him, in vain, 
however strange it may appear, he be- 
came legal possessor of the sum. But 
his treasure-trove did him no good. He 
lent it to a friend, who absconded 
shortly after, and never appeared more 
to refund either the principal or inte- 
rest. This was almost as unlucky as 
catching a leprechaun and letting him 
go again. 

Ireland endeavoured to propitiate the 
manes of his offended friend, and to 
console his widow by a laboured eulo- 
gium on his character and talents. This 
accounts for the very bighly-coloured 
tone of the volume throughout, and 
differs from the practice of some of the 
race of Pylades, who pistol you for your 
money, and abuse you into the bargain. 
In the matchless Theatrical Gallery, at 
the Garrick Club, are four portraits of 
Henderson. The most striking is the 
well-known painting by Romney, re- 
presenting him as Macbeth on his first 
meeting with the witches. Of this 
painting good engravings are occasion- 
ally met with. The artist has flattered 
the actor, and given him a countenance 
more handsome and expressive than Hen- 
derson could lay claimto. The witches 
are likenesses of Macklin, Peter Pindar 
(Dr. Walcot)and the celebrated, orrather 
notorious, John Williams, better known 
as “ Anthony Pasquin.” Ireland says 
—‘ ‘If Henderson had lived as long as 
Garrick, he would have been at least as 
rich.” This is a very wide mistake. 
Much of Garrick’s fortune was made 
before he was forty, and by far the 
greatest portion by successful manage- 


* See John Taylor's “ Records of his Life.” 1832. 
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ment. Henderson was unattractive in 
the country. The days of £50 per night 
stars had not yet arrived. His high- 
est London salary never ranged above 
£10 or £12 per week; and, shortly 
before his death, he concluded an en- 
gagement with Mr. Harris, at Covent 
Garden, for four years, on higher terms 
than he had hitherto received, name- 
ly, seventeen, eighteen, nineteen, and 
twenty pounds per week. 

Reader, when you visit Westminster 
Abbey, pause in the middle of the south 
transept, not far from Poet’s Corner. 


There you will look down on four grave- 
stones forming a parallelogram in im- 
mediate conjunction. he mortal 
remains of four remarkable men are 
there interred: John Henderson, Ri- 
chard Brinsley Sheridan, Samuel John- 
son, and David Garrick. On the close 
proximity of the two latter, the follow. 
ing characteristic couplet was written, 
but the name of the author has escaped 
me :— 


“ Here lie together, waiting the Messiah, 
The little David and the great Goliah.” 


THE POET OF HOPE AND THE DANISH PROFESSOR. 


Dogs any of our readers recollect 
Knight’s Quarterly Magazine, which 
appeared either in 1823 or 1824, and, 
with every appearance of health and 
longevity, reached only six numbers, 
and then died suddenly? Yes— 
Charles Lever does, for one; for we 
have often talked with him of this 
sparkling, fresh-breathing periodical, 
which was redolent of youth and buoy- 
ancy, and teeming with bright and 
sunny pictures of life’s cosmorama. 
We believe it died from disagreement 
among the contributors, more than one 
of whom, then very young men, have 
since attained distinguished positions 
in the ranks of literature. Whoever 
sees these six numbers in a sale cata- 
logue, or at a book-stall, would do well 
to expend his money in the purchase, 
which he is not likely to repent. They 
are models of magazine writing in the 
light infantry department; and, with 
one or two other inciting causes, first 
helped to seduce our veritable self into 
the flowery or thorny paths of litera- 
ture, according as they may prove when 
trodden. About that time, 1823, in 
Edinburgh, a knot of aspiring spirits, 
who were all equally bitten with the 
cacoéthes scribendi, formed themselves 
into a club, who agreed to sup together 
once a week at Ambrose’s; and before 
the convivial portion of the evening 
commenced, each member was to pro- 
duce and read a contribution, either in 
verse or prose. The intention was to 
publish regularly, as soon as sufficient 
materials were collected. Already we 
dreamed of a periodical, which should 
shake the supremacy of the Edinburgh, 
distance the Quarterly, and throw 
Blackwood into the shade. But our 
dreams evaporated in broiled bones, 


devilled kidneys, and innumerable 
tumblers of whiskey toddy. We never 
published a single number. What be- 
came of the contributions I cannot re- 
collect; but I shrewdly suspect the 
world has lost nothing by their disap- 
pearance. Among our members was 
a learned Dane, Professor Feldborg, as 
he designated himself, who came to 
Edinburgh with several good intro. 
ductions from London, including one 
from Campbell, the Bard of Hope, to 
the Great Magician of Abbotsford. 
The worthy Professor carried about 
prospectuses and specimens of a work 
to be published in numbers, when a 
sufficient number of subscribers was 
obtained, and entitled “ Denmark De. 
lineated.” I know not whether this 
work was ever completed; but the 
members of the club, to encourage the 
Professor, took the stray numbers as 
they appeared. The work was not 
without merit. The engravings were 
well executed, and the letterpress con- 
tained an interesting biography of 
Peter Foersom, the Danish translator 
of Shakspeare ; with, as a matter of 
course, for the particular benefit of 
English contributors, a very minute 
description of Hamlet's garden, at Elsi. 
nore, including the exact t where 
Hamlet Senior was poisoned during his 
siesta, by his unnatural brother. The 
worthy Professor was heavy : and some 
malicious wags, by a slight alteration 
of his patronymic, sobriquetted him into 
the “Fell Bore.” But he travelled 
with a “lion,” which he never failed 
to exhibit when anxious to excite at- 
tention. This lion was a copy of verses, 
complimentary and extemporaneous, 
sent to him by Thomas Campbell, with 
a present of his poetical works. The 
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history of these verses he was very 


proud of dilating on, and, when press- 
ed, would occasionally repeat them ; 
but he declared himself irrevocably 
bound by a solemn promise never to 
suffer a copy to be taken. He was 
requested to give one for our first num- 
ber, but he was inexorable. A member 
of the club, with a “ pestilently ”’ re- 
tentive memory, heard him repeat the 
verses twice, and, when he went home, 
wrote them down without a single mis- 
take, in a feigned hand. At the next 
symposium, the President reproached 
the Professor with refusing to the club 
what he had given to strangers, and 
produced the manuscript, which he said 
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had been sent to him (as it was) under 
a pledge of confidence. Feldborg was 
petrified. There was no denying the 
aceuracy of the copy: it was witch- 
craft. He could not comprehend it. 
He had never given such a thing to 
mortal man; but still the evidence 
confounded him. The paper was sur- 
rendered, that he might trace it, if 
possible. He was never let into the 
secret, but retired in disgust, and we 
heard no more of him. Here follow 
the verses, which are curious in them- 
selves, indisputably Campbell’s, and, 
as far as we believe, have never before 
appeared in print :— 


TO PROFESSOR FELDBORG, WITH A COPY OF THE AUTHOR'S POEMS. 


Think me not, Danish stranger, a hard-hearted Pagan, 

If, ’mongst my war-songs, you find one call’d Copenhagen ! 
I thought when your state join’d the Emperor Paul, 

We'd a right to play with you the Devil and all! 

But the last time our fleet went your city to batter, 

That attack I pronounc’d a most scandalous matter ; 

I gave it my curse, and I wrote on ’t a satire— 

To bepraise such an action of sin, shame, and sorrow, 

I'll be hang’d if I'd be made Laureate to-morrow ! 

There is not, take my word for ’t, a true Englishman glories 
In that deed—'twas a deed of our merciless ‘Tories— 
Whom we hate, though they rule us; and I can assure ye, 
They had swung for 't, if England had sat as their jury. 
But a truce to remembrances blacken’d with pain ; 

Here’s a health to yourself, and your country, dear Dane! 
As our nations are blended in language and kind, 

May the ties of our blood be the ties of the mind, 

And confusion to him who our peace would unbind! 

May you leave us with something like love for our nation, 
Though we're still curs’d with Castlereagh’s administration ! 
But whenever you go, or wherever you ramble, 

Think there’s one left in England, that loves you.—Tom CAMPBELL. 


JOHN PALMER. 


Ir is universally known that the emi- 
nent actor, John Palmer, died on the 
stage, at Liverpool, on the 2nd of 
August, 1798, while performing the 
character of the Stranger; and to 
make the tragic incident more com- 
plete and memorable, it is generally 
recorded, that he expired immediately 
after uttering these memorable words, 
which occur in the third act—‘ There 
is another and a better world.” So 
strong was this belief, and so common 
the report, that on the first occasion of 
Kemble’s appearance in the Stranger, 
at Drury-lane, after the melancholy 
event (being for the benefit of the de- 
ceased actor’s family), a strong excite- 
ment prevailed with the audience until 


he had pronounced the dangerous sen- 
tence ; and an audible expression of 
relief went round the house when he 
did so, and no catastrophe ensued, 
But the fact differs materially from the 
current version. It was in the fourth 
act, in the scene with Baron Steinfort, 
and at the close of his story, that 
Palmer was stricken by the hand of 
death. He crossed the stage as usual 
at the end of his long recital, ending 
with the climax of passion—‘ What 
are chains or death compared to the 
tortures of a deceived, yet doting hus- 
band!” He tottered, and appeared 
exhausted; and at the following words, 
in reply to the inquiry of his friend, 
as to where his wife was now? “I 
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know not, nor do I wish to know,” 
became speechless, fell, and was carried 
off the stage by his brother actor. 
Whitfield, who personated the Baron, 
published this correct statement, which 
appeared in a Liverpool paper; and 
the same has often been corroborated 
to me by the elder Hamerton, many 
years a member of the Dublin com- 
pany, and who also acted in the pla 

of the Stranger, on the night of Pal- 
mer’s death. With reference to this 
event, a singular anecdote is related 
by Mr. Dendy, in his volume, entitled 
the “‘ Philosophy of Mystery. 1841.” 
«The tragedian, John Palmer, died 
on the stage at Liverpool. At the 
same hour and minute, a shopman in 
London, sleeping under a counter, saw 
distinctly his shade glide through the 
shop, open the door, and pass into the 
street. This, an hour or two after, he 
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mentioned very coolly, as if Mr. Pal- 
mer himself had been there.” It is 
needless to comment on this, and other 
strange coincidences, recorded on re- 
sponsible authority, and in which con- 
templating conjecture may lose itself, 
and never arrive at a satisfactory solu- 
tion. On the 13th of August following 
the death of Palmer, a benefit was an- 
nounced in the Liverpool theatre, for 
his bereaved children, by which a very 
considerable sum was realised. An 
address, written by Roscoe, was de- 
livered by Holman, and some copies 
were struck off and circulated at the 
time, which are now very rarely met 
with. We do not recollect ever seeing 
this monody in any other form ; bot 
from its intrinsic merit, as well as the 
reputation of the writer, and the in- 
terest of the occasion, our readers may 
consider it worth perusal :— 


“Ye airy sprites, who oft as Fancy calls, 
Sport ‘midst the precincts of these haunted walls— 
Light forms that float in mirth’s tumultuous throng, 
With frolic dance, and revelry, and song— 
Fold your gay wings, repress your wonted fire, 
And from your favourite seats awhile retire ! 
And thou, whose powers sublimer thoughts impart, 
Queen of the springs that move the human heart 
With change alternate; at whose magic call, 
The swelling tides of passion rise or fall ; 
Thou too withdraw—for ’midst thy lov’d abode, 
With step more stern a mightier power has trod! 
Here, on this spot, to every eye confest, 
Enrob’d with terrors, stood the kingly guest. 
Here, on this spot, Death waiv’d the unerring dart, 
And struck his noblest prize—aN HONEST HEART! 
What wondrous links the human feelings bind | 
How strong the secret sympathies of mind | 
As Fancy’s pictur’d forms around us move, 
We hope, or fear, rejoice, detest, or love. 
Nor heaves the sigh for selfish woes alone— 
Congenial sorrows mingle with our own. 
Hence, as the poet’s raptur’d eyeballs roll, 
The fond delirium seizes all his soul ; 
And, whilst his pulse concordant measures keeps, 
He smiles in transport, or in anguish weeps. 
But ah ! lamented shade! not thine to know 
The anguish only of imagin’d woe! 
Destin’d o’er life’s substantial ills to mourn, 
And fond parental ties untimely torn. 
Then, whilst thy bosom, labouring with its grief, 
From fabled sorrows sought a short relief, 
The fancied woes, too true to nature’s tone, 
Burst the slight barrier and became thy own ; 
Tn mingled tides the swelling passions ran, 
Absorb’d the actor, and o’erwhelm’d the man ! 
Martyr of sympathy! more sadly true 
Than even Fancy feign’d, or poet drew— 
Say, why by Heaven's acknowledg’d hand imprest, 
Such keen sensations actuate all the breast ? 
Why throbs the heart for joys that long have fled ? 
Why lingers hope around the silent dead ? 
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Why spurns the spirit its encumb'ring clay, 

And longs to soar to happier realms away ? 

Does Heaven unjust the fond desire instil, 

To add to mortal woes another ill? 

Is there thro’ all the intellectual frame, 

No kindred mind that prompts the nightly dream ? 
Or in lone musings of remembrance sweet, 
Inspires the secret wish——once more to meet ? 
There is—for not by more determin’d laws, 

Its sympathetic steel the magnet draws, 

Than the freed spirit, acts with strong controul, 
On its responsive sympathies of soul ; 

And tells, in characters by truth unfurl'd, 

THERE IS ANOTHER, AND A BETTER WORLD! 
Yet, whilst we sorrowing tread this earthly ball, 
For human woes a human tear will fall ; 

Blest be that tear !—who gives it, doubly blest ! 
That heals with balm the orphan’s wounded breast. 
Not all that breathes in morning’s genial dew, 
Revives the parent plant where once it grew. 

Yet may those dews with timely nurture aid 

The infant flow’rets drooping in the shade ; 
Whilst long experienc’d worth, and manners mild, 
A father’s merits——=still protect his child.” 


LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF FRANCE.* 


Wuen a newauthor appears, and claims 
attention from the reading public, it is 
always very useful to inquire how much 
of actuality is in his ideas, and to exa- 
mine his pretensions to being accepted 
as a guiding intelligence of the age. 
Literature, like other professions, has 
its charlatans and quackery ; its writ- 
ers, with ideas at second-hand; its 
poets, with spurious inspiration; its 
fictionists, with mere anecdotical de- 
scriptions of real life. The critic’s part 
is to weigh in the balance each literary 
candidate, and in genially considering 
his works from the point of view in 
which they have been composed, to 
estimate their originality and tendency. 
He is not to copy the example too 
often set by Lord Jeffrey and the whole 
tribe of the Edinburgh Reviewers, and 
attack a work because it is not exactly 
of that kind which he should prefer. 
« Painters’ proprieties are best ;” and 
what the writer aims at himself should 
never be forgotten by his critic. As 
Prince Albert said in his admirable 
speech at the Royal Academy dinner 
last year—* All works of art should 


be criticised with sympathy for the 
spirit in which they were composed.” 
Sir James Stephen, the late Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, and 
now Professor of History at Cambridge, 
has attracted too much attention by his 
brilliant compositions to be dismissed 
with careless notice. Nor, indeed, is 
it avery easy thing to gauge the dimen- 
sions of an intellect which as yet has 
not put forth its whole force in litera- 
ture. Long before he occupied his 
academic position at Cambridge, we 
have regarded with attention the writ- 
ings attributed to his pen. In the his- 
tory of our modern literature, he must 
always be associated with one of the 
most remarkable social acts of the 
age, the religious conversion of the 
Edinburgh Review. Those who have 
read that periodical systematically can- 
not fail to have noticed a marked 
change from the old nature. ll reli- 
gious subjects are now treated sympa- 
thetically, and not antipathetically, in 
its pages ; and, in addition to the fact 
of its moral and political philosophy 
being made to run parallel to the ethics 


* “ Sir James Stephen’s Lectures on the History of France.” 2 vols., 8vo. Longman and 


Co., London. 1851. 
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and teaching of Christianity, there is 
a distinct, unequivocal putting forward 
of the religion of the Cross before its 
readers. In the days when Lord Jef- 
frey presided over that celebrated jour- 
nal, the philosophy that was congenial 
with the fall of man and the redemp- 
tion of the world was practically ig- 
nored. With many admirable quali- 
ties, Lord Jeffrey’s mind was radically 
deficient in depth of tone ; and in those 
faculties which are comprised within 
the circle of the imagination, he was 
poorly gifted. He knew that there 
was such a thing existing in the world 
as religion, and he had a satirist’s per- 
ception of the follies that weak intel- 
lects can commit under the stimuli of 
superstition or fanaticism; but prac- 
tically he had no definite creed, nor 
any intellectual appreciation of the 
vastness and variety of the mysterious 
— of human life. Even taking 

im upon his own ground—that of a 
mere philosopher—his views were very 
circumscribed. As a thinker, he was 
little more than a well-trained man 
of the world, with no originality of 
views, but with great versatility of in- 
tellect. He was distrustful of all novel- 
ties ; and, if he had known anything of 
Ly me would have probably written 
a demonstration against electricity with 
as much fluent contempt as he penned 
upon phrenology. A vastly clever man, 
but in no wise a deep one—such was 
Lord Jeffrey. 

But cleverness, after all, though 
most agreeable and entertaining, never 
does anything great, or leaves any 
track behind it. Men of talent, with- 
out genius to give it motive force, 
and originality, shine with a cold 
and cheerless light. The highest in- 
spiration under which the first band 
of Edinburgh Reviewers composed 
their strictures on the passing age was 
that of party politics. To rationalise 
the passions of the democracy, and to 
wield a tribunatian power by means of 
their Mordant pens, were their chief 
objects; and knowing that the Church 
was against their party, they were not 
over scrupulous what injustice they did 
to religion, so that they could scoff 
down their adversaries. For a time, 
all this succeeded very well, until after 
the reaction consequent on the Reform 
Bill; the tide set in strongly against 
the Whigs, and it was found that they 
should look to some deeper springs of 
action than they had hitherto employed, 
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in order to cope with the formidable 
Opposition in Parliament, and the 
growing democracy out of doors. The 
old virus of the Review had died out; 
Jeffrey was old; Lord Brougham was 
doing penance as a writer, de omnibus 
rebus, for having “ fallen up stairs” 
into the House of Lords. Mackintosh, 
with his genial nature and cloudy me- 
taphysics, was no more. Sydney Smith 
was directing his artillery against the 
camp in which he had served, and, like 
other literary Whigs, nearer ourselves, 

own old without reward. The t 

amilies who insist upon monopolising 
the leadership of that party which arro- 
gates the title of Liberal, were beginning 
to feel uncomfortably conscious that the 
wide-spread notion of the Whigs being 
deficient in religion was beginning to 
sap their strength in the country. 
They had truckled to the t dema- 
gogue of Ireland, with five millions of 
Romanists behind him. Their meet- 
ings and speeches, their journals and 
their orators, were all set to the tune 
of a frigid indifferentism; and the 
shrewder spirits of the party began to 
feel that they should endeavour to get 
upon terms with that important por- 
tion of the people whom they had so 
often satirised and scoffed at as “ the 
religious world.” 

In the meanwhile the great blue and 
buff Review had come south of the 
Tweed, and passed into the ownership 
of that honourable firm so deeply in- 
terested in English prosperity, and so 
necessarily hostile, from its relations 
with the British public, to any teach- 
ing at once un-English and irreligious. 
The Review remained only nominally 
Scotch, and was gradually acclimatized 
to warmer and more genial modes of 
thinking upon sacred subjects. The 
late Prime Minister, if reports are 
to be trusted, suggested the course 
which it was in future to pursue. 
Sneering at religion became unfashion- 
able; and that very party which had 
conspired with O’Connell, in Lord 
Litchfield’s back drawingrooms—which 
had hurled the Appropriation Clause 
against the Protestant Church of Great 
Britain and Ireland—that party which 
had cheered Mr. Macaulay when he 
denounced the Church of Usher, Be- 
dell, Jeremy Taylor, the Leslies, 
Berkeley, Kirwan, Miller, Magee, and 
Brinkley, as “a bad, a very bad in- 
stitution” (!!)—that party which had 
allowed the present Earl Grey to en. 
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deayour to inflict upon the Church of 
Ireland the same shallow schemes of 
that ill-tempered meddling, whose re- 
sults have proclaimed him as the worst 
ruler the British Colonies ever had— 
that party which had given places and 
to each and all of thirty-six Mem- 
rs of Parliament who had voted for 
the dissolution of the Imperial Union— 
that very party became seized with a 
fit of religion when in extremis! Our 
readers will recollect who it was that 
Doctor Johnson said was “ the first 
Whig ;” and they will also remember 
who, in a certain distich, records the 
anxiety of that sable personage to turn 
monk when he was sick. We are afraid 
that in our political Whigs their reli- 
gion savours unpleasantly of this world, 
and that it looks more to the polling- 
booth than to the Church. But be 
this as it may, the very fact of the 
Whigs shamming religion is a fact of 
prodigious import. As hypocrisy marks 
the homage paid by vice to virtue, so 
the power of the religious sentiment 
throughout these islands is vividly tes- 
tified to by the clap-trap attempts of 
the late conspirators with O'Connell 
and company to deceive the Protestant 
pees that the Church is safe in the 
eeping of their jobbing, meddling, 
pension-clutching cousinhood. 

But what has all this to do with Sir 
James Stephen’s lectures? It is of the 
first importance, we answer, to hold 
up to the empire this change of the 
Edinburgh Review upon religion. Sir 
James Stephen has graduated amongst 
those who may be called the second 
growth of Edinburgh reviewers; and 
his writings would never have found 
favour in Whig eyes when Lord Jefirey 
was the Aristarchus of Liberalism— 
when the late Lord Holland, whose ob- 
scene reminiscences have damned his 
name, was » leader of the Whigs. Two 
such yolumes as these before us, re- 
viewing the social phases of French 
history, with a religious spirit and ge- 
nial appreciation of the tendency of the 
religious principle in man, would have 
been sneered down by Lord Jeffrey and 
all his school ; the author would, per- 
haps, be called an esthetical Methodist ; 
his oe would be scoffed at; his re- 

igious Protestantism would be satiris- 

.. We say religious Protestantism, in 
contradistinction to that very active 
political Protestantism, which is simpl 
the creed of the Russells and all their 
expediency-worshipping race. The fact 
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that he is a Whig, and a really religious 
writer, is not one of the least claims of 
our author to out notice. Nor are 
these his only claims. 

Sir James Stephen may be added to 
that long line of historical and political 
authors who have written with signal 
force and felicity, because they were 
themselves conversant practically with 
affairs, and were in some sense men of 
action, as well as scholarly writers. 
To know political action thoroughly, 
and to appreciate the political habits 
of mankind, a man must either have 
been in the great drama himself, or 
been a close observer of the great ac- 
tors, as Swift and Junius were. Taci- 
tus, Machiavelli, Clarendon, Boling- 
broke, Mirabeau, and Burke, were 
all in various degrees conversant with 
affairs themselves. If Montesquieu had 
been in a more active position than that 
of a provincial judge, his writings would 
have been informed with a more prac. 
tical spirit than they show. In the 
case of Sir James Stephen, his expe- 
rience at the Colonial Office gave him 
a prodigious series of living experi- 
ments, from which he might generalise 
a code of practical morals of life. 
Brought up in an essentially religious 
atmospheré—moving from his earliest 
life amongst those whose hearts had 
been kindled by the life-breathing ex- 
ample of William Wilberforce—having 
before his daily gaze patterns of do- 
mestic piety, and habitually connected 
with those to whom the Cross was a 
tremendous reality, not a mythical sym- 
bol, he imbibed spiritual aliment that 
gave him moral nerve to endure the 
drudgery of routine labour, to smother 
brighter conceptions, and check the 
play of fancy congenial to his mind. 
His lot was cast in the Colonial Office. 
He was not an aristocrat, nor had any 
particular aristocratic connexion. The 
sonof Master Stephen, who had worked 
his own way up the hill of life, he was 
ready to follow the paternal example 
in sturdy toil, as in other stages of 
greater import. With remarkable faci- 
lity of inducting a summary and general 
view from a vast assemblage of appa- 
rently incoherent particulars, his talents 
at the desk of office were exactly of 
that kind which would be most avail- 
able in a Colonial department, where 
bales of petty particulars arrive in 
weekly cargoes, and where, owing to 
the absence of a properly reformed 
public opinion, aristocratic caprice or 
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indolenee; the temper of an Earl Grey, 
or the drowsiness of a Lord Glenelg, 
can make errors by wholesale, and mar 
the fairest measures. Less senatorial 
talent has been applied to the Colonies 
during the last thirty years than either 
to Foreign Affairs or the Home Office. 
Out of the various statesmen with 
which our Colonial system has been 
afflicted, let our readers recollect that 
within five-and-twenty years our colo- 
nies have been entrusted to a Bathurst, 
a Lord Ripon, a Glenelg, a Spring 
Rice, and an Earl Grey! 

It was in this thorny and thankless 
department that our author had to 
spend the better part of his manhood, 
responsible at once for the caprices or 
crotchets of his superiors, as well as 
for the mistakes of his subordinates, 
He became the most influential man 
in the official, but not in the ruling 
department of the Colonies. To his 
great talents in that department jus- 
tice has been rendered publicly by the 
frank acknowledgments in Parliament 
of Sir Robert Peel, Lord John Russell, 
and the Earl of Derby. A portion of 
the public press, however, delighted 
to rail at ‘* King Stephen;” and if 
Lord Ripon wavered, Lord Glenelg 
slumbered, or Lord Grey quarrelled, 
«* King Stephen ” was the cause of the 
hesitation, the drowsiness, and the pee- 
vishness of his official, but certain} 
not his intellectual, superiors. With 
the anti-religious organs, the efforts of 
Sir James Stephen to christianise our 
Colonial policy, and evangelise remote 
lands, by means of the British power, 
were ‘entictens to bring upon his head 
a portion of that abuse which is never 
more freely poured out, than by the 
canting ‘alvin against “cant.” The 
history of the Colonial Office, before 
Sir James Stephen left it, is the best 
answer to his detractors. Lord Grey, 
left to himself, gives a crushing re I 
to the wrifers in the Spectator, et hoe 
genus omne. 

Retiring from official life, Sir James 
Stephen has now found a new vent for 
his activity. History is at present 
studied with great activity in Co is- 
lands. Our national literary ambition 
is roused to competition with the bril- 
liant labours of the successful culti- 
vators of the modern French school of 


history. Thierry; Guizot, Barante, 
have found rivals in this empire: ma- 
gispares quam similes, The vast eru- 
dition and honest research of Grote, 
the succinct and carefully. elaborated 
narrative of Thirlwall, vindicate our 
fame upon classical ground, without 
referring to the genial nerve of Ar- 
nold, and the academical spirit of 
Merivale, General Napier has given 
us the most brilliant and perfect spe- 
cimen of military history to be found 
in any language. As a popular his- 
torian, Alison has great merits, which 
the universal acceptance of his consei- 
entious labours proves to the most ca- 
villing of critics. In dramatic narra- 
tive and picturesque description Ma- 
eaulay is, perhaps, the most finished 
example. Works of a character ho- 
vering between biography and history, 
like Miss Strickland’s learned and in- 
teresting volumes, which render her 
the female Boswell of the British mo- 
narchy ; Lord Campbell's omnium ga- 
therum ‘* Chancellors ;” and other se- 
rials, prove the existing appetite for 
historical fame. The highly political 
tendency of the age, and its almost 
morbid activity in religious specula- 
lation, precipitate the reading world 
upon history. Hence the Chairs of 
istory in our Universities are becom- 
ing of great importance.* The lectures 
delivered from them will not fail to 
mould the mind of one of the most im- 
portant classes, and influence public 
opinion ultimately to no small degree. 
The lectures before us contain the 
results df extensive reading, profound 
thinking, and sweeping generalisation 
upon the course of human events. They 
read to us very like the compositions 
of a divine. There is a strong theolo- 
— element running through them all. 
Jhristianity is taken as the great and 
stupendous moral fact, which directly or 
indirectly bears relation to the pheno- 
mena of society. There is little human 
enthusiasm, but great spiritual sym- 
pathy in the writing of the lectures. 
** What does it prove ?” said a mathe: 
matician, of ‘* Paradise Lost,” by Mil- 
ton. If Sir J. Stephen was asked, 
what does history teach, he might re- 


ly, ‘ the divinity of conscience.” It * 


is, indeed, when thoroughly studied, 
in a proper spirit, a supplementary 


* We reserve till a future occasion some remarks on the teaching in the Professorships of 


History in Ireland, 
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book of revelation, teaching that man 
is * fearfully and wonderfully made.” 

Sir James Stephen commences his 
lectures by stating his peculiar system. 
He says :— 


“The eventful scene of which, during the 
last six thousand years, this world has been 
the theatre, when interpreted by the revela- 
tion which has been made to man of the 
Divine counsels, may be viewed as a drama 
of which retribution is the law, opinion the 
chief agent, and the improvement and ulti- 
mate happiness of our race the appointed, 
though remote catastrophe. And, to pursue 
the image one step further, the annals of 
each separate State may be considered as an 
under-plot, harmonising with the general 
action, and conducing to its more complete 
development. With the progress of time, 
the power of opinion has continually in- 
creased, until in these later days it has acted 
with a force, a consistency, and a persever- 
ance altogether unknown in the earlier ages 
of the world. From our common Christianity, 
from the simultaneous condensation and 
diffusion of the ecclesiastical authority, from 
the art of printing, from the new facilities of 
intercourse between distant places, from the 
growth of great cities, of commerce and of 
wealth, and from a wider intercommunity of 
laws and of legal customs, have at length re- 
sulted a free interchange of thought, and a 
general concurrence of thought, to which 
mankind never before attained, and a conse- 
quent union among the chief members of the 
great human family to which mankind never 
before aspired. To trace out the progress of 
public opinion in moulding the character and 
the condition of nations, is the high office of 
history, and especially of modern history.” 


Our lecturer has there assumed a 
strong position, in placing himself‘upon 
a vantage-ground, by which he can 
desery the spirit of all great events ; 
but we are not ready to subscribe to 
his further views upon the mode in 
which revelation can be discerned in 
history, and we doubt whether the fol- 
lowing passages could meet the ap- 
proval of our divines. He thus ex- 
presses himself, at the end of his lec- 
tures, when resuming his general 
views :— 


“T have already avowed my belief, that 
to each of the nations of the earth belongs, 
by a Divine decree, a distinctive character 
adapted to the peculiar office assigned to each, 
in the great and comprehensive system of 
human affairs. Thus to France was ap- 
pointed, by the Supreme Ruler of mankind, 
the duty of civilising and humanising the 
European world.’ To England it has been 
given to guide all other States to excellence 
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in the practical arts of life, to commercial 
wealth, to political wisdom, and to spiritual 
liberty. But to Germany was delegated the 
highest and the noblest trust which has been 
committed to any people since the Hebrews, 
the Greeks, and the Romans fulfilled their 
respective commissions of imparting to our 
race the blessings of religion, of learning, and 
of law. For, in Germany we revere the pro- 
lifie mother of nations, the reformer of a 
corrupted Christianity, and the conservator 
of the liberties and independence of the 
European commonwealth. Weakened as she 
has been in defensive, as well as in aggressive 
war, by the divisions of her territory into so 
many separate States, yet in that very weak- 
ness she has found her strength, in the 
unambitious but beneficent career which, by 
the prescient will of the Creator himself, she 
was destined to pursue, The fathers of some 
of the most aged amongst us witnessed her 
first assumption of her rank and proper 
station in the republic of letters; and we 
ourselves are witnesses how, in that com- 
paratively new region of national prowess, 
she has exhibited the same indestructible 
character which, more than a thousand years 
ago, enabled her to lay in this island the 
basis of a government, of which (if our pos- 
terity be true to their trust) another thousand 
years will scarcely witness the subversion. 
That England has her patrimony on the seas, 
France on the land, and Germany in the 
clouds, is a sarcasm at which a German may 
well afford to smile. For reverence in the 
contemplation of whatever is exalted, and 
imagination in the embellishment of what- 
ever is beautiful, and tenderness in cherishing 
whatever is lovely, and patience in the pur- 
suit of the most recondite truths, and courage 
in the avowal of every deliberate conviction, 
and charity in tolerating every form of honest 
dissent—these are now, as they have ever 
been, the vital elements of the Teutonic mind. 
They may, indeed, not seldom have given 
birth to an unmeaning mysticism, to vi- 
sionary hopes, and to dangerous errors, 
Yet, from their remotest ancestry, the Ger- 
mans have received these gifts as their best 
and most enduring inheritance; and by the 
exercise and influence of them, they im- 
pressed upon our own ancestral constitution 
much of that peculiar character which it 
retains to the present hour.” 


Is not the writing in the commence- 
ment of the foregoing passage open to the 
charge of pantheistic nationality ? Our 
readers recollect Mr. D'Israeh’s sar- 
casm at “the great work of Mr. 
Wordy, who wrote twenty volumes to 
prove that Providence was on the side 
of the Tories in the last war.” We ob- 
ject to Providence being appealed to 
as the source of special national deve- 
lopment. We think, and ecclesiastical 
writers will support us, that it is ex- 
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tremely dangerous to drag down Pro- 
vidence into that anomalous and jar- 
ring strife of local passions, and exag- 
gerated phases of society, called ‘‘ Na- 
tionalities.” We are now looking on 
the question from the merely ethical 
and cosmopolite point of view ; and we 
say that it is almost impossible, except 
for a hardened system-monger (which 
our lecturer is not), to assign an ethical 
aim to national courses. Let Burke 
be heard on this point: —‘ Abstract 
liberty, like other mere abstractions, 
is nowhere to be found. Liberty in- 
heres in sensible objects, and, accord- 
ingly, every nation has formed to itself 
some peculiar object, which, by way of 
eminence, becomes the criterion of its 
happiness.” The political aphorism of 
Burke teaches us that the national 
spirit is intensely personal, congenial 
with self-aggrandisement, whether in 
arts, like Italy—arms, like France—or 

wer, like England. Self-glorification 
in its collective form is at the bottom 
of all nationality. Even that late 
Prime Minister of France, M. Guizot, 
who of all French politicians sacrificed 
least to the aldvesd vent of his coun- 
try, once confessed, “ France must 
remain a Catholic power—that is its 
national destiny :” words which he 
uttered when taunted with the incon- 
sistency of his being a Protestant, 
while in his politics he went beyond 
all the moderate Orleanists in conced- 
ing power to the clergy of Rome in 
France. It was not without reference 
to this speech that our late Prime 
Minister, the preux chevalier of liberal- 
ism, talked of ‘*the jargon of nation- 
ality.” We must, therefore, object to 
Sir J. Stephen introducing final causes 
into the merely mundane distributions of 
society called ‘‘nations,” though we 
are far from excluding national entities 
from the great penal law of retribution, 
to which all created being isliable. And 
these considerations bring us to what 
we will designate the most important 
passage in all the lectures of our au- 
thor. 

Our readers have, doubtless, heard 
of the French Atheist, M. Comte, the 
author of a certain work called ‘* Course 
of Positive Philosophy.” This work, 
as a matter of course, from its display 
of audacious assertions, and undoubted 
attainments attracted, on its publication 
in France, considerable attention. — 
of our own men of science read the wor 
with respect for its learning, and con- 


tempt for the ppemenen shallow- 
ness of some of its irreverent and im- 
pious speculations. It was, indeed, 
with the deepest concern that we per- 
ceived both Mr. Grote and Mr. Mill 
one in that admirable history to which 
we have given cordial praise elsewhere, 
and the other in his profound treatise 
on logic—assigning importance to one 
of the most perilous and unsound conclu- 
sions, in what we will call M. Comte’s 
system of no system! We allude to M. 
Comte’s pretended discovery of the 
true law of triple historical develop- 
ment: the first stage being theological, 
when supernaturalism is accepted as 
the cause of creation ; the second being 
metaphysical, when general laws are 
referred to as causative; and the 
third being the positive or true scien- 
tific stage, when neither a creative, or 
subordinate and enacted laws are ac- 
knowledged, but when the facts of 
nature (including the general condi- 
tions of being) are taken simply as 
fixed, and positively self-supported and 
self-contained, in an universal attrac- 
tion of scientific harmony. No wonder 
that when an extravagant theory like 
this is taken as the key to mundane 
history, Sir James Stephen should 
seek to grapple with the assertions of 
M. Comte’s new science of sociology. 
We sympathise with him in his anxiety 
to overturn the formule of this athe- 
istic philosopher ; but we doubt whether 
he has used a method of refutation 
which will convince a disciple of M. 
Comte. He has devoted half a chapter 
to his comments on this presumptuous 
system, which we regret to see endorsed 
by Mr. Mill and Mr. Grote. But even 
to criticise Sir J. Stephen’s discussion 
of it would take us too much from the 
consideration of his lectures. On a 
future and early occasion we shall ex- 
pose the utter fallacy of this new me- 
thod of scientific investigation, which 
we should be sorry to see become 
current because men of talent have 
stamped their names upon it. We may, 
however, remind our readers in passing, 
that Mr. Grote and Mr, Mill are both 
meuinn, of same section of the 
same iti arty—that arrogant 
party Thich called iteelf a shileonhe 
cally Radical”—which had Mr. Ben- 
tham for its sage, Mr. Roebuck for 
its orator, Dr. Bowring for its poet. 
With that party religion was always 
practically ignored. Sir William 
Molesworth, one of its disciples, could 
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find no better mode of employing his 
spare money than in publishing a most 
expensive edition of Hobbes. Re- 
printing the writings of the author of 
“The Leviathan,” and adopting the 
arrogant philosophy of the composer of 
“ Positive Philosophy,” are fatal symp- 
toms of that earthborn materialism 
which is the main creed of nearly all the 
leaders of Radicalism in England. We 
rejoice to know that the general recog- 
nition of their anti-religious thinking 
has prevented all that is sound in the 
middle class from giving its confidence 
to them. 

We will not deny our readers the 
pleasure of reading part of Sir J. Ste- 
phen’s reply to Comte and the So- 
ciologists. He says, in referring to 
Mr. Mill's corollary from the propo- 
sition of Comte—of ‘the phenomena 
of society being generated by the ac- 
tion of outward circumstances : — 


“T answer, by denying that all the phe- 
nomena of society are thus generated. [ 
refer the great number, and the more im- 
portant of these phenomena, not to the ac- 
tion of any outward circumstances, but to 
the antagonistic influences of those two in- 
ternal principles, to which theology gives 
the names of natural corruption, and of Di- 
vine grace. Now, what human prescijence 
can make the right allowance for such in- 
fluences as these on individual man, and, 
therefore, on collective man, that is, on human 
society? Regarding the corruption of our 
nature, we are bidden to believe that ‘the 
heart of man is deceitful above all things,’ 
and to inquire, ‘ who can know it?” Regard- 
ing the influence of the Divine grace, we are 
taught that ‘like the wind, it bloweth where 
it listeth, but that no man can say whence 
it cometh, or whither it goeth.’ 

“ Fifthly. This, however, is petitio prin- 
cipit. I am assuming the truth of Chris- 
tiauity, and that truth is neither admitted 
nor denied by sociology, but passed by in 
studied silence. As one of the ‘less ad- 
vanced, I regard that silence as a just sub- 
ject of serious complaint. Christianity may 
be (as we believe) the greatest of all truths ; 
or it may be (as some have maintained), the 
greatest of all falsehoods. But that it should 
be true, and yet irrelevant to any system of 
social science, is utterly inconceivable. That 
the teachers of any such science should think 
themselves at liberty to abstain from so 
miucli as one passing allusion to it, is, there- 
fore, at least very marvellous. 

“For Christianity at least claims to answer 
many of the most intricate and arduous of 
their inquiries. It claims to supply us with 
some of those ‘ universal precepts,’ against 
which, as guides on such subjects, sociology 
has given in her most emphatic warning. 
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Are these claims ill-founded? If so, let 
their futility be unambiguously asserted, and 
plainly exposed ; for, if they are indeed fal- 
lacious, it is a fallacy diffused over a far 
greater multitude, and casting far deeper 
roots than any of those errors with which 
the ‘ positive’ has hitherto wrestled. 

“T anticipate the answer. No man is 
really free amongst us to ayow his disbelief 
of the religion of his age and country; nay, 
hardly of any one of the commoiily received 
articles of it. With whatever seriousness, 
decorum, and integrity of purpose, such an 
avowal may be made, he who makes it 
must sustain the full force of all those penal- 
ties, civil and social, which, more or less, at- 
tend upon all dissent, or supposed dissent, 
from the recognised standard of orthodoxy. 
I acknowledge and lament that this is so. 
I think that they who inflict such penalties 
are entitled to no praise, and to no gratitude, 
They give to disbelief a motive and an apo- 
logy for a dishonest self-concealment. They 
give to the believing a painful mistrust that 
there may possibly be existing, and yet con- 
cealed, some potent reasons, which, if men could 
speak their minds with real impunity, would 
be alleged against their own most cherished 
convictions. No infidel ever did, or can do, 
so much prejudice to our faith as has been 
done by those zealous adherents of it, who 
labour so strenuously, and so often with such 
unfortunate success, to terrify all objectors 
into silence. The early Christians were but 
too successful in destroying all the writings 
of the early infidels. Yet, for the confirma- 
tion of our faith in the present age, a com- 
plete copy of Celsus would be of far more 
value than the whole of the volumes of 
Origen. I, therefore, should not venture to 
condemn, much as I might regret, the silent 
passing over, by sociologists, of any refer- 
ence to the Scriptural solution of so many 
social problems, even if I were entitled 
(as I am not) or disposed (which I am still 
less) to ascribe that silence to a real, though 
unavowed, rejection by any of them of the 
authority of what Christians regard as an 
inspired canon. But be the reason of their 
taciturnity what it may, it, at least, leaves 
those who do acknowledge in that cafion the 
voice of a more than human wisdom, unre- 
buked in their attempts to draw from it 
other lessons than those which the ‘ positive’ 
has to teach, or than those which the ‘ con- 
crete deductive method’ can discover. 

“ Sixthly.—In reliance, therefore, upon 
that canon, I venture to think, that when 
we speculate on the phenomena of human 
society, it is not a mark of infantine weak- 
ness, but is rather the indication of the ma- 
turity of our strength to seek the solution of 
them by referring to ‘ supernatural agen- 
cies.’ Sure, at least, I am, that from the 
Pentateuch to the Apocalypse, those pheno- 
mena are thus interpreted. Such, beyond 
all dispute, is the unbroken tenor of the 
writings of all and of each of the prophets. It 
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is utterly impossible to reconcile those writ- 
ings with the doctrine, that he who would 
foretell the influence, on any society, of any 
contemplated measure, has to embrace only 
two elements in his calculation :—the one, 
the laws of human nature ; the other, the cir- 
cumstances in which the society in question 
is placed. A third, and yet more momentous 
element is invariably introduced in the inti- 
mations of Holy Scripture. That element is 
the nature of Him with whom we have to 
do, so far as He has been pleased to make 
His nature known to us, 

“tSeventhly.—I do not think that any 
student of the-Bible will be able to adjust 
the language of it to the dogma, that we are 
not at liberty to assume the existence of any 
‘universal precepts,’ according to the breach, 
or the observance of which will be the future 
development of the fortunes of any people. 
If this be, indeed, one of the dictates of the 
modern social science, then is that science in 
the most direct and absolute conflict with 
the dictates of what wé accept and reve- 
rence as the Word of God. Every sentence of 
that Word lays down, or refers to, some ‘ uni- 
versal precepts,’ the sanctions of which, so 
far as communities of men are concerned, 
are either their temporal welfare, or their 
temporal misery. 

“ Finally.— Whoever shall attempt to in- 
terpret the past sequences of human his- 
tory, or to anticipate those which are still to 
come, if he shall make that attempt by the 
aid of such lights as he can derive from re- 
velation, must make a latge allowance for 
one consideration, which sociology entirely 
overlooks. I refer to the doetrine of a par- 
ticulur providence. 

*“T cannot conceive that any man, whose 
mind is deeply imbued with Scriptural stu- 
dies, and especially with the study of the his- 
torical and prophetical Scriptures, should also 
adopt that philosophy of our times, which 
transfers to the movements of the human will, 
and to the consequent condition of the members 
of the human family, laws borrowed from the 
statics and the dynamics of mechanical science. 
The language of the Bible is, doubtless, to a 
great extent, rhetorical and poetical; but 
after making every possible deduetion from 
its precise literal meaning on that ground, 
there still remains in it an overwhelming 
weight of concurring testimony to the fact, 
that, what may be called the natural se- 
quences of events in the affairs of men, are 
continually broken by tlieDivine interposition. 
Everywhere, and in every conceivable va- 
riety of expression, we meet, for example, 
with assertions and illustrations of the fact, 
that God is continually raising up indivi- 
dual men who, from their peculiar characters, 
are designed, and made, to serve as pivots, 
upon which the whole circuit of human af- 
fairs isto revolve. It is superfluous to quote 
from the sacred story examples so familiar 
to us all as these divine dispensations. Take 
an instance far more near ty out own times. 
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Suppose a sociologist—a very long-lived one, 
indeed—studious of the nature of man, and 
of the tendencies of his motives of action— 
to have contemplated the circumstances of 
human society, as they existed in England 
in the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
and as they existed in France, in the middle 
of the eighteenth. He might, in either case, 
haye foreseen an approaching increase of 
popular franchises at the expense of monar- 
chical prerogatives. But it would have been 
utterly beyond his power to foresee that the 
English throne would be filled by a prince 
distinguished for stubborn audacity, and that 
the throne of France would be filled by a 
prinee not less distinguished by timid irreso- 
ution, Yet, on those their personal cha- 
racters everything was, in reality, to depend, 
If Charles and Louis had changed places, 
there would have been a reform in either 
country, but a revolution in neither. The 
Supreme Disposer of events, and He alone, 
could foresee that, in that crisis of the history 
of each of those states, the moral tempera- 
ment of an individual man would work out 
such results. But foreseeing it, His particu- 
lar providence ordained that the crown 
should, in either case, be worn by such a 
man as was necessary for bringing about the 
predestined catastrophe. 

“Tn thus adhering to the revealed Word 
of God—not, indeed, to supersede the social 
science, but continually to control its autho- 
rity, to supply its deficiencies, and to cor- 
rect its errors—we aie, of course, subject to 
that kind, and degree, of liability to mistake, 
which we incar in receiving Holy Scrip- 
ture as the authentic disclosure to man of 
the will and the dealings of his Creator. If, . 
in so receiying Holy Scripture, we are really 
mistaken, let the error be distinctly pointed 
out, and, if possible, established. But by 
merely pretermitting the subject, our teach- 
ers point out nothing, and establish nothing, 
respecting it. Unaided by them, we must, 
therefore, needs cling to our baptismal faith, 
and to the confessions of our maturer years ; 
and in that faith reverently attempt to ga~ 
ther from our Bibles a higher and a surer 
social science than we can derive from any 
other source.” 


Sir J. Stephen has, to say the very 
least, as mastuline an intellect, and ag 
great capacity in speculation, as either 
Mr. Mill or Mr. Grote, and he i8' not 


ashamed of the Gospel of Christ, but 


reverently receives it. The sociolo- 
gists, however, will scoff at his Chiris- 
tianity as being proof that he is only in 
the’ first stage, when supernaturalism 
is acknowledged. For thé moment 
laying aside what they would call “* the 
hypothesis of Christianity,” we would 
press — the attention of our readers 
that all such philosophy as that of 
Comte runs counter, not only to Re- 
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velation, but to the sublime ideas, the 
far reaching views, and soaring sen- 
timents of Socrates, Plato, and Cicero. 
Our full-grown French infidels lag be- 
hind the uninspired geniuses of Pagan 
antiquity, upon whom the light of 
revelation never shone. Even Cicero 
has himself, as every classical reader 
knows, anticipated and refuted the 
views of our modern materialists. M. 
Comte has said that the language 
“the Heavens declare the glory of 
God” should give place, for the “ Hea- 
vens declare the glorious genius of 
Kepler and Newton, who established 
their laws”!!! The famous ‘‘ Unde 
Autem?” of Cicero is thrown away 
upon M. Comte. Whence came the 
laws, that the intellect of Kepler and 
Newton ascertained ; and again, whence 
came the mind that ascertained those 
laws? But we leave this subject for 
the present, expressing our pleasure at 
the Cambridge Professor having en- 
tered the lists against Messrs. Grote 
and Mill. The name of Mr. Grote 
recalls to us that Sydney Smith, in his 
**No Ballot,” said that Mr. Grote 
would be a great politician if the world 
were a chess-board; and the endorse- 
ment by Mr. Grote of Comte’s views 
puts us in mind of Cowley’s quaint lines 
on * Destiny,” which are not without 
an oblique reference to Atheism :— 


“ Strange and unnatural! Let’s stay and see 
This pageant of a prodigy. 
Lo, of themselves th’ enlightened chessmen move ! 
La, the unbred, ill-organed pieces prove 
As full of art and iudustry, 
Of courage and of policy, 
As we ourselves, who think there's nothing wise but 
we!” 


Comparing the two volumes of Sir 
James Stephen one with another, we 
must give our decided preference to 
the second, as being more eloquent and 
original. His first ten lectures are to 
a great extent a resumé of Guizot and 
Sismondi; and he has tried to squeeze 
too much matter into a small space. 
But the second volume shows more of 
the genius of his own mind, and his 
true appreciation of human nature, as 
moulded by the varieties of religious 
opinion. We wish that we could per- 
suade him to address himself to the 
history of the Protestant Reformation. 
There is no living Englishman more 
capable of linking his name with his 
land’s language, if he engaged upon 
such a theme as we have now sug- 
gested. General Napier has not more 
special aptitude for describing a mili- 
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tary campaign than Sir J. Stephen for 
depicting a religious revolution. He 
can compress his powers to subtle 
analysis of individual, and dilate them 
to the grasp of collective human nature, 
He has the breadth without the cold- 
ness of the eclectic school ; and his long 
official experience gives him the power 
of appreciating those moments of des- 
tiny pregnant with historical fate. 
Let the reader mark the masculine 
sense and large views which he applies 
to the important change in the re- 
ligious profession of Henry IV. :— 


“Henry the Fourth had been trained in 
the Calvinistic creed by his mother, Jane 
D’Albret. D’Aubigné, who knew her well, 
says of her, that though perfectly feminine 
in every other respect, she possessed a mas- 
culine intrepidity of soul; that her capacity 
was equal to the most arduous duties, and 
her heart invincible to the greatest cala- 
mities. Her son was the heir of her courage 
and her understanding, but not of her devo- 
tion or her constancy. The early impressions 
of her maternal love and wisdom were, pro- 
bably, never altogether obliterated from his 
mind, even by the habitual licentiousness 
both of his early and of his mature life; yet 
such licence never was, and never can be, 
associated with the faith which prepares man, 
by self-conquest, to become the conqueror of 
the world. So far as any real religious con- 
victions can be ascribed to Henry, he seems 
to have been a Protestant to the last; but 
that no such convictions had a very firm 
hold on his mind, is the inference to be drawn 
from almost every passage of his life. When, 
at last, he preferred the abandonment of his 
creed to the loss of his crown, it may, per- 
haps, have appeared to himself, as it evi- 
dently did to his friends, that he was rather 
incurring an imputation on his honour, as a 
gentleman, than inflicting a wound on his 
conscience, as a Christian. To this day the 
apostasy is defended, and the dishonour de- 
nied, by many of his countrymen, on grounds 
against which a protest must be made by 
every one to whom truth and integrity are 
something better than empty words. 

“* Consider,’ it is said, ‘the consequences 
which hung on his decision. By adhering 
to the Reformed Church, he must have pro- 
longed the most disastrous of all civil wars— 
he must have seen the dismemberment of 
France between the League and Philip the 
Second—he must, himself, have been super- 
seded in favour of the Duke of Mayenne, by 
the States-General, whom the Duke had con- 
vened at Paris—he must thus have abdi- 
cated the throne of the Bourbons to the 
House of Guise—and must have delivered 
up the Huguenots as defenceless victims to 
the bigotry of the Leaguers and their head. 
On the other hand, by returning to the 
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bosom of the Church of Rome, Henry,’ pro- 
ceed his apologists, ‘had the certainty, not 
only of escaping these dangers, but of re- 
storing peace to his kingdom, of transmitting 
the crown to his posterity, and of securing 
toleration to his ancient Protestant adhe- 
rents. With what reason or humanity,’ they 
ask, ‘could he, in the prospect of such con- 
sequences, persist any longer in maintaining 
a religious creed, and observing an ecclesi- 
astical ritual, to which, after all, he had 
never given more than a hesitating and 
thoughtless preference ?” 

“To the question thus stated may first be 
opposed another question. What is the 
depth of criminality thus imputed to Henry 
the Fourth, by those who represent him as 
conducting, during many successive years, 
the most deadly civil war recorded in the 
history of a Christendom, for the establish- 
ment of a religion, to which neither his 
heart, nor his understanding, yielded any 
genuine allegiance? His accusers have never 
raised so heavy an accusation against him as 
is thus preferred by his apologists. The re- 
verence due to the memory of so great a 
man, and all the probabilities of the case, 
require us to reject the hypothesis that he 
was an hypocrite, even when leading the 
Huguenots in the fields of Contras and Ivry. 
His real responsibility is, that of having 
acted on the belief that, by disavowing his 
faith, he would best promote the interests of 
his people, of his descendants, and of him- 
self. His error was that of elevating the 
human above the Divine prescience, and of 
claiming for the foresight of man an higher 
authority than for the immutable laws of 
God. Doubtless it was not without some 
plausible sophistry that he reconciled to him- 
self so wilful, and so solemn a departure 
from the sacred obligations of truth. Doubt- 
less he believed it to be, on the whole, ex- 
pedient for others and for himself. But that 
it was really inexpedient we know, because 
we know that, by the divine law, it was 
unequivocally forbidden.” 


Henry the Fourth-was, at best, an 
indifferentist in religion. He said to the 
Protestant and Romanist divines, after 
hearing their arguments, “‘ J/ me semble 

e vous avez la raison tous les deux.” 

e sensuality of his life rendered him 
somewhat colene to the stings of his 
conscience. ‘The suggestion of Sir J. 
Stephen, that Henry found his honour 
as a gentleman, more than his con- 
science as a Christian, wounded by his 
pees conversion, seems to us 

ounded in truth. He probably acted 
instinctively, with his low standard of 
morality, upon the reckless principle 
b Ar. Macaulay, “ that the 

essence of politics is compromise”—a 
dictum that strikes at the root of all 
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political science—a pretty specimen 
of parliamentary morality and govern- 
mental ethics. But Henry the Fourth 
was a great man with all his faults; and 
there isnoscene more sublime, in our ap- 
prehension, in the whole French Re- 
volution, than that of the revolutionary 
rabble arrested before his statue on 
the Pont Neuf, and resolving to leave 
the hero’s effigy remain unharmed, 
while they pulverised all other monar- 
chical relies on which they could lay 
their ruffian hands. 

The fact of England having em- 
braced the Reformation, while France 
adopted a modified Romanism (for so 
must the Gallican Church be consi- 
dered), is one of the leading historical 
facts in modern history. What Sir 
James Stephen has said of this remark- 
able difference between the cases of 
the two kingdoms, does not, altogether, 
meet our approbation; but we will 
allow our readers first to hear the able 
author state his views, at least as much 
of them as we have space to extract :— 


“ First.—The Calvinistic type which Pro- 
testantism assumed in France was alien from 
the national character. While yet a novelty, 
indeed, it was also a fashion. To sing the 
hymns of Marot in the Poé aux Clercs, or to 
join the multitude which thronged the pul- 
pit of Theodore Beza, was the mode in a 
country where that capricious power has 
ever erected the chief seat of her dominion ; 
but ere long the national spirit reasserted 
its indefeasible authority. Turning away 
from the cold, unimpressive worship of Ge- 
neva, the great, the noble, and the rich, 
followed by the crowd which usually follows 
them, joined again in theatrical processions 
to the shrines of their patron saints, and 
knelt, as before, around the altars, where 
the dramatic solemnities of the mass were 
celebrated amidst clouds of incense, and 
strains of sacred harmony. In religion, as 
in everything else, the craving of the French 
mind for spectacle, for representation, and 
for effect, is, and ever has been, insatiable. 

“* Secondly.—The Calvinistic system was 
distinguished from that of all the other re- 
formed churches, by the extent to which it 
rejected ecclesiastical tradition, and erected 
the whole superstructure of belief and wor- 
ship on the Holy Scriptures, as interpreted 
by Calvin himself. Not content to sever 
those bonds which, reaching back to the 
most remote Christian antiquity, should hold 
together the churches of every age in one 
indissoluble society, he imposed on his dis- 
ciples, and on their spiritual progeny, in all 
future times, other bonds, wrought by him- 
self, from his study of the Bible, and em- 
bracing the whole compass, not of theology 
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alone, but of moral philosophy also. His 
Christian institutes claimed and acquired for 
a season, in his church, an empire resembling 
that which the logic and ethics of Aristotle 
had so long enjoyed in the schools. But 
Calvin was not an Aristotle. His vivacious, 
inquisitive, sceptical fellow-countrymen were 
not schoolmen. Ere many years had 
passed, they became impatient of the dog- 
matism even of their great patriarch himself. 
By attempting to bring all moral science 
within the sphere of theology, and by con- 
verting scientific principles into articles of 
faith, he had exposed to the attacks of that 
ingenious and versatile people, a long line of 
positions ; many of which, even when found 
to be defenceless, could not be abandoned 
with safety to the rest. The reaction which 
took place hurried the insurgents from one 
extreme to the other. Servetus may be said 
to have at length obtained his revenge. The 
doctrines for which he died were widely dif- 
fused throughout the churches, founded by 
the author of his death—for, in the history 
of Calvinism in France, we have the most 
impressive of all illustrations of the truth, 
that no Christian Society can sever itself 
from the ancient and once universal com- 
monwealth of the Christian Church, except 
at the imminent risk of sacrificing the es- 
sence of Christianity to the spirit of inde- 
pendence. The Socinianism of the later Pro- 
testant Church of France was at once the 
proof of its inherent weakness, and the cause 
of its further decline. 

“ Thirdly.— The Reformation in France be- 
came comparatively barren of constitutional 
freedom and of its other legitimate fruits, 
because the Reformed Church there soon and 
widely departed from its appropriate charac- 
ter, to assume the office of a party in the 
State. The alliance of the Huguenots with 
the Politiques was fatal at once to the reli- 
gious discipline of the former, and to their 
personal sanctity. Their preachers foresaw 
the contaminating influence of that associa- 
tion, and earnestly, but vainly, dissuaded it. 
Thus the Treaty of Milhau, of December, 
1578, between the Protestants and Poli- 
tiques, was little, if at all, less than a 
deliberate treason. Thus, also, the still more 
intimate connexion between the Consistorians 
and the Gentilhommes, in the ranks of the 
Huguenots, themselves, was formed at a 
grievous detriment to the severer virtues by 
which the early Reformers had been distin- 
guished: Jt is the testimony of a writer of 
their own age and party, that the flame of 
piety among the Calvinists had been effec- 
tually extinguished by the dissolute and 
scandalous examples of their more worldly 
associates, and that debauchery advanced and 
overflowed among them far and ‘wide, like an 
uncontrollable torrent. 

“ Fourthly.—The virtue, and with it the 
energy and the success, of the Protestants, 
was further impaired by the seductions to 
which their chiefs and leaders were exposed 
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from their too frequent contact with Cathe- 
rine and her court. Rank, office, and all the 
other allurements of royal patronage were 
employed to shake their fidelity ; and Mézerai 
asserts that more Huguenots were converted 
in four years by these methods, than had 
been induced to abandon their religion in 
forty years by the terrors of the scaffold and 
of the sword. 

“ Fifthly.—Even yet more fatal to the 
religious spirit, and therefore, to the moral 
and political influence of the Huguenots, 
were the sanguinary habits they contracted 
during many years of civil warfare. The 
atrocities of that dark era were not confined 
to the Catholics. As the contest proceeded, 
the parties on either side became gradually 
bereft, not only of the spirit of Christianity, 
but of the feelings of our common humanity ; 
while the moral sense was paralysed, if not 
deadened, by the sight and the perpetration 
of remorseless cruelties. To men stained with 
such crimes, however sorely provoked to the 
commission of them, it was not given to raise 
aloft the cross of the Redeemer, and to an- 
nounce the tidings of peace and reconciliation. 
By the lips of such heralds, even the Gospel 
itself was proclaimed in vain. 

“Sixthly.—The relations between the 
Huguenot Church and the State being always 
those of antagonists, there subsisted between 
them no alliance to arrest that instability of 
religious opinions to which independent 
ecclesiastical bodies are so much addicted, or 
to infuse into the body politic those principles 
of social equality and of mental freedom by 
which the Protestant Churches are habitu- 
ally distinguished 

“Seventhly.—It was the error and the 
misfortune of the French Protestants to con- 
fide the conduct-of them to the Princes of the 
House of Bourbon. The first of them, 
Anthony of Navarre, deserted and betrayed 
it, in the visionary hope that the triumvi- 
rate would reward him by the exchange of 
his nominal crown for a real sovereignty. 
His brother, Louis de Condé, deserted and 
betrayed it in the persuasion that Catherine 
would confer upon him the office of lieute- 
nant-general of France. The younger Condé 
deserted and betrayed it to rescue his life 
from the assassins of St. Bartholomew. 
Henry IV. twicé abjured the Protestant 
creed—first for the preservation of his life, 
and then for the preservation of his crown. 
These treacheries of the four Bourbons, whom 
the Huguenots followed in the civil wars, 
were only less fatal to their interests than 
the unrelenting persecutions of the three 
Bourbons, who successively occupied the 
French throne between the death of Henry 
IV. and the accession of Louis XVI. 

“Eighthly. It is to the persecutions to 
which the Protestants were exposed, from 
the time of their first appearance in the city 
of Meaux, till the near approach of the 
French Revolution, that we must chiefly 
ascribe their failure to acquire the authority 
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and influence necessary to their propagation 
of constitutional liberty in France. Thestory 
of these persecutions, so merciless, so unre- 
lenting, and so continuous, fill vast volumes 
which have been dedicated to the memory of 
the sufferers, by the martyrologists of their 
own party. It is a story which no man 
would either willingly read, or repeat, or 
even abbreviate. It exhibits our common 
nature in its most offensive aspect. It per- 
vades every era of the French annals. It 
assumes every conceivable form of cruelty 
and injustice, and many forms inconceivable 
to the darkest imagination, unaided by an 
actual knowledge of those horrible details. 
If the most terrific act of this prolonged 
tragedy was the massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew, the most revolting was the dra- 
gonnades of Louis XIV. Catherine and her 
son had, at least, the excuse of believing that 
the enemies they destroyed were dangerous 
to their own safety, and their offence was 
not committed under the veil of any eminent 
devotion. Madame de Maintenon and her 
husband, on the other hand, neither felt, nor 
affected to feel, any dread of the myriads of 
helpless victims whom they impoverished, 
banished, imprisoned, and destroyed ; but it 
was at the bidding of their confessors—with 
the cordial support of their priesthood—with 
prayers continually on their lips—and in the 
name of the Prince of Peace, that they daily 
offered up these human sacrifices. The blood 
of the martyrs has, indeed, been the seed of 
the Church, but not when the hearts of the 
persecutors have been sufficiently steeled 
against all lassitude, compunction, and re- 
morse. In almost every part of Europe, 
which, at this day, acknowledges the spiritual 
dominion of the papacy—the sword, the 
scourge, the brand, and the axe, wielded by 
the secular powers under the guidance of 
their spiritual advisers, have effectually ar- 
rested the progress of the Reformation. In 
France those weapons were but too success- 
fully employed by the house of Valois, and 
of Bourbon, to crush religious liberty, and 
with it to eradicate the seeds of constitutional 
freedom ; but they were also, however, un- 
consciously, employed to prepare the way for 
the convulsions by which two whole gene- 
rations of mankind have been unceasingly 
agitated, and by which the Capetian dynasty 
has again and again been subverted from its 
once immovable foundations.” 


On a former occasion we discussed 
the effects on society of Protestantism 
and Romanism, considered simply as 
political systems of opinion (* Corres- 
pondence of Charles the Fifth.”*) We 
may now offer some remarks upon the 
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position of Sir James Stephen, that 
the national character’ of thé Frénéh 
was an efficient cause of their’ tejéd- 
tion of Calvinism. And in the first 
place we will ask whether Scriptural 
religion could be so little Catholic in 
its genius as to fail before that peculiar 
species of moral essence, called ** Na- 
tionality 2” We certainly do not think 
so. Nor can we believe that a severe 
and Scriptural religion is essentially 
unsuited to a lively, vivacious, and 
versatile race. The perfervidum inge+ 
nium Scotorum finds Presbyterianism 
more congenial than Episcopacy ;' and 
we question whether minds that re+ 
quire a constant variety of ideas to be 
glittering before them, would not find 
a religion that painted to them in 
strong colours the lives of the Jewish 
people, and constantly dwelt on the 
marvellous and awful mysteries in the 
Scriptures, more mind-stirring and 
soul-captivating, more dazzling and 
fascinating to the head and heart, 
than the perpetual iteration of the for- 
mal and theatric pageants of Rome, with 
its apparatus of robed mimes, its ever- 
going factories of spurious miracles, its 
wardrobes of pagan and medieval eos- 
tume, and its regimental routine of 
sacerdotal parading. Viewed merely 
by an artist's eye the solemn masque- 
rading of Romanism may be attractive, 
as a pageant hovering between the 
suggestive and the burlesque; but does 
Sir James Stephen consider the stale: 
ness of custom and the weariness of 
mere formalism? We doubt whether 
the French national character can be 
deemed congenial with a religion of pa- 
rade. Romanism has failed to retain 
France within its fold. Even the better 
species of French Papist believes about 
half of his religion. The truth on this 
point seemstous, that the lives and cha- 
racters of the Protestant Reformers 
in France were stern and forbidding. 
The most intensely Scriptural form of 
faith is not necessarily opposed to the 
graces and amenities of life, which are 
so dearly prized in France. There 
was a strong taint of morbid fanaticism 
in some of the French Protestant writ- 
ers. Several of them were not unlike 
our Puritan preachers, scourged by a 
Hudibras.t In his “ Age of Louis the 


* Vide Untversity Macazine, Vol. XXXVI., October, 1850, p. 429. 
t The object which, under God’s Providence, Puritanism was to serve, has been stated with 
logical precision, in a masterly discourse, replete with learning and academical ‘eloquence 
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Fourteenth,” Voltaire comments with 
‘malign sarcasm upon the fancies and 
whimsies of some of them, sophistically 
endeavouring to confound Protestant- 
ism with Romanism in one stream of 
unbelieving scorn and soul-destroyin 
blasphemy. We know of no nationa 
character in mankind antagonistic to 
Scriptural religion, but we admit that 
the fanaticism or personal rigour of its 
missionaries may impede its diffusion, 
as scowling looks and scofling tones 
can mar eloquent composition in the 
pulpit, or a downcast air and whining 
utterance render an acute intellect 
powerless at the bar. 

For it is worthy of notice that Ro- 
manism, as a system, has points at all 
sides likely to attract the flashes of 
French scorn. Started upon level 

und, we would say, that Protestant- 
ism ought to be more congenial with the 
French intellect, that does not cower 
to authority like the minds of Spain 
and Portugal. But the missionaries of 
religion amongst a people like the 
French should, in their manners and 
in harmless little customs, assimilate 
with the national spirit. They should 
beware, for the sake of the immortal 
cause they plead, to disfigure it by being 
sour or fanatical. The serene face— 
the happy smile—the manly port— 
should pre-eminently accompany the 
preachers of the Word amongst a race 
of mercurial nature and keen suscepti- 
bilities. A graceful and courteous 
familiarity we especially urge amongst 
all such races. osteanie preaching 
the Word, whether in France or Ire- 
land, should beware of the popular 
imagination looking on them as monks 
reading the Scriptures in their national 
tongue. In France, the Protestant 
divines were not sufficiently national 
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in their tastes; but we repeat that it 
was not the creed which they preached 
that was at all antagonistic to the 
French mind. 

Some of the causes assigned by our 
author for the failure of Protestantism 
in France existed in other countries, 
We think that he is not sufficiently ex- 
plicit in his statement of the differ- 
ences between English and French so- 
ciety at the period of the Reformation. 
In England there was, even then, ‘a 
people” with municipal liberties, and 
withimperfect constitutional franchises. 
Her jury system alone was enough to be- 
get a public opinion. Wherever opinion 
exists, there must be judgment and 
examination ; and when the latter qua- 
lities are applied to religion there Pro- 
testantism is, of course, germinated. 
The trading towns of England, the 
wealth of the burghers, and their feel- 
ings of independence, were all favour- 
able to the reception of Protestant- 
ism. In Germany, the petty inde- 
pendent kingdoms were favourable to 
the Reformation, in order to be deli- 
vered from Italian domination, and the 
7 tyranny of Rome. 

n France, till the time of the Revo- 
lution, the Court was the main source of 
political power, and public interests 
were swayed to and fro by the caprices 
and intrigues of the gay, the thought- 
less, and the volatile adventurers, in a 
scene of perpetual intrigue. Opinion, 
in its large sense, could not be perfectly 
developed under the Court of the old 
French monarchy, and the absolutism 
of Rome was only too congenial with 
the spirit of unconstitutional monarchy 
in France. Something, also, ought 
to be allowed to the national rivalry 
and opposition between England and 
France. The fact that Protestantism 


(“ God’s Mercies in the Church Missions,” by the Rev. William Quain, Rector of Dungan- 
non) :—‘ As it had pleased God in his all-wise Providence, and for the accomplishment of 
his gracious purposes, to permit the excesses of Romanism, so likewise was he pleased, at this 
period, to permit the excesses of Puritanism. He would manifest his will in a manner that may 
not be mistaken, that the Church should walk in all time to come in the middle path which 
lies between these two extreme developments ; and that it was in a faithful adherence to the 
principles of the Reformation, and to the providential mission assigned to her by this His great 
instrument, that she may expect the protection of His Almighty arm, and the continuance of 
those mercies wherewith she hath been, for so many ages, so signally blessed, The Church 
would likewise be moulded, and disciplined, and trained into the temper that consorted with 
her constitution by her severe experiences, She was to be, in the course of God's providence, 
the great Missionary Church of the world ; her branches were to extend to the farthest ends 
of the earth ; she would have to contend against false principles at home, and in the remote 
lands where her missions were to be established ; and upon what vantage ground would she 
not be placed in her spiritual warfare, by having the practical operations of these extreme, 
and, to her, antagonistic principles recorded in her annals, for her guidance and instruction °’ 
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had been embraced by the English, 
was sufficient to make the French view 
it with some degree of hostility. 

We wish that we had space to ex- 
tract several of the graceful portraits 
with which the second of these volumes 
is enriched. But our limits warn us 
to close. We must, however, notice 
the relationship between the minds of 
Mr. Macaulay and Sir J. Stephen. 
They both are masters in the art of 
picturesque essay writing. In word 

ainting, and giving descriptions of 
fife, they are adepts, and, perhaps, 
allow artistic feelings to intrude too 
far upon the province of literature. 
They write too much for the eye. Mr. 
Macaulay has more brilliancy and 
finish ; Sir J. Stephen more originalit 
and breadth of view. The first excels 
in analysis of the intellect ; the last is 
superior in his penetration of the heart. 
The ex-Parliamentary writer treats sa- 
cred subjects too often like a mere de- 
bater ; and the son of Master Stephen 
and friend of Wilberforce discusses 
common topics in the style of a divine. 
Both are masters of a vivid and highly- 
coloured rhetoric: their compositions, 
though written for ‘ effect,” are mus- 
cular and vigorous. They can accom- 
modate themselves to the discussion of 
various topics with elastic versatility 
and ease; but both are commentators 
on philosophy rather than philoso- 
phers themselves. ‘Their own systems 
of thought are fragmentary in cha- 
racter—the Whig partizan predomi- 
nating in Mr. Macaulay; the philoso- 
phical low-churchman being ever pre- 
sent in Sir J. Stephen: neither having 
yet arrived at a synthesis stamped with 
scientific precision, and moulded into 
harmonious unity. Both have written 
from Protestant feelings—always with 
eloquence—sometimes with injudicious 
carelessness. The essay on “ Ranke’s 
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Popes,” by Mr. Macaulay, decks the 
Roman Church with graces not her 
own. One-half of it reads like a pane- 
gyric upon the Papacy, and has been 
welcomed with delight by the ardent 
Romanists of the empire. On the other 
hand, in his bantering and rather maun- 
dering paper on “ The Clapham Sect,” 
Sir J. Stephen has exhibited religion 
devolving into what Edmund Burke 
called “ the dust and powder of indi- 
viduality.” In the House of Com. 
mons—in his essays—in his ‘* History 
of England,” Mr. Macaulay has poured 
forth a contradictory mass of dicta on 
religion with all the versatility of a 
literary Kossuth. In his literary alli- 
ance with the Whigs, Sir J. Stephen 
may well cause some surprise. Both 
are foremost amongst the living prose 
writers of the Whigs; but the loose- 
ness of their ideas, and a certain want 
of coherence in their practical views, 
detract from their philosophical preten- 
sions. Mr. Macaulay may, at a super- 
ficial glance, appear to be the more 
gifted man ; but, on reflection, it would 
seem that one who, after thirty years’ 
toil in the Colonial Office, could write 
with the force and encyclopzdic readi- 
ness of Sir J. Stephen, must almost de- 
serve the compliment paid to him by 
Mr. Henry Taylor in his dedication of 
the “ Statesman”—namely, “ that for 
a union of the active and specula- 
tive powers of one mind,” Sir James 
Stephen is almost without a rival. And 
we are not without hopes that Sir J. 
Stephen, after M. Mignet has pub- 
lished his great work on the ‘* History 
of the Reformation,” may apply him. 
self to the same exhaustless theme, and 
produce a historical piece worthy of his 
powers, and of the _~— expectations 
which these lectures that we have been 
reviewing are calculated to awaken. 
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BY D, F. M'CARTHY. 


PROEM. 
There is within this world of ours 
Full many a happy home and hearth ; 
What time, the Saviour’s blessed birth, 
Makes glad the gloom of wintry hours. 


When back from severed shore from shore, 
And over seas that vainly part, 
The scattered embers of the heart 
Glow round the parent hearth once more. 


When those, who now are anxious men, 
Forget their growing years and cares; 
Forget the time-flakes on their hairs, 

And laugh light-hearted boys again. 


When those who now are wedded wives, 
By children of their own embraced, 
Recall their early joys, and taste 

Anew the childhood of their lives. 


And the old people—the good sire 

And kindly parent-mother—glow 

To feel their children’s children throw 
Fresh warmth around the Christmas fire. 


When in the sweet colloquial din, 
Unheard the sullen sleet-winds shout ; 
And though the winter rage without, 

The social summer reigns within. 


THE FAMILY OF FLOWERS. 
But in this wondrous world of ours 
Are other circling kindred chords— 
Binding poor harmless beasts and birds, 
And the fair family of flowers. 


That family that meet to day 
From many a foreign field and glen— 
For what is Christmas time with men 
Is with the flowers the month of May. 


Back to the meadows of the West, 
Back to their natal fields they come ; 
And as they reach their wished-for home, 
Tue Moruer folds them to her breast. 


And as she breathes, with balmy sighs, 
A fervent blessing over them, 
The tearful, glistening dews begem 
The parents’ and the children’s eyes. 


She spreads a carpet for their feet, 
And mossy pillows for their heads, 
And curtains-round their fairy beds 
With blossom-broidered branches sweet : 
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She feeds them with ambrosial food, 
And fills their cups with nectared wine ; 
And all her choristers combine 

To sing their welcome from the wood : 


And all that love can do is done, 
As shown to them in countless ways ; 
She kindles to a brighter blaze 

The fireside of the world—the Sun: 


And with her own soft, trembling hands, 
In many a calm and cool retreat, 
She laves the dust that soils their feet 
In coming from the distant lands ; 


WATER-LILIES. 


Or, leading down some sinuous path, 
Where the shy stream’s encircling heights 
Shut out all prying eyes, invites 

Her Lily daughters to the bath. 


There, with a mother’s harmless pride, 
Admires them sport the waves among : 
Now lay their ivory limbs along 

The buoyant bosom of the tide— 


Now lift their marble shoulders o’er 
The rippling glass, or sink with fear, 
As if the wind approaching near 
Were some wild lover from the shore ; 


FOREST BUDS. 


Or else the parent turns to these, 
The younglings born beneath her eye, 
And hangs the baby-buds close by, 
In wind-rocked cradles, from the trees. 


And as the branches fall and rise, 
Each leafy-folded swathe expands : 
And now are spread their tiny hands, 
And now are seen their starry eyes. 


But soon the feast concludes the day, 
And yonder in the sun-warmed dell, 
The happy circle meet to tell 

Their labours since the bygone May: 


THE DAISY. 


A bright-faced youth is first to raise 
His cheerful voice above the rest, 
Who bears upon his hardy breast 

A golden star with silver rays: 


Worthily won—for he had been 

A traveller in many.a land, 

And with his slender staff in hand 
Had wandered over many a green: 


Had seen the Shepherd Sun unpen | « 
Heaven's fleecy flocks, and let them stray 
Over the high-peaked Himalay, 

Till night shut up the fold again : 
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Had sat upon a mossy ledge 

O’er Bais in the morning’s beams, 

Or where the sulphurous crater steams 
Had hung suspended Som the edge. 


Or following its devious course 

Up many a weary winding mile, 

Had tracked the long, mysterious Nile 
Even to its now no-fabled source : 


Resting, perchance, as on he strode, 
To see the herded camels pass 
Upon the strips of way-side 

That line with green the dust-white road. 


Had often closed his weary lids 

In green oases of the waste, 

Or in the mighty shadows traced 
By the eternal pyramids. 


Had slept within an Arab’s tent 
Pitched for the night beneath a palm, 
Or when was heard the vesper psalm 
With the pale nun in worship bent : 


Or on the moon-lit fields of France, 
When happy village maidens trod 
Lightly the fresh and verdurous sod, 

There was he seen amid the dance : 
































Yielding with sympathising stem 
To the quick feet that round him flew, 
Sprang from the ground as they would do, 

Or sank unto the alk with them : 


Or, child-like, played with girl and boy, 
By many 4 river's bank, and gave 
His floating body to the wave 

Full many a time to give them joy. 


‘These and a thousand other tales 
The traveller told, and welcome found ; 
These were the simple tales went round 
The happy circles in the vales : 


Keeping reserved with conscious pride, 
His noblest act, his crowning feat, 
How he had led even Humboldt’s feet 

Up Chimborazo’s mighty side. 


oa him through the trackless snow, 
y sheltered clefts of living soil, 

Sect’ ning the fearless traveller's toil, 

With memories of the world below. 


LILIES. 
Such was the hardy Daisy’s tale, 
And then the maidens of the group— 
Lilies, whose languid heads down droop 
Over their pearl-white shoulders pale, 





Told, when the genial glow of June 
Had passed, they sought still warmer climes, 
And took beneath the verdurous limes, 
Their sweet siesta through the noon, 
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And seeking still, with fond pursuit, 
The phantom Health, which lures and wiles 
Its followers, to the shores and isles 

Of amber waves, and golden fruit. 


There they had seen the orange grove, 
Enwreath its gold with buds of white, 
As if themselves had taken flight, 
And settled on the boughs above. 


There kiss’d by every rosy mouth, 
And press’d to every gentle breast, 
These pallid daughters of the West, 
Reign’d in the sunshine of the South. 


And, thoughtful of the things divine, 
Were oft by many an altar found, 
Standing like white-rob’d angels round 

The precincts of some sacred shrine. 


VIOLETS. 

And Violets with dark blue eyes, 
Told how they spent the winter time, 
In Andalusia’s Eden clime, 


Or ‘neath Italia’s kindred skies. 


Chiefly when evening’s golden gloom, 
Veil'd Rome’s serenest ether soft, 
Bending in thoughtful musings oft, 

Above the lost Alastor’s tomb*— 


Or the twin-poet’s ; he who sings 
** A thing of beauty never dies,” + 
Paying them back in fragrant sighs, 
The love they bore all loveliest things. 


THE WALL-FLOWER. 

The flower, whose bronzed cheek recalls 
The incessant beat of wind and sun, 
— of the lore his search had won 

Upon Pompeii’s rescued walls. 


How, in his antiquarian march, 
He crossed the tomb-strown plain of Rome, 
Sat on some prostrate plinth, or clomb 
The Coliseum’s topmost arch, 


And thence beheld, in glad amaze, 
What Nero’s guilty eyes, aloof, 
Drank in, from off his golden roof— 

The sun-bright city all ablaze : 


Ablaze by day with solar fires— 
Ablaze by night, with lunar beams, 
With lambent lustre on its streams, 
And golden glories round its spires ! 


* Shelley, speaking of the place in Rome where he himself is buried, says—‘ The ce- 
metery is an open space among the ruins, covered in winter with violets and daisies. It 
might make one in love with death, to think that one should be buried in so sweet a place.” — 
Preface to Adonais. 

+ Keats, who is also buried in the same cemetery. The allusion is to the well-known 
line with which Endymion commences— 

“A thing of heauty is a joy for ever.” 
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Thence he beheld that wondrous dome 
That, rising o'er the radiant town, 
Circles, with Art’s eternal crown, 

The still imperial brow of Rome. 


THE MARYGOLD. 


Nor was the Marygold remiss, 
But told how, in her crown of gold 
She sat, like Persia’s King of old, 
High o’er the shores of Salamis. 


And saw, against the morning sky, 
The white-sailed fleets their wings display ; 
And, ere the tranquil close of day, 

Fade, like the Persian’s, from her eye. 


Fleets, with their white flags all unfurled, 
Inscribed with “‘ Commerce,” and with “* Peace,” 
Bearing no threatened ill to Greece, 

But mutual good to all the world. 


FIELD-FLOWERS AND TULIPS. 


And various other flowers were seen, 
Cowslip and Oxlip, and the tall 
Tulip, whose grateful hearts recall 

The winter homes where they had been. 


Some in the sunny vales, beneath 
The sheltering hills ; and some, whose eyes 
Were gladdened by the southern skies, 
High up amid the blooming heath— 


PANSIES. 
Meek, modest flowers, by poets loved, 
Sweet Pansies, with their dark eyes fringed 
With silken lashes finely tinged, 
That trembled if a leaf but moved : 


HOTHOUSE PLANTS. 
And some in gardens, where the grass 
Mossed o'er the green quadrangle’s breast, 
There dwelt each flower, a welcome guest, 
In crystal palaces of glass : 


Shown as a beautéous. wonder there, 
By beauty’s hands to beauty’s eyes, 
Breathing what mimic art supplies, 
The genial glow of summer air. 


THE ABSENT. 
Nor were the absent ones forgot, 
Those whom a thousand cares detained, 
Those whom the links of duty chained 
Awhile from this their natal spot. 


THE FLAX. 


One, who in labour’s useful tracks 
Is proudly eminent, who roams 
The providence of humble homes— 


The blue-eyed, fair-haired, friendly Flax; 
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— himself to cheer and light 

he cottier’s else o’ershadowing murk— 
Filling his hand with cheerful work, 

And all his being with delight : 


THE ROSE. 


And one, the loveliest and the last, 
For whom they waited day by day, 
All through the merry month of May, 
Till one-and-thirty days had passed. 


And when, at length, the longed-for noon 
Of night arched o’er the expectant green— 
The Rose, their sister and their queen— 
Came on the joyous wings of June: 


And when was heard the gladsome sound, 
And when was breathed her beauteous name, 
Unnumbered buds, like lamps of flame, 
Gleamed from the hedges all around: 


Where she had been, the distant clime, 
The orient realm her sceptre sways, 
The poet’s pen may paint and praise 

Hereafter, in his simple iran 


MARLBOROUGH AND HIS TIMES.* 


Wuen, in a former article, we criti- 
cised the genius and writings of Ali- 
son, we confined our review to his 
History and Essays,—as the latter ex- 
cellently supplement his grand work, 
and both combined exhibit his intel- 
lect in all its strength and beauty; 
and we passed over his Life of the 
great Duke of Marlborough, with the 
simple encomium, that it was “a bril- 
liant military biography.” This work, 
however, has doubled its propor- 
tions since then, and has now grown 
as worthy of notice from its size, as it 
has always been from its merits. The 
second edition, just published, forms 
two handsome octavo volumes, embel. 
lished with portraits of Marlborough 
and his great rival, Louis XIV., and 
illustrated with an excellent map of 
the seat of war, and plans of the bat- 
tles. It is printed uniformly with his 
Essays and the last edition (the eighth) 
of his History; and, in regard to the 
index and such like matters, it posses- 


ses all the completeness of his standard 
work. 


It is easy to recognise, in this ‘* Life 
of Marlborough,” the gifted hand that 
traced the “ History of Europe.” It 
may almost be styled a miniature of 
his larger work, They both belong to 
the epic style of history—to that style 
in which the historical art approaches 
nearest to the symmetry of poetry, 
and possesses in the highest degree 
the grand exploits, continuous interest, 
and momentous climax which charac- 
terise the epic. They both comme- 
morate a well-defined era, and possess 
heroes by whom the leading events are 
accomplished, and around whom. the 
subordinate characters move. , It must 
be confessed, however, that the lesser 
work is inferior in the very point 
where it ought to have been strong- 
est. To “maintain correct proportion 
and arrangement, in a work like the 
History, filling fourteen large yo. 
lumes, was a task of the greatest 


* “The Life of John, Duke of Marlborough; with some Account of his Contemporaries, 
and of the War of the Succession.” By AncHiBALD ALIson, LL.D, Second edition, 2 vols, 


8yo, Edinburgh; 1852, 
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difficulty, and the manner in which 
it is accomplished, is really wonderful. 
But in a work of the size of “ Marl- 
borough,” such a task is much easier, 
and we expected to find it better done 
than it is. The occasional want of 
finish, which may be noticed in the 
History, becomes much more observ- 
able in the smaller work ; while some 
of its sections are of so episodical a 
character, as to overlay the symmetry 
of the composition. Although we grant 
that the information these sections con- 
tain is such as we would not willingly 
lose, yet we very much doubt the pro- 
priety of inserting them in their present 
form. As the scale of a picture is re- 
duced, a finer touch should be used by 
the artist, extraneous matter should be 
more carefully eliminated, ideas more 
concisely set forth, and a better polish 
given to the whole. In these remarks, 
some may think us hypercritical, but 
to a true artist, like Mr. Alison, we 
will not appear so. It is one of his 
highest praises to have enunciated, in 
his Essays, the true canons by which 
History may be elevated into one of 
the fine arts; and, while acknowledging 
that the actual performance never can 
come up to the ideal, we feel certain 
that these strictures, dictated solely by 
a love of all-beautifying art, will be ac- 
cepted by him in the same spirit in 
which they are conceived. 

The merits of the Life, like those of 
the History, are, a strict impartiality 
and high-toned principle in dealing 
with men and events—great research, 
comprehensive views, alike in social, 
military, and political affairs—and a 
stirring power of narrative, which 
English history has never surpassed. 
In battle-pieces, Mr. Alison is pe- 
culiarly animated, but in the present 
work these do not appear in quite as 
brilliant colouring as in the later vo- 
lumes of his History, and the reason is 
obvious. There were fewer note-takers 
in those days. Men had got the length 
of commenting, and commenting ably, 
upon battles; but the mass of per- 
sonal memoirs, souvenirs, sketches, &c., 
which now flood our literature, were 
then unknown. Periodical writing, 
which erreotypes passing events in 
all their details, is a marvel of our own 
day; and our ancestors of a century 
and a-half ago would have laughed in- 
credulously had they been told that 
Englishmen would write as much 
about the Kaffir War of 1851, as they 
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did about the whole campaigns of 
Marlborough. Accordingly, the con- 
temporary accounts of the War of the 
Succession are meagre, compared with 
those of the Revolutionary conflict a 
century later ; and although the author, 
who ha’ been most assiduous in his re- 
searches, has infused his usual spirit 
and pictorial power into his military 
narrative, those familiar with his His- 
tory will miss something of that high 
interest produced by a skilful use of 
anecdotical details. 

Yet the workis eminently interesting. 
Perhaps there is no biography, in any 
language, which excites livelier emo- 
tions in the reader. But for its truth- 
fulness, it might be called a military 
romance. Few biographers have had 
a hero whose person and career were 
so picturesque and eventful. Rising 
from the rank of a Court page, to be 
the leader of the armies and ruler of 
the councils of England—generalis- 
simo of the alliance of Europe against 
France —beautiful in person, gallant 
in bearing, fascinating in manner, so 
that it was said, at the time, “that 
neither man nor woman could resist 
him ;”—successful in all he undertook, 
yet plotted against by his colleagues ; 
deserted by his queen, slandered with 
a virulence, to which the annals of 

arty malice afford no parallel; he yet 
ived to save the royal dynasty which 
had disowned him, and died, at length, 
amidst the tears of a nation, of whom 
he had been alternately the idol and 
the pariah. : 

Mr. Alison’s “ Life” has a twofold 
character: the one biographical, deli- 
neating the remarkable career of his 
hero ; the other historical, showing the 
relations existing between this country 
and the Continent, in the beginning 
of last century. We shall endeavour 
to reproduce this two-fold character in 
our review. 

Joun Cuurcat11, afterwards Duke of 
Marlborough, was born of an ancient 
family of Royalist principles, in July, 
1650. From his earliest youth, he was 
distinguished by the elegance of his 
manners and the beauty of his person ; 
and at the age of fifteen, he obtained 
the situation of page in the household 
of the Duke of York, afterwards James 
I. At this time his sister Ara- 
bella was maid of honour to the 
Duchess, in which situation she capti- 
vated the Duke and became his mis- 
tress ; and, what is very remarkable, 
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from this illicit connexion sprang James 
Fitzjames, afterwards Duke of Ber- 
wick, who commanded the armies of 
France and Spain during the War of the 
Succession, gained the victory of Al- 
manza, which decided the contest in the 
Peninsula, and did much to counter- 
balance the successes of his uncle in 
Flanders. At the age of sixteen, young 
Churchill obtained from his royal pa- 
tron an ensigncy in the Guards, and 
almost immediately embarked in the 
expedition to Tangiers, where he eagerly 
engaged in the various sallies made 
from that town, then a British depen- 
dency, against the besieging forces of 
the Moors. On his return, after a 
brief absence, to England, he attracted 
the favours of the Duchess of Castle- 
maine, then the favourite mistress of 
Charles I., who had distinguished him 
by her regards before he embarked for 
Africa, and who, some years afterwards, 
made him a present of £5000 (appa- 
rently for risking his life by leaping 
from her window, when about to be 
surprised in her embraces by Charles), 
a fund which the young soldier, with 
rare prudence, invested in the purchase 
ofan annuity. Charles, to remove a 
dangerous rival in the unsteady affec- 
tions of the Countess, sent him to the 
Continent with the auxiliary force 
which, in those days of English humi- 
liation, the cabinet of St. James's 
furnished to Louis XIV., to aid him in 
subduing the United Provinces. There 
he served for five years, under Turenne 
and Condé, the two greatest generals of 
the age, distinguishing himself in many 
of their operations, and volunteering on 
every service of difficulty or danger. 
At the siege of Nimeguen, pene 
he gained so much honour that Tu- 
renne, who always distinguished him by 
the soubriquet of ‘‘ the handsome Eng- 
lishman,” predicted that he would one 
day be a great man. 

Upon his return, in 1677, to London, 
his brilliant reputation and personal 
advantages immediately rendered him 
the idol of beauty and fashion; and, 
like Julius Cesar, he plunged into the 
vortex of courtly dissipation with the 
ardour which marks an energetic cha- 
racter in the pursuit of either good or 
evil. Next year, however—being then 
in his thirty-eighth year—he married 
the celebrated Sarah Jennings, the fa- 
vourite lady-in-waiting of the Princess 
Anne, and one of the most admired, yet 
perfectly irreproachable, beauties of the 
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court. Possessed of many brilliant quali- 
ties, this lady’s temper was ambitious 
and overbearing, and ultimately came 
to exercise a pernicious influence on her 
husband’s fortunes. Nevertheless, her 
influence over Marlborough continued 
undiminished to the end ; andhis letters 
to her, not only during his courtship, 
but through the whole of life, breathe a 
spirit of ardent and chivalrous devo- 
tion, which appears to contrast strange- 
ly with the ordinary sedateness of his 
character. ‘ This combination of ten- 
der and romantic feeling,” says Mr. 
Alison, “with great steadiness and con- 
sequent success in life, though not 
usual, is far from being unnatural or 
unknown. It arises from the imagina- 
tive and intellectual faculties being de- 
veloped in equal proportions—a com- 
bination which prevents either from 
attracting pears attention ; and is so 
rare in real life that, when presented in 
fiction, it passes for unnatural, but 
which, when it does exist, seldom fails 
to lead to the greatest civil or military 
distinction.” 

Churchill now began to be employed 
in diplomatic missions ; but, on the re- 
volt of the Duke of Monmouth, a na- 
tural son of Charles II., he rendered 
still more important service by saving 
the royal army from being surprised 
and cut to pieces by a nocturnal attack 
of the rebel forces, and gained the 
victory of Sedgmoor, which deter- 
mined the fate of the ill-starred and 
unprincipled Monmouth. This exploit 
of Churchill's fixed James I. on the 
throne ; but his very next act of im- 
portance was the betrayal of his royal 
master, by going over to William of 
Orange with the forces destined to op- 
ose that Prince’s progress. James 

ad been secretly warned that Churchill 
was about to betray him, but-he re- 
fused to believe it. The result is 
known—the Revolution of 1688, and 
the ascent of William III. to the throne 
of Great Britain. There can be but 
one opinion in a case like this. Nothing 
can excuse an officer who accepts a 
command, and then betrays the master 
who entrusted him with it. He who 
would defend Churchill's conduct on 
this occasion, must be prepared to de- 
fend Ney’s also in deserting the Bour- 
bons. The latter failed, and was shot ; 
the former was successful, and became 
Lieutenant-General of the kingdom, 
There are, however, extenuating cir- 
cumstances which ought not to be over. 
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looked. Itisimportant to note that when 
James’s innovations began, Churchill 
declared to’ Lord Galway that, if the 
King persistéd in his design of over- 
turning the constitution and religion of 
the country, he would leave his service; 
and in May, 1687, he observed, in a 
letter to the Prince of Orange—* In 
all things but this, the King may com- 
mand me; but my places and the 
King’s favour I set at nought, in com- 
rison of being true to my religion.” 
He was also as assiduous as it was pos- 
sible for one in his situation to be, to 
wean the King from his religious inno- 
vations ; and, on one occasion, he had 
the courage to reply, during a conver- 
sation with James—* As I have been 
bred a Protestant, and intend to live 
and die in that communion, and as 
above nine out of ten in England are of 
that persuasion, I fear, from the genius 
of the people, and their natural aver- 
sion to the Roman Catholic worship, 
some consequences which I dare not so 
much as name, and which I cannot con- 
template without horror.” What he 
ought to have done in these circum- 
stances was, to have thrown up his 
command in the royal army, and then 
not a whisper of blame could have been 
raised against his subsequently joining 
the forces of the Prince of Orange. 
The fact that his betrayal of James pre- 
vented, by rendering impossible, a civil 
war, cannot be ac cepted as anything 
more than a palliative of his conduct, 
until common consent remove its ana- 
thema from the Jesuitical principle of 
*‘ doing ill that good may come of it.” 
The new king, who mounted the 
throne as William MIII., created 
Churchill Earl of Marlborough, and 
Lieutenant-General of the kingdom; 
and England having next year (1689), 
joined the Continental league against 
France, this distinguished soldier re- 
ceived the command of the British 
auxiliary force in the Netherlands, and, 
by his courage and ability, contributed 
in a remarkable manner to the victory 
of Walcourt. In 1690 he received 
orders to return from Flanders and 
take a command in Ireland, then agi- 
tated by a general insurrection in fa- 
vour of King James; but, actuated by 
some remnant of attachment to his old 
benefactor, he eluded compliance till 
the battle of the Boyne had extin- 
guished the hopes of the dethroned 
monarch. Landing near Cork, on the 
21st September, the suavity of his man- 
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ners quickly overcame the jealousy of 
the Continental troops ‘and generals 
with whom he had to co-operate, and 
in a short but active campaign of 
thirty-seven days, he reduced Cork 
and Kinsale, cut off the insurgents’ 
communications with France, and threw 
them back into the province of Ulster, 
where they could not subsist without 
the utmost difficulty. On his return 
from this brilliant expedition, he was 
received with great distinction by the 
King, who said, ** I knowno man who 
has served so few campaigns equally 
fit to command.” 

In the following year (1691) he was 
again sent to Flanders, to act under 
the immediate orders of William; and 
during this campaign, the Prince of 
Vaudmont being asked to give his opi- 
nion of the different English generals, 
said—* Kirk has fire, Lanier thought, 
Mackay skill, and Colchester bravery ; 
but there is something inexpressible in 
the Earl of Marlborough. I have lost 
my wonted skill in physiognomy, if any 
subject of your Majesty can ever attain 
such a height of military glory as that 
to which the combination of ‘perfec tions 
must raise him in whom they are 
united.” A very just prognostic ation ; 
yet the next event in Mé arlborough’s 
history bade fair to spoil its fulfilment — 
for, on the 5th of May 1692, all Eng- 
land was thrown into commotion by 
his sudden arrest, along with Lords 
Middleton, Griffin, and Dunmore, and 
Sir John Fenwick, known partisans of 
the Stuart family, on a charge of high 
treason. Although later discoveries 
corroborate this charge against Marl- 
borough, no sufficient evidence was 
adduceable at the time, and he was re- 
leased without a trial. ‘ That Marl- 
borough,” says Mr. Alison, ‘disgusted 
with the partiality of William for his 
Dutch troops, and irritated at the open 
severity of his government, should have 
repented of his abandonment of his 
former sovereign and benefactor, is 
highly probable. But it can scarcely 
be taken as an apology for one act of 
treason that he meditated the commis- 
sion of another. It only shows how 
perilous, in public as in private life, is 
any deviation from the path of inte- 
grity, that it impelled such a man into 
so tortuous and disreputable a path.” 
For the next six years Marlborough 
withdrew from public life, and con- 
ducted himself with such prudence and 
tact, as gradually to win his way back 
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again into the royal favour. In the 
summer of 1698,"he was appointed pre- 
ceptor to William’s nephew, son of the 
Princess Anne; and heir presumptive 
to the throne; and this appointment 
was accompanied’ by the gracious 
words—‘t My lord, make my nephew 
to resemble’ yourself, and he will be 
everything which. I can desire.” So 
entirely did Marlborough regain the 
confidence of his sovereign, that Wil- 
liam’s dying advice to the Princess 
Anne, his successor, was to entrust him 
with the entire direction of affairs, both 
civil and military. This advice was 
immediately acted upon ; and, in fact, 
Marlborough became the real sovereign 
during the great and glorious period of 
Qneen Anne’s reign. 

In May 1702, less than two months 
after William’s death, the War of the 
Succession, for which he had been pre- 
paring, broke out; Marlborough im- 
mediately went over to the Netherlands 
to take command of the Allied army, 
and with this begins the great and me- 
morable, and withal, blameless period 
of his life. The next ten years were 
one unbroken series of efforts, victories, 
and glory. They embrace the early 
successes in Flanders ; the cross march 
into Bavaria; and battle of Blenheim; 
the expulsion of the French from Ger- 
many; the battle of Ramillies, and 
taking of Brussels and Antwerp ; the 
mission to the King of Sweden at Dres- 
den; the battle of Almanza in Spain ; 
those of Oudenarde, Malplaquet, and 
the sieges of Flanders ; and all the im- 
portant events of the war down to its 
close. More weighty and momentous 
events never fell to the lot of historian 
or biographer to record ; and their im- 
portance will not be properly appreci- 
ated if we do not take into considera. 
tion the imminent danger then threat- 
ening all the states adjoining France, 
from the insatiable ambition and vast 
power of Louis XIV. We are so ac- 
customed to regard the Bourbons as a 
fallen and unfortunate race, the objects 
rather of commiseration than appre- 
hension, and Napoleon “us the only so- 
vereign who has really threatened the 
independence of the Continent, that we 
can scarcely ‘conceive the terror with 
which, a century and a-half ago, the 
Bourbon monarch of France, with rea- 
son, inspired all Hurope, or the narrow 
eseape which the Continental states, at 
least, then made from being reduced to 
the condition of tributaries to his power. 
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From the day Louis XIV. first in- 
vaded Flanders, in 1772, at the head 
of a hundred thousand men, directed 
by Turenne, nothing had been able to 
withstand his victorious arms. Eng: 
land was his ally and—unwonted union 
—her fleet and her armies fought side 
by side with those of France. — It was 
the ambition and cruelty of the Church 
of Rome which, by detaching Great 
Britain from his alliance, first gave a 
check to his triumphs. Intoxicated 
with the success which had in many 
quarters, and especially in France, at- 
tended its efforts for the extirpation 
of heresy, its leaders thought nothing 
was too great for them to accomplish. 
The well-known orthodoxy of Louis 
XIV. gave them the greatest hopes 
that he would employ his vast power 
and capacity in effecting that unity in 
the Church, which he had so long la- 
boured to produce in the temporal ad- 
ministration of his monarchy; whilst, 
in England, a devout and daring Pa- 
pist was on the throne, whose efforts, 
seconded by a considerable party in 
Great Britain, and by a very large one 
in Ireland, promised ere long to re- 
store the British Empire to the sway 
of the Vatican. The onset of the 
Church of Rome against thatof Luther, 
commenced in both countries about 
the same time. In 1685; the edict of 
Nantz was revoked by Louis XIV., 
and half a million of weeping citizens 
sent into exile. In 1687, the persecu- 
tion of the Protestants, and measures 
designed for the re-establishment of 
the Romish faith, began in Great Bri- 
tain. The result, however, was very 
different in the two countries. In 
France, while myriads were banished; 
and thousands perished in prison, at 
the stuke, or on the wheel, the Church 
triumphed in the movement, which 
even the great Bossuet eulogised “ as 
the noblest exercise of authority.” In 
England, the reigning dynasty was 
expelled from the throne, and carried 
to foreign courts the inextinguishable 
desire to regain its inheritance: * Bux 
rope was permanently divided by these 
momentous events. The’ cause of spi- 
ritual beeame blended with: that of 
temporal despotism ; while’ the insati+ 
able ambition of the Grand Monarque 
became an ‘ever-active agency’ for 
bringing these principles into collision 

The Revolution of 1688 restored 
England to its natural place in the van 
of the Continental contest for freedom. 
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The heroic William struggled not in 
vain for the independence of his own 
and his adopted country; and the 
peace of Ryswick, in 1697, saw the 
trophies of conquest more equally ba- 
lanced between the contending parties. 
War ceased for the time, but mutual 
animosity remained unimpaired; and 
soon an event occurred which revived 
the flames of hostility with double 
fierceness. This was the death of 
Charles II. of Spain, on the 1st of No- 
vember 1700, and the bequest of his 
vast territories to Philip Duke of Anjou, 
grandson of Louis XIV. The manner 
in which this bequest to the Bourbons 
was brought about is very curious, and 
more creditable to the astuteness of 
the diplomatists of Louis XIV. than 
to the integrity of the Allied cabinets. 
It appears that the poe powers of 
Europe, aware of the approaching de- 
mise of the Spanish king without heirs, 
actually entered into secret treaties 
with each other for the partition of his 
dominions. The earliest conference 
on the subject took place between the 
ambassadors of England, France, and 
Holland, at the peace of Ryswick ; but 
the first treaty fell to the ground, 
in consequence of William secretly in- 
forming the Emperor of its signature. 
In 1699, however, it was renewed by 
the same parties, and a similar stroke 
27 now turned the tables against 
illiam himself. With able duplicity, 
Louis had no sooner concluded the 
treaty, than he secretly caused it to be 
communicated to the King of Spain. 
The intelligence threw the declining 
monarch, as well it might, into the 
utmost consternation. In this extre. 
mity, he convened his council of state, 
who determined that a bequest in fa- 
vour of the Duke of Anjou, grand- 
son of Louis XIV., was the most de- 
sirable step, as he was the only mo- 
narch capable of preventing a parti- 
tion ; and the old Soe, sacrificing the 
family partiality to the interests of his 
country, consented, and signed the 
bequest, which bathed Europe in blood. 
Thus, by a single deed, was the mag- 
nificent succession to the Spanish mo- 
narchy made over to the house of 
Bourbon. ‘Italy, France, Spain, 
Flanders, and Bavaria, were united in 
one close league, and, in fact, formed 
but one dominion. It was the empire 
of Charlemagne over again, directed 
with equal ability, founded on greater 
power, and backed by the rich trea. 
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sures of the Indies. Spain had threat- 
ened the liberties of Europe in the 
end of the sixteenth century, France 
had all but overthrown them in the 
close of the seventeenth—what hope 
was there of being able to make head 
against them both, under such a mo- 
narch as Louis XIV. ?” 

Louis XIV. was now at the zenith 
of his power, and never did a more re- 
markable sovereign ever exist. When 
he ascended the throne, France, though 
it contained the elements of greatness, 
had not yet become great. It had been 
alternately wasted by the invasions of 
the English, and torn by the fury of 
the religious wars. The insurrection 
of the Fronde had shortly before in- 
volved the capital in all the horrors of 
civil conflict; barricades had been 
erected in the streets, and Turenne 
and Condé had displayed their con- 
summate talents in miniature warfare, 
within sight of Notre-Dame. Never 
had the monarchy been reduced to a 
greater state of weakness than during 
the reign of Louis XIII. and the mi- 
nority of Louis XIV. But from the 
time the latter sovereign ascended 
the throne, order seemed to arise out 
of chaos. Civil war ceased, and even 
the bitterness of religious hatred seemed, 
for a time, to be stilled by the influ- 
ence of patriotic feeling. Worn out 
in the internal dissensions, the fervid 
andreckless minds of the French longed 
for a national field for exertion—an 
arena in which social dissensions might 
be forgotten. Lous XIV. gave them 
this. The energies of the nation, drawn 
forth during the agonies of civil con- 
flict, were turned to public objects, and 
the career of national aggrandisement, 
as those of England had been, after 
the Great Rebellion, by the firm hand 
and great mind of Cromwell; and from 
a pitiable state of anarchy, France at 
once appeared on the theatre of Europe 
powerful and united. It is no common 
capacity which can thus seize the helm 
and right the ship when it is shattered 
and reeling. It is the highest proof of 
political capacity to accurately discern 
the bent of the public mind, when most 
strongly excited, and, by availing of 
the prevailing desire of the majority, 
convert the desolating vehemence of 
social conflict into the steady passion 
for national advancement. Napoleon 


did this with the political aspirations 
of the eighteenth, and Louis XIV. with 
the religious fervour of the seventeenth 
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century. The character of Louis, in all 
its parts, was adapted to the general 
want. He took the lead alike in the 
greatness and in the foibles of his 
subjects. Were they ambitious ?—so 
was he. Were they desirous of re- 
nown?—so was he. Were they set 
on national aggrandisement ?—so was 
he. Were they desirous of protection 
to industry ?—so was he. Were they 
prone to gallantry ?—so was he. His 
figure stately, and countenance ma- 
jestic ; his manner lofty and command- 
ing; his spirit ardent, but patriotic : 
he was thus qualified to take the lead 
among a proud body of ancient nobles, 
whom the disasters of preceding reigns, 
and the astute policy of Cardinal Riche- 
lieu had driven into the antechambers 
of the Court; but who preserved, in 
their ideas and habits, the pride and 
recollections of the conquerors who 
followed the banners of Clovis. And 
the great body of the people, proud of 
their sovereign—proud of his magnifi- 
cence, and even of his foibles—joyfully 
followed their nobles in the brilliant 
career which his ambition spread, and 
submitted to his government with as 
much docility as they had once ranged 
themselves around the banners of their 
respective chiefs on the day of battle. 
The system of Centralisation—at- 
tempted by Charlemagne, but quickly 
broken by the antagonist power of 
Feudalism—received such a develop- 
ment, in the able hands of Louis XIV., 
asto form the most prominent feature of 
hisreign; and, falling in with thegenius 
of the French people, has retained its 
hold on them ever since. It was by 
giving the strength of unity to the mo- 
narchy that he rendered France so 
brilliant and powerful. He first in- 
troduced a uniform in the army—a 
great and symptomatic improvement, 
which at once induced an esprit de 
corps and a sense of responsibility. 
He first made the troops march with 
a measured step, and caused large 
bodies of men to move with the pre- 
cision of a single company. The ar- 
tillery and engineer service, under his 
<a made remarkable progress. 
Skilfully turning the martial and enter- 
prising genius of the Franks into the 
career of conquest, he trebled their 
power by conferring on them the ines- 
timable advantages of skilled disci- 
pline and unity of action. He ga- 
thered the feudal array around his ban- 
ner ; he roused the ancient barons from 
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their chateaux, the old retainers from 
their villages. But he arrayed them 
in disciplined battalions of regular 
troops, who received the pay and obey- 
ed the orders of Government, and 
never left their colours. His regular 
army was all enrolled by voluntary en- 
listment ; the militia alone was raised 
by conscription. A like efficiency was 
imparted to the navy, and the battle 
of La Hogue, in 1692, alone deter- 
mined, as Trafalgar did a century 
later, whether to Britain or France 
was the dominion of the seas to belong. 
He reduced the government of the in- 
terior to that methodical system of go- 
vernors of provinces, mayors of cities, 
and other subordinate authorities, all 
receiving instructions from the Tuille- 
ries, which under no subsequent change 
of government has been abandoned, 
and which has formed the main source of 
its strength. He concentrated around 
the monarchy the rays of genius from 
all parts of the country, and threw 
around its head a lustre of literary re- 
nown. No monarch ever knew better 
the magical influence of intellectual 
strength on general opinion, or felt 
more strongly the expedience of en- 
listing it on the side of authority. 
Not less than Hildebrand or Napo- 
leon, he aimed at drawing, not over 
his own country alone, but over the 
whole of Europe, the meshes of regu- 
lated and centralised thought; and 
more durably than either, he attained 
his object. The religious persecution, 
which constitutes the great blot on his 
reign, was the result of the same desire 
—it was just an endeavour to give the 
same unity to the Church which he 
had done to the army, navy, and civil 
strength of the monarchy. 

«* Napoleon, it is well known,” says 
Mr. Alison, * had the highest admira- 
tion of Louis XIV. Nor is this sur- 
prising: their principles of govern- 
ment and leading objects of ambition 
were the same. ‘ L’état—c’est mot,’ 
was the principle of the grandson of 
Henry IV.” ‘Your first duty is lo 
me, your second to France,’ said the 
Emperor to his nephew, Prince Louis 
Napoleon. In different words, the idea 
was the same. To concentrate Europe 
in France, France in Paris, Paris in 
the government, and the government 
in himself, was the ruling idea of each. 
But it was no concentration for per- 
sonal or unworthy purposes which was 
thus desired ; it was neither to gratify 
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the desire of an Eastern scraglio, nor 
to exercise the tyranny of a Roman 
emperor, thateither coveted unbound. 
ed authority. It was to exalt the - 
tion of which they formed the head ; 
augment its power, extend its ae 
nion, enhance its fame, that they both 
deemed themselves sent into the world. 
It was the general sense that this was the 
object of their administration that con- 
stituted the strength of both. Equally 
with the philosophers of later times, 
they regarded society as a pyramid, of 
which the multitude formed the base, 
and the monarch the head. Equally 
with the most ardent democrat, they 
desired the augmentation of the na- 
tional resources, the increase of public 
felicity. But they both thought that 
those blessings must descend from the 
sovereign to his subjects, not ascend 
from the subjects to their sovereign. 
* Everything for the people, nothing by 
them,’ which Napoleon described as 
the secret of good government, was not 
less the maxim of the imperious despot 
of the Bourbon race.” 

No wonder that such resources, under 
such a leader, should awaken the ap- 
prehensions of the rest of Europe. No 
sooner had the Duke of Anjou mount- 
ed the throne of Spain and the Indies, 
than a Continental league was formed 
to oppose the towering ambition of 
the French monarch. On the one side 
was France and Spain, with its vast pos- 
sessionsin the Peninsula, Flanders, Italy, 
Sicily, Sardinia, and the friendly Stateof 
Bavaria, containing altogether fifty 
million inhabitants, besides the colo- 
nies beyond seas, yielding a revenue of 
not less than £5,000,000 sterling. On 
the other side stood Austria, Prussia, 
and Denmark, England, Holland, Ha- 
nover, and the lesser States of Ger- 
many, comprising a population little, 
if at all, inferior to that of the French 
and Spanish monarchies, but incompar- 
ably more divided and distracted by se- 
parate interests andnecessities. Prussia 
and Denmark gave little help in the 
struggle. Austria had its forces divided 

the pressure of an Hungarian insur- 
rection, and the dangers of a Turkish 
invasion, which French diplomacy kept 
constantly impending over it. And 
England was so ignorant of her 
strength, and so chary of exerting it, 
that, with a population, including Ire. 
land, of little less than 10,000,000 
souls, she had only, at the highest point 
of the war, 40,000 men under arms; 
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while France, with her 20,000,000, had 
200,000. Such was the respective re- 
sources of the oppositeparties when, on 
the 4th May 1702, war was declared 
simultaneously at London, the Hague, 
and Vienna. Marlborough was already 
at his post in Flanders, and the adverse 
armies came into immediate collision. 

The Eart of Martzorover, who 
now became generalissimo of the Allied 
forces, was a character of so rare and 
peculiar a kind, that he was not only 
misunderstood by his contemporaries, 
but has been, in a great degree, misre- 
presented by his successors. Never- 
theless, he was thus portrayed at the 
time by an acute observer, and cer- 

tainly no partial panegyrist :—* Marl- 
borough,” says Bolingbroke, “ was 
the soul of the Grand Alliance against 
the French. Although un homme nou- 
veau, a private individual, a subject, he 
acquired, by his talents and activity, 
a greater influence in public affairs, 

than his high birth, established autho. 
rity, and the crown of England, had pro- 
cured for the Prince of Orange. Not 
only were all the parts of that great 
machine preserved by him more entire, 

and in a state of more complete union, 
but he, in a manner, animated the 
whole, and communicated to it a more 
rapid and better-sustained movement. 
To the protracted and often disastrous 
campaigns which had taken place un- 
der the Prince of Orange, succeeded 
warlike scenes full of action; and all 
those in which he himself had the di- 
rection, were crowned with the most 
brilliant success. He showed himself 
at once the greatest general and the 
most skilful minister of his time.” 

The success with which Marlborough 
kept together the unwieldy Alliance, 
was characterised by a French writer 
of the time, as, ‘in itself a miracle.” 
Never was a man so qualified by nature 
for such a task. He was grace and 
courtesy personified. All yielded to 
the gentle atmosphere which impreg- 
nated the very air he breathed. The 
ambitious Sunderland, the unimagina- 
tive Godolphin, were alike influenced 
by it. ‘“ It is in private life,” says Mr. 
Alison, “ that the feelings of the heart 
are fully proved; and there his dispo- 
sition appeared in the brightest colours. 
Though bred up in a licentious court, 
and early exposed to the most entranc- 
ing of its seductions, he was in mature 
life strictly correct, both in his conduct 
and conversation. He resisted every 
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temptation to which his undiminished 
beauty exposed him after his marriage, 
and was never known either to utter, 
or permit to be uttered in his pre- 
sence, a light or indecent expression. 
His uniform attention to the comforts 
of the men won the hearts of his sol- 
diers ; his invariable humanity extorted 
the praises of his enemies. He dis- 
couraged, to the utmost degree, all in. 
temperance and licentiousness in his 
soldiers, and constantly laboured to 
impress upon them a sense of moral 
duty and Supreme superintendence. 
Divine service was regularly performed 
in all his camps, both morning and 
evening ; previous to a battle, prayers 
were read at the head of every regi- 
ment, and the first act, after a victory, 
was a solemn thanksgiving. ‘ By those 
means,’ says a contemporary biogra- 
pher, who served in his army, ‘his 
camp resembled a quiet well-governed 
city. Cursing and swearing were sel- 
dom heard among the officers ; adrunk- 
ard was the object of scorn ; and even 
the soldiers, many of them the refuse 
and dregs of the nation, became, at 
the close of one or two campaigns, 
tractable, civil, sensible, and clean, and 
had an air and spirit above the vulgar.’ 
In political life, during his career after 
the Revolution, he was consistent and 
firm; faithful to his party, but more 
faithful still to his country. He was 
a generous friend, an attached, per- 
haps a too fond, husband. During the 
whole of his active career, he retained 
a constant sense of the superintendence 
of the Supreme Being, and was ever 
the first to ascribe the successes which 
he had gained, to Divine protection— 
a disposition which shone forth with 
peculiar grace amidst the din of arms 
and the flourish of trumpets for his own 
mighty achievements.” 

Marlborough, said Bolingbroke, was 
I**the perfection of genius, matured 
by experience.” ‘This was really his 
character. He began life without any 
of the vast advantages which know- 
ledge affords; but he made admirable 
use of the opportunities he afterwards 
enjoyed. In the school of Turenne, 
he imbibed the art of war; in the pa- 
lace of St. James’s, he learned the 
mysteries of the human heart ; in the 
House of Peers, and at the Hague, he 
became master of the art of diplomacy. 
“Tt is) a characteristic,” says Adam 
Smith, “almost peculiar to the great 
Duke of Marlborough, that ten years 
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of such uninterrupted and splendid 
successes as scarce any other general 
could boast of, never betrayed him 
into a single rash action—scarce into 
a single rash word or expression.” ‘I 
take pleasure in doing justice to that 
great man,” said his old enemy, Bo- 
lingbroke, ‘whose faults I know, whose 
virtues I admire, and whose memory, 
as the greatest general and greatest 
minister that our country or any other 
has produced, I honour.” 

Bred in the school of Turenne, 
placed, like him, at the head ofa force 
raised with difficulty and maintained 
with still greater trouble, Marlborough 
was the greatest general of the metho- 
dical or scientific school, which modern 
Europe has produced. He united the 
combinations of Turenne to the daring 
of Condé. The councils of war and the 
Dutch field-deputies, to whom he had 
to submit his projects, never failed to 
object to them from the extreme ha~ 
zard with which they were attended ; 
whilst subsequent generations have 
supposed they must have been of easy 
execution, from the uniform success 
with which they were carried out. It 
was a common saying at the time that 
“he never fought a battle which he 
did not gain, nor laid siege to a town 
which he did not take.” No man knew 
better the importance of deeds which 
fascinate the minds of men; none 
could decide quicker, or strike harder, 
when the time for doing so arrived. 
But combination was his forte; and in 
this he was not excelled by Napoleon 
himself. To deceive the enemy as to 
the real point of attack—to assume, and 
constantly maintain the initiative—to 
win by skill what could not be achieved 
by force—was his great delight ; and 
in this branch of the military art, he 
was unsurpassed in modern times. 
War, in the days of Marlborough, was 
a different art from what it had some. 
times been, or afterwards became. 
No vehement and universal passions 
brought whole nations into the field, 
and the conqueror could not then 
sweep over the world with the fierce 
tempest of Scythian war. The forces 
on either side were very nearly matched, 
and success could be gained only by 
superiority of skill. The campaigns 
of Marlborough and his antagonists— 
Tallard, Boufilers, Villars, and Ven- 
déme—resembled a game at chess be- 
tween players of nearly equal ability, 
in which the antagonists set out at first 
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with equal forces, and the victory could 
only be gained by a skilful plan laid on 
the one side, or the felicitous advan- 
tage taken of a false move on the other. 
And perhaps in no other contests, 
since the dawn of the military art, was 
success so evidently the result of the 
superior pena of the one who, 
in the end, proved victorious. 

The generalissimo of a confederacy 
which a single serious disaster would 
break up, and the leader of the armies 
of a nation like ours, jealous of its 
commanders, and chary above all others 
of the blood of its citizens, has caution 
and circumspection forced upon him 
by the necessities of his position. A 
fourth part of the defeats from which 
Frederick or Napoleon recovered, and 
which were the price at which they 
purchased their astonishing triumphs, 
would, from the clamour raised at 
home, have proved fatal to Marlbo- 
rough or Wellington. It has been 
said that, instead of attacking the 
French in the Low Countries, bristling 
with a triple row of fortresses, Marl- 
borough should have assaulted them 
from Lorraine or Alsace, where no 
such barriers exist ; and the successful 
results of the invasions of 1814 and 
1815 are referred to as proving what 
may be expected from disregarding 
frontier fortresses, and striking at once 
at the heart of the enemy’s power. 
Such objectors, however, would do 
well to remember, that so bent were the 
Dutch on obtaining for themselves a 
barrier of fortresses in the Low Coun- 
tries, that they would at once ‘have 
withdrawn their troops had he trans- 
ferred the war to another quarter ; and 
that even his temporary and indispen- 
sable absence in Bavaria, in the Blen- 


heim campaign, elicited from them the 
loudest complaints. Moreover, as he 
was almost constantly inferior to the 

*s army immediately opposed to 


him, b 

him, he cannot be said to have had a 
force adequate to so daring an inva- 
sion. He once, indeed, contemplated 
such an enterprise, when the battle of 


Blenheim had destroyed the enemy’s 
army on the Ld Rhine, and struck 
dismay into France, but it may be 
doubted whether it would have been 
successful. ‘The result of the invasion 
of Germany in 1704, by Tallard,” says 
Mr. Alison—* of France in 1792, b 

the Duke of Brunswick—of Russia in 
1812, by Napoleon, demonstrate the 
extreme danger of penetrating into an 
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enemy’s country without adequate re- 
gard to the communications of the in- 
vading army. The cases of 1814 and 
1815, when a million of soldiers fell on 
a single and exhausted state, are the 
exception, and not the rule; and the 
narrow escape of the Allies from de- 
feat in the first of these years proves 
the hazard of such a proceeding. By 
assailing France on the side of the 
Low Tamtalon, and working by de- 
grees through its iron frontier, Marl- 
borough took the only certain way of 
bringing down its power ; because he 
secured his rear as he advanced, and 
reduced the enemy’s strength by the 
successive captures of the frontier gar- 
risons ; till, when the line was broken 
through, like a knight when his armour 
was uncased, it lay without defence.” 
History can show no ten years of 
warfare waged, between equal forces, 
with such unvarying success as the de- 
cade of Marlborough’s triumphs during 
the War of the Succession. He began 
the war on the Waal and the Meuse, 
with the French standards waving 
within sight of the Dutch frontier, 
and the Government of the Hague 
trembling for the fate of their frontier 
fortress, Nimeguen. He ultimately 
brought the Allied ensigns to the 
Scarpe, conquered Flanders, took all 
its fortresses, and nearly worked his 
way through the iron barrier of France 
itself. Nothing was wanting but the 
subjugation of its last fortress, Arras, 
to enable the Allies to march to Paris, 
and dictate a glorious peace in the 
halls of Versailles. He defeated the 
French in four pitched battles—those 
of Blenheim, Ramillies, Oudenarde, 
and Malplaquet—and as many com- 
bats; he took every town to which he 
laid siege; he held together, when 
often about to separate, the discordant 
elements of the Grand Alliance. By 
his daring march to Bavaria, and vic- 
tory at Blenheim, he delivered Ger- 
many when in the utmost peril; by 
the succours he so judiciously sent to 
Eugene, he won Italy by the storming 
of the French lines at Turin; by his 
prudent dispositions he arrested the 
utter prostration of Spain, after the 
battle of Almanza. He broke the 
power of Louis XIV., when at the ze- 
nith of his fame; and he was only 
prevented by faction at home from 
completing his overthrow by the cap- 
ture of his capital. He never suffered 
a reverse ; he never alienated a friend ; 
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he conquered by his mildness many ene- 
mies. ‘Such deeds,” says Mr. Alison, 
‘* require no comment; they are without 
a parallel in European history, and 
justly place Marlborough in the place 
assigned him by Napoleon—at the head 
of European captains.” 

Yet the brightest genius is often bro- 
ken against the unscrupulous might of 
faction; and the result of all Marl- 
borough’s victories was the Treaty of 
Utrecht, which Mr. Pitt has justly 
characterised as ‘‘ the indelible re- 
proach of the age.” The career of 
Allied victory was checked by the dis- 
missal of its consummate leader. The 
sword of Marlborough was broken by 
his own countrymen: the throne of 
Louis XLV. was upheld by his ene- 
mies. The history of the latter years 
of Marlborough’s life reads like an al- 
legory on the fickleness and emptiness 
of worldly renown—a homily on the me- 
lancholy words of the inspired Preacher 
—*‘ Vanity of vanities, all is vanity !” 
Here was a man endowed with the 
highest gifts of genius, with consum- 
mate beauty of person, with all the 
graces of manner; the hero of Pro- 
testantism, the champion of freedom, 
the saviour of his country, the leader 
of the Grand Alliance ; yet, lift up the 
veil of military glory which surrounds 
his public career, and you will find 
him wrestling with unheard of difficul- 
ties, vexed to the very heart by the 
opposition of his friends, by the apathy 
or dissensions of his allies. Close your 
ears against the loud applause of the 
populace, and you will hear the object 
of all this eulogy, the most patient of 
men, complaining that his crosses 
*¢ made his life a burden to him,” or 
exclaiming, “I am at this moment 
ten years older than I was four days 
ago.” Yet this was Marlborough in 
the days of his success. What must 
have been his burden in the hour of 
his fall? Slandered, derided, disowned; 
charged with errors which he never 
committed, with crimes which his soul 
abhorred ; degraded from his offices; 
seeking a respite from malice in foreign 
countries : yet, finally, vanquishing the 
Pretender’s invasion, and firmly estab- 
lishing the throne of the successor of 
the monarch who had so deeply wrong- 
ed him. 

Voltaire, who omits no opportunity 
of representing human affairs as go- 
verned by Chance, ascribes the fall of 
Marlborough to court intrigue; and 
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has turned a well-known ph to 
the effect that a fit of passion in Mrs. 
Masham, occasioned by the Duchess of 
Marlborough having accidentally over- 
turned a cup of water on her brocade, 
restored the tottering throne of Louis 
XIV., and changed the face of Europe, 
No doubt the arrogance of his duchess, 
and the successful rivalry of Mrs. 
Masham in the fickle affections of the 
queen, contributed, and possibly gave 
the finishing stroke, to the downfall of 
Marlborough and his party. But many 
weightier causes were at work, without 
which the animosity of Anne could not 
have reached beyond her antechambers, 

The origin of the reaction against the 
great Whig leader is to be found in 
causes of a general nature, which, more 
or less, in every age have exercised an 
important influence in English history. 

Notwithstanding the powerful demo- 
cratic spirit which, from the earliest 
times, has been at work in this coun- 
try, the English are at bottom a loyal 
and orderly people. Fidelity to their 
sovereigns is linked in their minds with 
obedience to their God. It was a rare 
combination of circumstances which, 
for a brief space during the reign of 
Charles I., brought the sacred names 
of King and Parliament into collision ; 
and the universal grief which followed 
the death of that unhappy monarch, 

and the transports which attended the 
Restoration, showed how deep were the 
foundations of loyalty in the English 
heart. The tyrannical conduct of 
James IT., and his undisguised attempt 
to re-establish the Romish faith in his 
dominions, had for a time united all 
parties against him, and made them 
feel the necessity for his expulsion. 

But when the deed was done, and the 
danger was removed—when the mo. 
narch was in exile and a new dynasty 
on the throne, the minds of men 

to return to their old predilections ; 

and many who had been foremost in 
the dethronement of the Stuarts now 
in secret regretted their triumph. 

This conduct on the part of the people 
cannot be censured as anything worse 
than fickleness; but the fault of the 
Queen must be painted in blacker co- 
lours, for it was mixed up with per- 
sonal spite, and stained by odious in- 
gratitude. Marlborough had been, in 
every sense, the architect of her for- 
tune. By displacing her father he had 
been mainly instrumental in raising 
her to the throne; he had secured her 
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there by the wisdom of his measures, 
and illustrated her reign by the glory 
of his exploits. Whatever he had 
been to others, to her, at least, he had 
been a true and faithful servant, a wise 
councillor, a successful general. Yet 
she repaid all these services with the 
blackest ingratitude, and not only ac- 
quiesced, but took the lead, in a series 
of persecutions which were a disgrace 
to the age in which she lived, and to 
the end of the world will be a hissing 
and a reproach to human nature itself. 

The overthrow of a dynasty is, of all 
public events, the most fraught with fu- 
ture troubles; anda natural result of the 
Great Rebellion, and the Revolution of 
1688, was to leave the seeds of dissen- 
sion between the sovereign and the 


party which had placed her on the 
throne. Queen Anne was perpetually 
haunted by the recollection of the fate 
of her grandfather, Charles I. She 
studied his tragic story incessantly, 
and in secret dreaded the prostration 
of the crown, and destruction of her- 
self, from the ascendency of a party 
which had done both to her predeces- 
sors. The sudden insurrection of the 
nation against her father, and the en- 
tire defection of his supporters, had in- 
spired her with a secret distrust of 
men in whom the qualities of fidelity 
and constancy had proved to be so 
lamentably deficient. She naturally, 
therefore, felt herself attracted to- 
wards a party whose watchwords were 
Loyalty and Devotion; and which, in 
the worst times, in the field or on 
the scaffold, had shown themselves true 
to their principles, and faithful to their 
oaths. She was attracted to the Cava- 
liers as naturally and unavoidably as 
the friends of freedom were to the cause 
of Russell and Sidney. The same events 
had a corresponding influence ori the 
Whigs. They had a constant sense of 
the insecurity of their position. They 
knew that the sovereign could have 
little reliance on a party which had be- 
headed her grandfather, and dethroned 
her father ; and, therefore, they felt an 
insatiable desire to strengthen them- 
selves in office, in such a way as to 
render themselves independent of any 
change in her sentiments, and beyond 
the reach of her suspicions. It was 
this which made them force Sunder- 
land into the office of Secretary of 
State in opposition to her wishes, to re- 
sist the appointment of Colonel Hill, 
$0 strive so strenuously to oust Mrs, 
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Masham, and labour, with vehemence, 
to exclude Shrewsbury. It was the 
exorbitant power they thus acquired, 
that drove Anne into bedchamber 
plots and secret councils, just as a vi- 
gorous and oppressive government 
drives the disaffected into secret con- 
vo geen This grasping disposition, we 
think, was not only perfectly justifiable 
on the part of the Whig ministry, but 
was rendered indispensable by the pe- 
culiarity of their position ; yet it came 
to exercise a fatal influence on their 
fortunes, by discrediting them in the 
eyes of the country. The Crown was 
powerless—a party had become the 
rulers of the state, a family oversha- 
dowed the throne. In Marlborough’s 
case this lofty pre-eminence was nowise 
injurious, and arose, unavoidably, from 
his greatness; but it awakened so much 
envy and jealousy in others, and aroused 
such an honest but ill-judged expres- 
sion of loyalty throughout the country, 
that the secessions from his own party, 
and the general opposition of the peo- 
ple, finally enabled his enemies to com- 
mand a majority and dismiss him from 
office. 

To do the Tories justice, their oppo- 
sition was not a merely factious one ; for 
evils of so serious a kind were, at this 
time, afloat in the administration of 
affairs, that some of their effects will 
be felt in Great Britain to the latest 
generation. The war, which was the 
immediate result of the Revolution, was 
of so expensive a nature that thefinances 
of Britain, as they were managed in 
former times, would have been totally 
inadequate to its support. The reve- 
nue, at the time, was not equal to three 
months’ expenditure of the war; and 
long experience had proved the ex- 
treme difficulty of getting the people, 
even under the most pressing emer- 
gencies, to make any addition to the 
public burdens. But William brought 
with him, from Holland, the secret of 
the Funding System ; and the ablestates- 
men who had it in their hands felt this 
engine to be no less serviceable in con- 
solidating the internal power, than in 
meeting the external expenses of the 
new dynasty. It was this system, then 
new to the world, which at once occa- 
sioned the successes which signalised 
the external government of the Revolu- 
tion, and engendered the internal dis- 
content which all but produced its down- 
fall. It made little impression upon 
the unthinking many before the peace 
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of Ryswick, in 1797; but when the War 
of the Succession began, and continued 
with gradually increasing expenditure 
for ten years, the apprehensions of a 
large part of the nation became exces- 
sive. The public revenue, which was 
£2,000,000 at the Revolution, had 
only risen, at the death of Anne, to 
£5,691,000; while the debt had in- 
creased during the same period, from 
£661,000 to £54,000,000, or eighty- 
fold! What rendered this system pe- 
culiarly alarming was, the simultane- 
ous development of a new mode of con- 
ducting the government, which threa- 
tened to sap the foundation of British 
liberty. The Stuarts had tried to reign 
by prerogative; and as one monarch 
had lost his head, and another his 
crown in the attempt, the friends of 
freedom flattered themselves that the 
liberties of the nation were now im- 
movably established. But the acces- 
sion of William soon showed that there 
are other ways of managing a people 
than by open force. He brought from 
the commercial republic of Holland, 
where it had been long practised, the 
art of veiling authority under the name 
of freedom, and of disarming opposi- 
tion by attending to the interests of its 
leaders. The House of Commons stood 
forth in appearance as the ruler of the 
state, but he contrived to purchase the 
support of its members. The wars in 
which he was unavoidably engaged, 
and the greatly increased expenditure 
of the country, combined to place an 
unprecedented amount of patronage in 
the hands of Government; and this 
was so successfully employed in buying 
off opposition in Parliament, and se- 
curing a majority in the constituencies, 
that almost every Government mea- 
sure was carried without difficulty. 
The gold of the exchequer proved 
more powerful than the penalties of 
the Star Chamber; and the event show- 
ed that, though the action had shaken 
off the prerogative of the Crown, they 
had fallen under its influence. 

Here, then, was sufficient to justify 
the Tories in their efforts to supplant 
Marlborough and the Whigs in éflice ; 
and if this were all that could be laid 
to their charge, they might haye been 
remembered as patriots, and not as un- 
scrupulous plotters, It is on the means 
by which they sought to accomplish 
their object, that censure so deservedly 
falls; because they abandoned all. the 
main objects of our foreign policy, re- 
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linquished all the fruits of the war, 
and carried their political hostility be- 
yond all bounds, into private malignity 
and persecution. Bolingbrokeand Har- 
ley, who succeeded Godolphin and the 
Whigs in the government, were in se- 
cret desirous of restoring the Stuart 
line, and for this og 20se sought to ex- 
tricate Louis XIV. from his perils at 
the hand of the victorious iance. 
Marlborough, however, they knew 
would never consent to a disgraceful 
peace, and his removal from the com- 
mand was indispensable to the suecess 
of their schemes. This was a task of 
great hazard, for the glow of his vic- 
tories had made him the idol of the 
nation, But they set about it with un- 
scrupulous energy. The order for his 
dismissal was accompanied by a charge 
against him for embezzling the public 
money, and the whole Tory press opén- 
ed upon him with the utmost virulence. 
The Whig pamphleteers, Steele and 
Addison, bad no chance with their op- 
ponents. As there were no newspapers 
in those days to publish the debates in 
Parliament, the war of parties was 
principally carried on by pamphlets; 
and the Tories were supported by a 
band of writers who, in that style of li- 
terature, have never been exceeded for 
the versatility of their powers, and the 
thorough knowledge they possessed of 
the means of rousing and inflaming the 
public mind. Swift was the most pow- 
erful of that unscrupulous band; and 
never did intellectual gladiator bring to 
the deadly strife of envenomed rapiers 
qualities more admirably adapted for 
success. Disregarding alvene consi- 
derations adapted only for the thought- 
ful, he atonce fastenedon Marlborough 
the damning charge of pecuniary cu- 
pidity; held forth the continuance of 
the war, and the torrents of blood shed, 
as entirely owing to his sordid thirst 
of gain; and all the wealth which flow- 
ed into the coffers of the great com- 
mander, as wrung from the labours of 
hard-wrought Englishmen, It may be 
conceived what an effect such miste- 
presentations had upon a people groan- 
ing under new taxes, terrified at the 
gave of the national debt, and in- 

amed with that envy, which the rapid 
rise of even the most exalted merit 
scarce eyer fails to produce in the great 
majority of men. ‘In afew weeks,” 
says Smollett, “the hero who hatdse- 
cured the liberties of Europe, and, as 
it were, chained victory to he i 
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wheels, was dwindled into an object of 
contempt and derision. He was ridi- 
culed in libels, and reviled in private 
conversation. Instances were every- 
where repeated of his fraud, avarice, 
and extortion ; of his indolence, cruelty, 
ambition and misconduct. Even his 
courage was called into question; and 
this consummate commander was re- 
presented asthe lowest of mankind.” 

Trusting to their majority in the 
Commons, and without awaiting any 
investigation of the charges against 
him;* the Tory ministers dismissed the 
Duke from all his offices, on the last 
day of December 1811; and in order 
to stifle the voice of justice in the 
Lords, on the very next day, patents 
were issued, calling twelve new peers 
to the Upper House. They were in- 
troduced amidst the groans of the 
House—*‘ the Whig noblemen,” says 
a contemporary annalist, ‘casting 
their eyes on the ground, as if they 
had been invited to the funeral of the 

erage.” 

So fell the great Duke of Marl- 
borough. His overthrow diffused un- 
bounded joy among the enemies of 
England; and, on hearing of it, Louis 
XIV. exclaimed with triumph, “the 
dismissal of Marlborough will do all 
we can desire.” ‘Then appeared at 
once what had been owing to the 
genius of one man. Instantly, as if by 
enchantment, the fabric of victory, 
which had been raised with such effort, 
was dissolved. Spain was lost, Flanders 
reconquered, Germany invaded ; ‘ the 
arch of the Grand Alliance, when no 
longer upheld by his mighty arm, fell 
to pieces, like the roof of the Dom- 
Daniel beneath the roots of the sea, 
when the image, whose supporting arm 
upheld it, was — to the heart, by 
the son of Hodeira,—‘the ocean- 
vault fell in, and all were crushed.’ ” 

A few months after Marlborough’s 
dismissal, just as the campaign of 
1812 was opening, orders were sent to 
his successor, the Duke of Ormond, 
that the preliminaries of peace were 
being am and that the British 
troops should take no further part in 
the war. ‘On the 16th July,” says 
Mr. Alison, “‘the very day on which 
Quesnoy surrendered—the Test of their 
long line of triumphs — Ormond, 
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having exhausted every sort of pro-. 
crastination to postpone the dreaded 
hour, was compelled to order the 
English troops to march. He in vain, 
however, gave a similar order to the 
auxiliaries in British pay. The here- 
ditary princes of Cassel replied :— 
‘The Hessians would gladly march, 
if it were to fight the French,’ An- 
other, ‘ We do not serve for pay, but 
fame.’ The native English, however, 
were compelled to obey the order of 
their sovereign, and set out, twelve 
thousand strong, from the camp of 
Cambresis. Silent and dejected they 
took their way—the hearts of all were 
too full for utterance. But when the 
troops reached their resting-place for 
the night, and the suspension of arms 
was proclaimed at the head of each re- 
giment, the general indignation became 
so vehement, that even the bonds of mi- 
litary discipline were unable to restrain 

it. A universal ery, succeeded by a 
loud murmur, was heard through the 
camp. The British soldiers were seen 

tearing their hair, casting their mus- 

kets on the ground, and rending their 
clothes, uttering, all the while, furious 

exclamations against the government 

which had so shamefully betrayed them. 

The officers were so overwhelmed with 

vexation, that they sat apart in the 

tents, looking on the ground, through 

very shame, and for several days they 

shrunk from the sight even of their 
fellow-soldiers. Many left their colours 
to serve with the Allies, others with- 
drew, and whenever they thought of 
Marlborough, and their days of glory, 
tears filled their eyes.” 

By this disgraceful defection from 
the Alliance, the English lost the fruit 
of ten costly campaigns, and suffered 
the war to terminate without attaining 
the main object for which it had been 
undertaken. Louis XIV., defeated, 
and all but ruined, was permitted to 
retain, for his grandson, the Spanish 
succession, and the Bourbons were 
left securely seated on the Peninsular 
throne ; while England, victorious, and 
within sight, as it were, of Paris, was 
content to halt in the career of victory, 
and lost the opportunity, never to be 
regained till a century afterwards, of 
satisfactorily restraining the ambition 
of France. ‘It was the same as if, a 
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few days after the battle of Waterloo, 
England had concluded a separate 
peace, guaranteeing the throneof Spain 
to Joseph Buonaparte, and providing 
only for its not being held by the 
Emperor of France. No stronger evi- 
dence can be imagined of the extent 
to which faction and party-spirit had 
perverted the minds of the government 
and the nation, than that such a de- 
fection, after so glorious a war, could 
have been for a moment thought of by 
the one, or tolerated by the other.” 
To the reflecting reader, the era we 
have thus been painting will recal 
events equally momentous in more re- 
cent times. The War of the Succes- 
sion presents many striking resem- 
blances to that mightier Revolutionary 
one which ensued a century later. We 
know not in which of these eras the 
peril to England was greatest. Ifthere 
were more danger to our national power 
and commercial greatness in the latter, 
there was more peril to our religion and 
liberties in the former. In both, there 
were invasions, actual and attempted. 
In both, there was a struggle for mari- 
time supremacy ; and thie battle of La 
Hogue, in 1692, was equally decisive 
with that of Trafalgar, a century after- 
wards. In both, it was the insatiable 
ambition of France that roused Eng- 
land to arms, and in both, France laid 
hands upon Spain, and found support 
in Italy. In both, her ambition was 
met by a Grand Alliance, and in both, 
it was an English general that struck 
her to the earth. In both, that gene- 
ral’s worst foes were “ those of his own 
household,” and the Opposition in the 
British Parliamentraved, for party pur- 
poses, against the continuance of the 
war. Happily, however, the results 
were different. In the former the Op- 
position succeeded, and Marlborough 
fell; in the latter, the Ministry stood 
fast, and Wellington triumphed. The 
treaty which concluded the one was 
“the indelible disgrace of the age ;” 
the peace which consummated the 
other, was the most glorious in our 
annals, 
Although a century and a half have 
passed away since the European strug- 
le which immortalised the name of 
arlborough, yet many a lesson is to 
be learnt from Mr. Alison’s thoughtful 
record of it, which both our people and 
our statesmen would do well to re- 
member at the present day. The evils 
of political cabals and national luke- 
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warmness—-of selfishness, and its at- 
tendant jealousy, polluting national 
councils, and marring the wisdom of 
the cabinet and the plans of the cam 
are conspicuous in every chapter. Few 
arallels can be so close, and none more 
instructive than between the a 
military andintellectual development of 
France under LouisXIV. and under Na- 
poleon; or between the GrandAlliances, 
ever ready to fall to pieces, which in 
both instances united to curb the over- 
grown power of the Frenchruler. The 
career of Wellington, also, in the Pe- 
ninsula is, in some respects, paralleled 
by that of Marlborough in Pieadeek 
Both were thwarted by their colleagues 
in the field, and both were jealously 
watched and calumniated by their ene- 
mies at home, and feebly supported by 
their friends. With both it was a ne- 
cessity to obtain great results at a 
trifling cost ; and both were compelled 
to forego many a brilliant opportunity, 
from knowing that partial failure in the 
field would be total ruin at home, and 
that a single disaster might not only 
shake the laurels from their brows, but 
fatally alter the whole policy of the 
British Government. These two great- 
est of British generals united, in a re- 
markable degree, caution with daring : 
and with both the caution was habitual 
and characteristic—the daring only 
flashing out at intervals, and being ge- 
nerally forgotten in the success which 
attended it. Marlborough, the Polior- 
cetes of modern times, captured the 
most cities, and never failed, though the 
relieving army was often equal in force 
to his own. Wellington won the most 
battles, and oftener distinguished him- 
self by the strategetical ability of his 
campaigns. The latter accomplished 
much more than ever the former did, 
or had the opportunity to do ; but their 
exploits are not to be accepted as an 
adequate guage of their abilities, and 
it is no derogation from the high renown 
of the Hero of Waterloo to be placed in 
comparison with one whom Napoleon 
declared to be “the greatest captain 
of modern times.” 

There is no comparison, it should 
ever be remembered, more difficult, 
or less satisfactory, than that as to 
the respective merits of military com- 
manders. Even when contemporane- 
ous, how seldom do their opportunities 
and permitted career correspond. Be- 
sides the different quality of the troops 
they command or oppose, the forces of 
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the one may be habitually numerous, 
those of the other scanty ; the one may 
be excellently supported by his col- 
leagues or subordinates, the otlier may 
be constantly thwarted by the jealousy 
or incompetence of his allies ; the one 
may be general of a state habitually 
chary of its blood and treasure; the 
other, like Napoleon, may unite in 
himself the highest military with the 
siipreme civil command, and wield 
the whole energies of the state for 
the support of his troops in the field, 
We will not, therefore, attempt any 
further comparison between the me- 
rits of Marlborough and Wellington ; 
for though in their case the diffi- 
culty is lessened by their being gene- 
rals of the same nation, and opposed 
by the same enemies, yet this is coun- 
terbalanced by the fact of their be- 
longing to different ages and different 

ystems of warfare. Nations had not 
then learned to put forth their full mi- 
litary strength ; it was reserved for the 
rise of the Democratic principle to 
pour forth to the battle myriads where 
formerly there had only been thousands. 
The growth of wealth, and triumphs of 
mechanical science, did not then ren- 
der possible the rapid transmission 
of large bodies of troops, and military 
tactics had then to be subordinated to 
this difficulty. In his celebrated inva- 
sion of Russia, Charles XII. of Sweden 
had as much difficulty with the materiel 
and commissariat of his forty thou- 
sand men, as Napoleon had afterwards 
with an army of half-a-million. The 
events of the War of Succession were 
on a minor scale to those of the Revolu- 
tionary contest. The leaders in the 
former were, perhaps, as great men as 
those in the latter; but in the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century it was 
a war of governments—at its close, it 
was a war of peoples. This it was 
which gave sath: gigantic proportions 
to the last Continental struggle, and 
this it was which will produce triumphs, 
convulsions, and defeats more stupen- 
dous still, when Europe again plunges 
into the purgatory of warfare. 

The resemblances which we have 
thus traced between the opening epochs 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies, ves that time makes little 
change in the national characteristics, 
and none in human nature. And let it 
be remembered that what we say of 
nations applies still more emphatically 
to the Church of Rome. The name it 
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rejoices in is ** the unchangeable.” In 
respect to its subtle policy ahd daring 
ambition, at least, we concede the just- 
ness of the title ; and we suspect that, 
in thése matters, our own age is yet 
destined to furnish a closer parallel to 
the era of Marlborough than any that 
has yet intervened. The cruel bigotry 
which established the Inquisition in 
Spain and Italy—which banished the 
Moriscoes, and slaughtered or exiled 
the Huguenots; which rolled back the 
tide of Protestantism in Germany, and 
attempted to re-impose the shackles of 
Rome on Britain, is once more rearing 
its crested head. The snake has been 
** scotched, not killed,” and now awakes 
refreshed from a sleep of more than a 
century. It leagued with Despotism 
in the days of Marlborough, and it is 
leaguing so again. Look at the Con- 
tinent, and you will desery a dark cloud 
creeping over the crimsoned land. For 
years it has been advancing slowly, 
stealthily, making its presence known 
only by the blighting chillness it dif- 
fuses; but now the period of incuba- 
tion is over, and the storm is ready 
to burst. Behind the red mantle of 
Despotism stands revealed the black 
cowl of the Priest. Neither finds he 
can any longer stand alone, and hence 
the portentous alliance. They have 
both a common cause, and they have 
both a common foe. Liserty is the 
noble quarry they fly at, and they 
are now hunting her down over the 
breadth of the Continent. It matters 
not whether she incarnate herself in the 
State or in the Church—whether she 
demand the liberty of the subject, or 
the freedom of conscience—she is alike 
doomed. Four years ago, Democracy 
was rioting or triamphing throughout 
Europe, and enthusiasts deemed that 
we were re-entering the Golden Age 
of mankind,—yet what is the spectacle 
now? Tosay that liberty of every kind 
is dead in Italy, is to say nothing. Look 
into Austria, and you see a new and 
unmitigated system of autocracy esta- 
blished, the rule of the sword predo- 
minant, our missionaries expelled, and 
Bibles seized. In France, the central- 
ised despotism of the Empire has been 
revived ; the press and free discussion 
are in abeyance; the Romish Church re- 
appearing in her pomp; and, in the 
unity of opinion sought after, dangerous 
-—— of reviving intolerance. In 
the lesser States of Germany, the po- 


pular institutions of 1848 have been 
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suppressed, in some cases by the help 
of Austrian troops; and even in 
Prussia, Protestantism is growing life- 
less, and Constitutionalism falling into 
disrepute. Holland, Denmark, Swit- 
zerland, are the last asylums of civil 
and religious liberty on the Continent; 
and against the two last of these, as. 
saults from without have already been 
made, The crusade of intolerance has 
commenced, and we have our own fore- 
bodings as to whether the “ good cause” 
will not succumb in the strife ; whether 
the fair image of Divine Liberty will 
not temporarily be shaken from her pe- 
destal. Even in our own island, there 
is enough to cause disquiet to the 
thoughtful. As to the power and 
ambitious aims of Romanism in Ire- 
and, we need say nothing, for they 
are patent ; but Great Britain, hitherto 
the citadel of the Reformed faith, is 
no longer free from the taint. Not to 
speak of that modified Romanism now 
prevalent in the Church of England, 
and which is furthering the interests of 
Rome as much as ever did the * High 


. Church” principles in the days of 


Queen Anne—look at the swarms of 
Papal militia we are yearly landing on 
the British shores, pouring in thousands 
into Glasgow and Liverpool, and thence 
spreading through the country, and 
accumulating in formidable masses in 
all the large towns. Many a place in 
Great Britain, at this moment, fancies 
itself thriving and increasing in popu- 
lation when the whole truth is, that 
for the last decade its closes and courts 
have been filling with the most igno- 
rant and needy of Erin’s progeny— 
ready to engage in any riot, ready to do 
the bidding of any priest. Ireland, in 
fact, has been for years past a social Pro- 
paganda of Rome—a vast hive, which 
is annually casting off swarms to ino- 
culate other countries with the leaven 
of Romanism, and to form in them a 
Papal militia, formidable alike from its 
numbers and its recklessness. 

Louis XIV. was just permitted to 
witness the extinction of the war which 
his over-reaching ambition had kindled. 
He expired on the fourteenth anniver- 
sary of his grandson’s accession to the 
throne of Spain, and at the very time 
when the Jacobite insurrection in Scot- 
land was apparently opening the way 
for the restoration to the throne of the 
Stuarts, whom he had so nobly shel- 
tered in their misfortune. Independent 
of the public calamities which had 


marked the latter years of the war, he 
had been severely stricken by domestic 
bereavements. His son and daughter- 
in-law, the Duke and Duchess of Bur- 
gundy, and their son, the heir of the 
monarchy, were carried off by the 
small-pox within a few days of each 
other. A single funeral service, at 
which the aged monarch assisted, was 
performed for the father; mother, and 
son. Though Louis bore this grievous 
calamity with his wonted firmness, it 
sank deep into his heart, and all the 
efforts of the courtiers were unable to 
divert his settled melancholy. Appre- 
hensive of the extinction of the male 
line of the Bourbons, he, by an edict 
of 15th May 1815, called his natural 
sons, now legitimised (the Duke of 
Maine and the Count of Toulouse), to 
the throne, failing his grandson. When 
death was visibly approaching, the 
aged monarch ordered his infant heir, 
afterwards Louis XV., to be brought 
to his bedside, and, placing his lean 
and withered hand on his head, he said 
with a firm voice—‘* My child, you 
are about to become a great king; but 
your happiness will depend on your 
submission to God, and in the care 
you take of your subjects. To attain 
that, you must avoid, as much as you 
can, engaging in wars, which are the 
ruin of the people. Do not follow, in 
that respect, the bad example which I 
have given you. I have often engaged 
in wars from levity, and continued in 
them from vanity ; do not imitate me, 
but become a pacific prince.” Me- 
morable words !—to be wrung by bitter 
experience from the dying lips of the 
Grand Monarque. He breathed hislast, 
at five in the morning, on the Ist of 
September. ‘The King is dead, gen- 
tlemen!” cried the Chamberlain, when 
the feather no longer moved before his 
lips ; the sumptuous doors of the apart- 
ment were thrown open, and an infant 
of five years old, adorned with the cor- 
don bleu, thrown over a violet velvet 
dress, advanced into the chamber of 
death, amidst cries of ** Vive le Roi 
Louis XV., notre seigneur et maitre !” 
The wheel of life is ever turning— 
and ere his old rival thus departed from 
this scene of empty glory, the star of 
Marlborough was once more in the 
ascendant. Foiled by his energy and 
precautions in their attempt to raise 
the Pretender to the throne, on the 
death of Anne, Ormond and Boling- 
broke anticipated an impeachment 
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high treason, by flight to France; and, 
on the Ist of August 1714, Marlbo- 
rough re-entered London amidst the 
feu-dejoies of the troops, and the 
shouts of an immense concourse of 
citizens. ‘ One day effaced the traces 
of years of injustice—the death of a 
single individual had restored the pa- 
triotic hero to the situation in which 
he stood after the battle of Blenheim.” 
Nevertheless, he declined to re-enter 
the Cabinet, and it was only at the ear- 
nest solicitations of his friends that he re- 
sumed the office of commander-in, chief. 
Marlborough wasnowsixty-five years 
old, but his remaining years were not 
to pass by ingloriously. The Jacobite 
Rebellion immediately broke out, and 
the Pretender landed on the Scottish 
coast ; and it was by his prompt and 
skilful measures for crushing the insur- 
rection that Marlborough added the 
last wreath to his crown of fame. The 
rebellion was crushed in Lancashire, 
averted in Devonshire, and in Scot- 
land was brought to a conclusion by 
General Cadogan, who had long served 
under Marlborough on the Continent. 
Marlborough had now an opportunity 
of putting in practice an opinion which 
he expressed years before in Flanders: 
—‘‘ That ifhe ever commanded against 
the Highlanders, he would never be at 
the trouble of following them into their 
hills, to run the risk of ruining an army 
by fatigue and want, but would post 
himself so as to starve them if they 
kept together, or till, by their natu- 
ral inconstancy, they separated ; after 
which, every one would do his best to 
get terms.” In Scotland, few prison- 
ers of note were taken ; and the annals 
of its courts are not stained by unne- 
cessary or lamentable severity. But 
it was otherwise in England ; and Wal- 
le, who was Prime Minister—though 
y no means, as his subsequent long 
tareer proved, inclined to severity— 
deemed the risk run too great, the es- 
cape made too narrow, to permit lenity 
to be extended to the prisoners. Two 
noblemen—Lords Kenmure and Der- 
wentwater—and twenty-four Common- 
ers were condemned to death, and died 
with equal dignity and resolution on 
Tower-hill, already stained by the blood 
of the first and the noblest in English 
story. These executions call forth Som 
Mr. Alison some excellent remarks on 
the expedience of all civilised nations 
revising their civil code, and abolishing 
the punishment of death in purely po- 
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litical offences. ‘‘The true way,” he 
says, * of dealing with such offences, is 
to take vigorous measures, more so 
than are now generally adopted, against 
the commencement of insurrections, or 
the propagation of incitements which 
lead to them ; but when the conflict 
once begins, to treat the captives as 
prisoners of war, or at most pronounce 
sentence of banishment or transporta- 
tion upon them. Death, or confiscation 
of property, seems altogether unsuitable 
for a civil struggle for power, almost as 
much as it is for a national contest for 
territory. If an insurrection com- 
mences with murder, pillage, and con- 
flagration, its authors should be dealt 
with, not as rebels, but as pirates—as 
enemies of the human race; but if it 
is conducted according to the laws of 
civilised warfare, its leaders should be 
dealt with by the same code.” 

Though taking little part in general 
politics, Marlborough was once more 
at the pinnacle of honest fame; but 
now, in his old age, he was made to 
experience, as his great contemporary 
Louis had already done, the truth of 
Solon’s saying, that ‘‘ no man should be 
called happy till the day of his death.” 
In the spring of 1714, his daughter, the 
Countess of Bridgewater, was cut off 
after a short illness; and within a short 
month afterwards another daughter, 
the Countess of Sunderland, was car- 
ried off with equal suddenness. Marl- 
borough himself soon received warning 
of approaching death. He had long 
suffered under headaches, and heat in 
the head—the well-known result of un- 
due mental exertion, and the precursor 
of dissolution to many of the greatest 
of the human race; and on the 28th 
May 1716, he was seized with a fit of 
palsy, so severe as todeprive him, for 
atime, alike of speech and resolution. 
He recovered, however, and a gleam 
of returning light shone upon his mind, 
when he visited Blenheim on the 18th 
October. He expressed great satisfac- 
tion at the survey of the place, which re- 
minded him of his great achievements, 
and in which he had always felt so 
deep an interest; but when he saw, 
in one of the few rooms which were 
finished, a picture of himself at the bat- 
tle of Blenheim, he turned away with 
a mournful air, murmuring, ‘ Some- 
thing then, but now .” Onthe 
27th November 1721, he made his last 
appearance in the House of Lords; and 
in the following June, he was again 
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attacked with paralysis, so violent that 
he lay for some days nearly motionless, 
though in perfect possession of his 
faculties. © a question from the 
Duchess, whether he heard the pray- 
ers read as usual at night, on the 15th 
June, in his apartment, he replied, 
«© Yes; andI joined in them.” ‘These 
were his last words. On thé morning 
of the 18th he sank rapidly, and calmly 
breathed his last at four o’clock, in the 
seventy-second year of his age. His 
Countess long survived him—dying in 
1744, at the advanced age of eighty- 
four. Her brilliant talents, immense 
fortune, and undiminished beauty, ren- 
dered her, long after the death of her 
illustrious husband, the object of im- 
passioned admiration to a variety of 
suitors. But she refused all offers of 
marriage; and to a proposal of the 
Duke of Somerset, she replied with a 
worthy spirit—‘* That if he were the 
conqueror of the world, she would not 
permit him to succeed in that heart 


which had been devoted to Jonny Doxe 
or Marisoroucs.” 

Having thus followed our hero from 
boyhood to his tomb, we draw to a con- 
clusion. In the opening of our article, 
we criticised the merits of his biogra- 
pher’s work ; and in tracing his event- 
ful career, and in picturing the aspect 
and spirit of the times in which he 
lived, we have given a fair summary 
of the contents of his Life. If the 
reader do not recognise these to be in 
the highest degree interesting, the 
fault is ours, and not the author’s. The 
critic, unfortunately, can only indicate, 
not describe, the beauties he meets 
with—he cannot copy, on his narrow 
canvas, the grand forms and colouring, 
the powerful lights and shadows, of the 
works he analyses. He can only give 
of them a faint and miniature reflec- 
tion; but such as it is, in the present 
instance, the reader can hardly fail 
to perceive the lineaments of a grand 
and engaging original. 


AUSTRALIA AND ITS GOLD DIGGINGS. 


Goxp, like almost all metals, occurs in 
rocks called by the geologist granite, 
gneiss, mica slate, chlorite slate, clay 
slate, &c., &c. ; sometimes dispersed in 
small crystals, or flakes, through the 
mass of such rocks, but more fre- 
quently in veins. These veins we may 
consider as great cracks or crevices in 
the rock, varying from a few inches to 
many feet in width, which cracks, 
having been open when first formed, 
have been. subsequently filled (we 
won’t attempt to explain how) by 
minerals, in a more or less pure or 
unmixed state, frequently, indeed com- 
monly, assuming their natural con- 
dition of crystals, or definite geome- 
trical forms. | One of the most com- 
mon minerals found in these veins is 
quartz (pure flint it may be called), 
occurring commonly as a white, com- 
pact, very hard stone. Gold, where 
it occurs, is very often associated with 
this quartz, occurring in little nests, 
lining .small cavities, or dispersed 
through it in various ways, sometimes 
in a state of such extremely minute 
subdivision as to be invisible to the 
eye. It is said, moreover, to occur 


sometimes disseminated in other rocks, 
such as limestone, for instance; but 
that does not appear to be frequently 
the case. 

Now, the geologist knows that all 
countries are more or less covered with 
superficial clays, sands, gravel, or de- 
tritus ; which are, in fact, nothing else 
than pieces of the solid rocks that 
have been detached from them by the 
action of running or breaking water, 
washed, rolled, ground down, and de- 
posited by it, where they are now 
found. In by far the greater majority 
of cases, the waters which exerted 
this action were those of the sea. All 
that is now land has once been under 


’ water, and, as it emerged, by slow de- 


grees, of course every inch of ground 
was once subject to the action of the 
breakers, and the wearing and tranhs- 
porting power of tides and currents, of 
every variety of strength and direction. 
This action would gradually accumu- 
late a plaster of water-worn materials 
over the greater part of what is now 
land; and this plaster, together with 
the solid rocks, where they happened 
to be left uncovered, have, ever since 
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the land has been lifted high and dry 
into the air, been subject to all the 
skyey influences, the rain and the wind, 
everywhere, and the frost and snow, 
in climates where suflicient cold is pos- 
sible. It follows from these facts, that 
wherever gold originally existed in the 
rock, it must, when the rock was bro- 
ken up and worn away, have been 
washed out of it, and the fragments 
carried and deposited wherever the 
water had power to sweep them to. 
We find gold, therefore, not only in 
the veins of the rocks, but in gravel, 
sand, or clay, or, in other words, the 
water-worn materials derived from the 
rocks, 

Now, water has power to transport 
all such materials as will not float 
upon its surface, in proportion to their 
size and weight, To move a large 
block of stone requires a torrent of 
great force and velocity; if it were 
broken into smaller fragments, a cur- 
rent of less power would roll them on- 
wards; ground down into sand, any or- 
dinary river or tidal current washes it 
along; and triturated into mud, the 
gentlest stream can half float, half 

ropel it along its bottom ; and it only 
finally settles when the water has been 
some time at rest. Gold, however, 
is, at least, seven times the weight of 
stone—that is, a cubic inch of solid 
gold will weigh seven times as much 
as a cubic inch of the heaviest stone: 
similarly with any other size or shape, 
bulk for bulk. A current of water, 
therefore, capable of rolling onwards 
grains of gold the size of peas, will 
be capable of washing away pebbles 
of rock seven times that size, as well 
as all smaller fragments, and, of course, 
all sand or mud. Again, in a current 
of water, washing along fragments of 
rock, &c., together with fragments of 

old, the gold will sink to the bottom 
frst, and remain at rest, while the other 
matters are carried away. 

From these considerations we can 
perceive the reason why it is that sand 
or gravel, especially just where it rests 
upon the rock, is often richer in gold 
than the actual rock-vein itself; be- 
cause the currents of water former! 
have done for the great mass of oe 


just what the miner doesnow—namely, 
break it up into fragments, wash it, 
let the gold fall to the bottom, and 
sweep off and throw away the Upper 

rtion, which will contain nothing but 
ragments of rock or other matters, 
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much lighter than gold. We see why 
it is, moreover, that gold is often found 
in the sand of rivers, because river cur- 
rents are perpetually wearing away, 
sifting, and carrying forward particles 
of the matters that form their banks ; 
and, therefore, when they traverse 
sand or gravel, they are always re- 
sifting matters that have already once 
undergone that process by the action 
of the sea. It follows, too, that the 
farther we recede from the primitive 
site of the gold, the finer do its par- 
ticles become, both on account of the 
general current becoming less strong, 
and because the larger fragments will 
all have been caughtin holes, or against 
rocks, or wherever the force of the cur- 
rent may have received temporary 
checks. The sands on the bars of 
auriferous rivers, therefore, are gene- 
rally the fullest of gold, as also the in- 
side curve of bends, where the force of 
the current has been shot to the oppo- 
site side, 

Having premised these few hasty 
and sketchy words, as to the mode of 
occurrence of gold generally on the sur- 
face of our globe, let us take a peep at 
the Australian gold fields—our own 
little property—where our friends get 
up when we are going to bed, and 
Christmas Day is the hottest of the 
year. Let.us first take a look at the 
outside of the country, and sail up along 
the coast of New South Wales, into 
Sydney Harbour. We approach the 
coast from the south, with a fresh eas- 
terly breeze blowing, a bright sky over 
head, and the long, rolling swell of the 
south Pacific beneath us. On our left, 
or, asa sailor would say, ‘‘ on the port 
hand,” we gradually discern through 
the thin haze of the horizon, the dim 
ghost-like forms of a long range of 
mountainous hills—not with rounded 
tops, regular peaks, or gentle slopes, 
but of many queer fantastic forms, 
long flat.topped tabular hills, ending 
suddenly in steep indented precipices, 
sometimes apparently overhanging or 
turned up at the edges; hills like 
chests, hills like houses with chimney 
tops, hills like hats or conical caps; a 
ridge like a housetop, projecting now 
and then from the main body, at no 
particular angle, as if it had been 
dropped in a hurry when they were 
going to build the mountains; and 
hills of all sorts and sizes, in a state of 
ridiculous and most mutinous-looking 
confusion. As we draw near the coast, 
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we get a nearer and more distinct view 
of thése strange hills, and then see that 
between them and the sea there are 
often strips, or broader bay-like spaces 
of lower ground, looking nearly flat, 
and covered more or less completely 
with wood, of a dark and rather sombre 
character. As we approach Port 
Jackson, alow cliff of white sandstone 
rises from the sea, and soon attains a 
respectable height of about 300 feet. 
Yousee a widish gap in it, leading into 
a lonely and desolate harbour (the 
well-known Botany Bay); and a few 
miles north of that you see a light- 
house tower on the summit of the cliff. 
A very small indentation just beyond, 
which from the sea is hardly per- 
ceptible, is pointed out to you as the 
entrance to Port Jackson ; and sailing 
boldly at the cliff, you find that, like 
the scenes at the theatre, one portion 
of it stands some distance behind the 
other two, and allows of a passage on 
either side of it some half a mile in 
width. The passage on the right, or 
starboard hand, leads into the north 
arm, which is an uninhabited, solitary 
inlet, just in the same condition in which 
it was when Cook first sailed along the 
coast. The passage on the left, how- 
ever, conducts us into the true Port 
Jackson. Passing over a shoal, called 
the Sow and Pigs, theonly obstruction 
ta the free navigation of the harbour, 
you find yourself in a lake-like sheet 
of blue water, with cliffy shores rising 
fifty or sixty feet in height, broken by 
sandy coves and bays, and farther 
up, by long winding arms leading 
in every direction. The water is 
usually deep up to the foot of the 
cliffs, so that all the ships of the world 
might be moored alongside of them, 
and all their cargoes landed on their 
tops, if there were a sufficient supply of 
cranes for the purpose. About seven 
miles up on the south side, on a pro- 
montory surrounded by deep and com- 
nmiodious bays, stands the city of Syd- 
ney, bran new, with many fine large 
white stone mansions gleaming from 
the trees about it—with churches, and 
towers, and small forts, and long 
ranges of wharfs and quays, and all 
the bustle of a great emporium. It is 
true there is an unfinished look about 
the environs—houses built here and 
there, with wide gaps between them, 
as ifto mark where the city is to ex- 
tend to. But land, and go into George- 
street, and the streets leading from it, 


and you may walk straight on for two 
miles through ranges of lofty houses 
and handsome shops, that would do 
credit to any city in the oldest regions 
of the world. 

However, we have no time to linger 
here; let us gef into the first steamer 
going upto Paramatta, seventeen miles, 
at the head of the harbour. Here we 
find rows of brick houses, of all shapes 
and sizes, mostly standing in gardens, 
looking somewhat like a village near 
London, if it were not for the trellises 
of vines that arch over many of the 
walks, with delicious branches of 
grapes hanging from them, and for the 
orange and fig-trees, and other tokens 
of a warmer clime, Passing by these, 
let us mount our horses, and set out for 
Bathurst. For the first thirty or forty 
miles we pass over a gently undulating 
plain, covered for the most part with a 
forest of gum trees—the Australian 
bush. Now, this same bush is a very 
different thing from either a bush or a 
forest here at home. Imagine a bound- 
less expanse of very untidily kept gra- 
vel walk, of a reddish brown colour, 
covered with a few loose dark pebbles 
(which are, for the most part, nodules 
of iron stone), and a little straggling 
grass here and there, that looks more 
like hay than grass. Springing from 
this illimitable gravel walk you see 
in every direction tall, straight stems 
of gum trees, of a good size and shape, 
with great ragged strips of smoothish 
bark, like worn-out matting hangin 
from them, all stringy and dishevelled. 
Here and there are great fallen tranks 
lying prostrate, half burnt, perhaps, 
and the trunks of many of the living 
trees are blackened and charred by oc- 
casional fires. Here and there, too, 
are small thickets of young gum trees, 
or of shrubs of other species, growing 
compactly together, forming what are 
called ‘‘ scrubs.” Except where these 
serubs occur—and they are mostly con- 
fined to the banks of the watercourses 
—you may gallop in any direction 
through the bush, taking care to avoid 
occasional branches and projecting 
stumps, and leaping now and then over 
fallen logs. For the most part, the 
trees do not branch till far over-head, 
and then they send out branches as un- 
tidy and ragged-looking as their stemis, 
and their leaves are few and far between 
—smail, and of a dulland sombre hue— 
so that our. ideas of greenness and ver- 
dure, usually associated with the notion 
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of a forest, receive rather a rude and 
unpleasant shock.- Few things, indeed, 

are more disappointing and depressing 
than a first entrance on an Australian 
bush, everything looks so ugly, so bare 
and brown, andarid—the ground so un- 
covered that you seeat once there can be 
no living thing near you; while nothing 
meets the eye but bare earth, strewed 
with dry, broken sticks, and the stiff 
and ragged tree-stems rising up at 
intervals. So little shade is there, 
that the sun feels often hotter in the 
bush than in the open country, where 
if you have the sun’s rays more un- 
broken, you also feel whatever breeze 
there may be blowing, which, in the 
bush, the trees keep from you. 

Well, through this bush goes the 
road—pretty straight, and of a good 
width, but rather rutty and ill kept. 
Now and then we pass a long, low, pi- 
azza-fronted white cottage, most pro- 
bably a wayside inn or grog shop. 
Then we come on a wide opening, with 
half ornamented grounds or par rk, with 
a handsome house and offices: this is 
*‘ Ravensdale Park,” or ‘ Willing- 
worth Hall,” or some equally grand- 
sounding habitation—the dwelling of 
some squatter, rich in flocks and herds. 
Then we come on a small scattered 
town, in an embryo condition, putting 
one in mind of an English village 
from which a good many of the houses 
and cottages were out ona visit. Thus 
we traverse for many miles a low and 
uniform district, getting every now and 
then, from an eminence, a peep of 
some blue hills a-head of us. 

These are the Blue Mountains, which 
we have to cross in order to get to 
Bathurst ; and as it took the colo- 
nists a great many years before they 
could find their way across them, sup- 
4 we halt at their foot, and have a 

k at them. 


The “ Blue Mountains” is the name 
applied only to the ranges that are 
seen from the country near Sydney. 
Their general form at a distance is 
that of along, uniform, gently sloping 
ridge, with a few peaky eminences 
rising here and there upon it. The 
highest of these peaks is not more than 
about 3000 feet above the sea; and a 
stranger to the country, when first 
catching a distant view of the range, 
would suppose that it would be as easy 
to cross it as it is to traverse the Wick- 
low, or any similar small group of 
mountains. Until the present Ba- 
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thurst road was made, he would have 
found himselfawfully mistaken. Many 
expeditions, headed by bold, active, 
and intelligent men, spent weeks and 
months, in the early years of the co- 
lony, and failed in getting across these 
hills. Convicts were offered, in vain, 
pardon and reward if they could suc- 
ceed ; and it was only after many years 
of patient perseverance that a practi- 
cable route was at length discovered. 
Do you ask where was the difficulty ? 
Stand with us on this bold rocky emi- 
nence, on the east bank of the Hawkes- 
bury river, and let us show you the 
country. 

The river here flows north and south, 
parallel to the mountains, and along 
their foot. It occupies a straight gorge 
some twoor three hundred feet deep, the 
sides of which are composed of hard 
thick bedded sandstone, that form a 
succession of terraces and precipices, 
frequently with overhanging ledges, 
beds of rock jutting out some feet from 
the sides of the cliffs. Before us the 
general plane of the ground slopes 
gently upwards to the west, for several 
miles, with a few distant peaks rising 
beyond. But what a cutees has this 
gently sloping plain! Had Nature in- 
tended to carve it into a gigantic maze 
of ridge and gully, ravine and preci- 
pice, for the pure purpose of puzzling 
mankind how to get across it, she had 
here perfectly succeeded. Each ridge 
seems but a few yards across, bounded 
on either hand by perpendicular walls 
of rock, that plunge down into dark, 
narrow, rocky gullies, to the bottom 
of which the eye cannot penetrate, ex- 
cept by leaning over the precipice. 
‘All the ravines and all the inter- 
vening walls of rock wind in every 
variety of tortuous entanglement, till 
they form an inextricable net-work of 
confusion, that it tires the eye to look 
at. Bare and rocky as are all the 
ridges and all the gullies, totally devoid 
of anything that we should call soil, 
still they are all covered with forest— 
not merely small shrubs and bushes, 
but good, stout, lofty trees, of the 
many varieties of gum, or eucalyptus. 
Each of these multitudinous Jatin 
gullies i is, of course, the bed of a Seal 
or river, but whether there is any 
water in it depends entirely on whether 
there has been any rain for the last 
few months. So impenetrable are 
many of the gullies, that when Sir T. 
Mitchell was surveying a group of 
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them, which form what is called the 
Grose R., he found it frequently im- 
possible for himself or his assistants to 
proceed, as they came to places where 
a perpendicular wall of rock was on 
either hand, with a mass of huge fal- 
len blocks lying between, through 
and among which boiled the waters 
of the river. When Count Strzelecki 
was geologising part of this tract, he 
descended into one of these ravines, 
and was imprisoned for five days, 
wandering in their labyrinths, living, 
with his servant, on the most scanty 
supplies, before he could find an 
accessible place of escape: then he 
only succeeded by desperate climbing 
from ledge to ledge, hauling up his 
servant and his instruments by means 
of the straps they had to carry them. 

Now, to the early colonists, there- 
fore, the difficulty in getting over 
such a country as this was, to find 
which, among all the multitude of 
narrow winding ridges, was continuous 
from the plains to the summit of the 
range—which was the one that passed 
between the head-waters of two ad- 
joining systems of brooks and rivers. 

his was at length accomplished, and 
along that ridge the present Bathurst 
road was formed. The road proceeds, 
for many miles, with a very gentle 
slope, but gradually attains a consi- 
derable elevation; and the higher we 
get, the larger, wider, and deeper be- 
come the gullies and ravines on either 
hand of us. Take the following de- 
scription, by Mr. Darwin, of one of 
these curious valleys,* 


“In the middle of the day we baited our 
horses at a little inn called the Weatherboard. 
The country here is elevated about 2,800 
feet above the sea. About a mile and a-half 
from this place there is a view exceedingly 
well worth visiting. By following down a 
little valley and its tiny rill of water, an im- 
mense gulf is unexpectedly seen through the 
trees which border the pathway, at the depth 
of perhaps 1,500 feet. Walking on a few 
yards, one stands on the brink of a vast pre- 
cipice ; and below is the grand bay or gulf 
(for I know not what other name to give it), 
thickly covered with forest. The point of 
view is situated as if at the head of the bay, 
the line of cliff diverging on either side, and 
showing headland behind headland, as on a 
bold sea coast. The cliffs are composed of 
horizontal strata of whitish sandstone; and 
so absolutely vertical are they, that in many 
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places a person standing on the edge, and 
throwing down a stone, can see it strike the 
trees in the abyss below ; so unbroken is the 
line, that it is said, in order to reach the foot 
of the waterfall formed by this little stream, 
it is necessary to go a distance of sixteen 
miles round. About five miles in front, 
another line of cliff extends, which thus ap- 
pears completely to encircle the valley.” 


The entrance into this grand bay is 
by one of the narrow gorges lower 
down. ; 

Formerly, even when one had suc- 
ceeded in getting to the top of this 
long furrowed or worm-eaten slope, the 
difficulties were by no means ended, as 
one had to descend by a precipitous, 
neck-breaking sort of a road, into a 
valley that led into the interior. This, 
however, is now obviated by the new 
road constructed by Sir T. Mitchell 
some twenty years ago. He cut off 
the top of one mountain, and pitched it 
into the valley below, in order to make 
a causeway to a hill opposite, that gave 
him facilities for a gradually winding 
road through the western defiles of the 
mountains. 

These western defiles are by no means 
of the same character as the eastern 
ones just described. That net-work of | 
gullies with precipitous walls is espe- 
cially characteristic of a great mass of 
thick-bedded sandstone that lies on the 
eastern flank of the mountains here- 
abouts, extending north nearly as far 
as the Hunter river, and south, 
down to Illawarra. It has a slightly 
basin-shaped form, so that in its centre 
it is covered by a mass of aly pate 
forming the low, undulating plains we 
crossed over between the hillsand Para- 
matta; and it just reappears at the 
surface, from under this shale, on the 
coast near Sydney, with its usual gul- 
lied and furrowed character—the gul- 
lies and ravines being in places open to 
the sea, and more or less filled with its 
waters, forming Botany Bay, Port 
Jackson, Broken Bay, and others far- 
ther north, with their infinity of 
branching creeks and coves. 

The western defiles of the Blue 
Mountains traverse rocks which lie 
belowthissandstone, slate rocks, gneiss, 
granite, &c., and there form moun- 
tains and valleys of a more civilised 
character, such as one has at home. 


Gradually issuing from them, we reach 


* Darwin's “ Journal of a Naturalist.” 


VOL. XXXIX.—NO. CCXXXIII. 
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Bathurst plains. By a plain, or ra- 
ther “ plains,” for they use not the sin- 
gular number—is meant, in Australia, 
not an absolute flat, but an open coun- 
try, one in which the trees are few, and 
are scattered in small groups and 
clumps, as in a gentleman's a Any 
such district, however hilly it may be, 
so that it is not absolutely mountainous, 
and can be overlooked from neighbour- 
ing eminences, is called ‘*So-and-so 
plains.” “When-they have been blessed 
with their due share of rain, these 
plains are covered by luxuriant grass, 
rising up to your horse’s belly. In 
seasons of drought they become an arid 
tract of brown dust, with no green 
thing in sight, unless, perhaps, a parrot 
or two, 

In the middle of these plains stands 
the town of Bathurst, in which, as in 
all young colonial towns, the public 
buildings, the hotels, and grog-shops, 
and the merchants’ stores, seem to bear 
an enormous disproportion to the pri- 
vate dwellings. 

Although we have now reached the 
interior of the country, we have by 
no means done with hills, or even 
mountains. Detached groups and 
ranges of hills, of various sizes and 
characters, both as to height and ex- 
tent, occur here and there for yet a 
long way into the interior; and we 
should have to make a journey of se- 
veral hundred miles before we reached 
the great central desert plains of the 
interior of Australia. 

A very few miles west of the town 
of Bathurst, is a group of hills called 
the Conobolas, in which was made the 
first discovery of gold, and where has 
prs up the new settlement of 

phir. 

Let us, however, first give a rapid 
lance at the extent of the ranges of 
ills we have crossed, and get a general 

idea of the main features of the con- 
tinent of Australia. 

The “ Blue Mountains” are only a 
very small part of the extensive moun- 
tain chain that runs along the whole 
eastern coast of Australia, from Cape 
York, on the north, to Wilson’s Pro- 
montory, on the south. This chain is 
a very complicated one; not a single 
ridge, but groups of parallel ridges, 
occasionally swelling out into knots or 
ganglia of hills, and sending lateral 
ranges out to the east and west, which 
either strike upon the coast, or stretch 
a good way into the interior. It has 
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not yet received any general name, al- 
though there are many designations 
for its several subordinate members. 
Through its whole extent, granite fre- 
quently appears at the surface, form- 
ing the loftiest and most massive of its 
ranges. On the granite rests often 
gneiss, mica slate, clay slate, atid 
other rocks; and upon them rest occa- 
sionally large masses of sandstone— 
shale, and limestone belonging to the 
Paleozoic formation of geologists. 

The loftiest part of this long chain, 
is the Australian Alps between Sydney 
and Port Philip, of which Mount 
Kosciusko, the highest peak, rises 
6,800 feet above the sea. Mountains 
of 3,000 or 4,000 feet are common, 
from Wilson's Promontory up to Cape 
Melville ; but north of that, the chain 
is much lower, and at Cape York it 
sinks, into the «ea. The sub-marine 
continuation of the chain, however, can 
be traced across Torres’ Straits, in a 
line of lofty peaked islands of granitic 
and other rocks, running up to the 
coast of New Guinea. Similarly, on 
the south, a group of high granitic 
islands crosses Bass’s Straits, marking 
the continuation of the chain into 
Van Dieman’s Land, the whole of 
which is mountainous, and is occupied 
by the various complicated ranges of 
the extreme southern portion of this 
great chain of eastern Australia. 

On the west side of the great eastern 
chain, the land declines gradually, 
with frequent short mountain ranges, 
into the interior, and at length spreads 
into an immense desert plain that, in 
all probability, extends across all the 
central part of the continent, from the 
Great Australian Bight to the Gulf 
of Carpentaria. The rivers that de- 
scend from the western side of the 
chain, flow from its northern portion, 
into that Gulf; but from all the central 
part, so far as is known, they gra- 
dually, as they run west, become ab- 
sorbed by the sands of the Great De- 
sert, and thus disappear. From this 
central desert, the only point of drain- 
age towards the south in seasons of 
flood, if such ever occur, appears to 
be through the singular depression, 
called Lake Torrens, to the head of 
Spencer’s Gulf. East of Spencer's 
Gulf runs another much smaller moun- 
tain chain, that of South Australia, 
together with some still more insignifi- 
cant detached ranges, visited by Sturt, 
namely, Stokes’s range and Stanley’s 
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range. This line of high grourids de- 
flects the interior drainage of the 
southern portion of the great eastern 
chain, and turns it to the south, where, 
after forming the rivers Darling and 
Murray, and their tributaries, it finds 
an exit to the sea, through Lake Alex- 
andrina. 

The only permanent large river of 
Australia, is the river Murray. That 
it has a permanent running stream, is 
due to its rise in the Australian Alps, 
which, owing to their great height 
(nearly 7,000 feet), and southern lati- 
tude, about 36 deg., are said to be 
covered with perpetual snow. 

On the western side of the country 
there is a north and south range in the 
colony of Western Australia, running 
from Port d’Entrecasteaux to Shark’s 
Bay, the highest points of which do 
not exceed 3,000 feet. There appears, 
also, to be another range of high land, 
running east and west, on the north of 
the country, between Camden Sound 
and the Gulf of Carpentaria. All the 
rest of this large continental island is, 
with great probability, believed to be 
one vast plain, unbroken by any range 
of mountains of sufficient height and 
extent to collect the waters of the 
heavens, and diffuse them over the 
earth, and, therefore, condemned to 
arid barrenness for ever. As a matter 
of ascertained fact, no large river comes 
out on any part of the coast all round 
the continent ; even the Murray, ex- 
pands in the shallow waters of Lake 
Alexandrina, and oozes, rather than 
forces its way, through the sand-hills of 
the coast. 

In the matter of rivers and lakes, 
indeed, it is as necessary for our Euro- 
pean ideas to be corrected for the Aus- 
tralian meridian, as it is in that of 
forests. In the normal condition of 
things, the lakes and rivers of Austra- 
lia do not contain water. The bright 
expanse, the rippling waves, the life 
and play of moving or flowing waters, 
do not rise instinctively in the Aus. 
tralian bushman’s mind as they do in 
ours, when he hears of a lake or a 
river. To his mind, the expression 
merely conveys the idea of a place 
where water may be occasionally, after 
long-continued rains—a place liable to 
be flooded, in short. The place of the 
lake is marked by the depression in the 
country, the nature of the vegetation 
on it, and, perhaps, the soft, muddy 
or swampy nature of the ground. The 
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river is a river-channel only, with here 
and there a “‘ water-hole,” or pool. Very 
often these water-holes are all full of 
water, and the river looks like a river; 
indeed, for a short space—a long, clear 
reach of beautiful water, a hundred 

ards, or several hundred yards in 
ength. A stranger to the country, 
coming on such a reach, would, of 
course, suppose, that if he had a boat 
he could float down till he reached 
the sea; but let him trace it but a little 
way, and he finds it end suddenly and 
entirely, and he comes then on a dry 
channel, with beds of sand and gravel 
more or less covered by grass and 
trees, and winding, perhaps, for many 
a weary mile before any more water be- 
comes visible. A friend of ours rode 
across the Swan River once, without 
being aware of it, and was exceedingly 
puzzled at first to find one of these 
reaches on his right hand, whereas he 
knew the last time he saw the river it 
was on his left. 

In coming, as a stranger, moreover, 
on any of these water-holes, you must 
always hold it as an equal chance, whe- 
ther it be fresh or salt. Fancy ina 
season of drought, after a long, weary, 
dusty ride of many hours, with a suael 
ing sun blasting you with its rays, and 
not a breath of wind, through a never- 
changing, boundless expanse of rock, 
sand, gravel, and dust, covered with 
dry, slender-leaved gum trees, husky 
banksias, spiny casnarinas, thorny 
acacias, and stumpy grass-trees, the 
last like black posts, with green mops 
stuck upright a-top of them, patches 
of brown grass here and there, that 
if you dropped a match into it, 
would burst at once into a sheet of 
flame, your horse and yourself alike 
parched with thirst, and choked with 
dust—fancy, I say, coming suddenly 
on the bank of a river, and seeing 
below you a deep, clear pool of hea- 
venly-looking water, into which you 
both rush, tumbling down the bank with 
eagerness to reach it, and finding it as 
salt as the strongest brine—worse than 
the sea itself. Well, don’t despair; 
ride up the river or down, and, ten 
to one, but the next pool is delightfully 
fresh. A salt and a fresh water-hole 
have sometimes but a few yards of 
earth between them. 

Let us just sketch one more feature 
of the country, and we will attend to 
the more immediate business before us. 

In some of the larger vallies or ra- 
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vines of the hills, especially on the 
eastern coast, where the — & do not 
consist entirely of the sandstone before 
described, and where the damp sea- 
winds keep up a constant supply of 
moisture, the character of the vegeta- 
tion is suddenly and _— altered, 
and becomes sometimes singularly beau- 
tiful and magnificent. 

Large and _ lofty-spreading forest- 
trees, with thick, umbrageous foliage, 
interlace their heads above, and dense 
thickets of underwood mantle round 
their trunks below, among which slen- 
der and elegant palms rise gracefully 
here and there, or companies of tree- 
ferns rear their leafy and tent-like ca- 
nopies, crested with new unfolding 
branches, as with a group of green, deli- 
cately-carved croziers. As we approach 
the tropics, great, cable-like stems of 
lianas climb from tree to tree, stretch- 
ing in curves between them, and send- 
ing down trailing pendants with great 
bunches of leaves that swing between 
the vaulted trees, like decorated lamps 
hanging in Gothic halls. 

Here you hear the sound of nume- 
rous birds, some like delicate, silver 
bells, some like coach-whips, some 
sweet and sonorous, but the majority 
harsh, discordant, and often, in the 
highest degree, strange and grotesque. 
Here, too, you may hear occasionally, 
not the croaking, but the singing of 
frogs, many of which emit most mu- 
sical and harmonious tones, though 
some sound like the cracking of sticks, 
or the clapping of pieces of boards. 
Here you are, indeed, surrounded by 
forms of animal and vegetable life, 
strange, but full of beauty, and form- 
ing a most agreeable contrast to the 
usual character of the country, where 
the interest to the stranger springs from 
novelty alone, not often mingled with 
any sense of beauty or delight. These 
jungly bits of forest are generally 
called ‘‘ brushes.” 

Over the colonised parts of this great 
country, a few of the more striking 
features of which we have ‘hus endea- 
voured to describe, is scattered a thin 
and widely-spread European popula- 
tion, whose pursuits are for the most 
part entirely pastoral. Each man has 
acertain tract of country, containing 
five or more square miles, and called 
his “run.” In the most convenient 

t of this he has his “hut,” the re- 
sidence either of himself or his head 
man, near which are a few fields of 
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corn or other crops, neces for the 
subsistence of himself andhis shepherds 
or stockmen. On his run are nume- 
rous flocks of sheep or herds of cattle, 
the latter being always denominated 
stock. If he keeps sheep he has to 
each flock, generally about 2,000 in 
number, a shepherd, whose business 
it is to live with and tend the sheep. 
If he keep stock he has several * stock- 
drivers,” whose business it is to look 
after their respective herds. The 
squatter, or his caretaker, has merely 
to canter his horse once a day about 
his ‘‘ run,” and see that the people are 
attending to their several duties. On 
a sheep-run there is one grand annual 
event, the shearing, the packing of the 
wool, and the sending it down to the 
nearest port of embarkation. It isa 
life which makes up for the want of 
frequent incidents, and congenial so- 
ciety, by its freedom from care, from 
the forms and ceremonies, and conven- 
tionalities of civilisation, and the sense 
of absolute liberty and independence. 
Health, and peace, and confidence in 
the future, invigorate both soul and 
body ; and should he ever feel dull and 
lonely, the squatter has but to mount 
his horse some fine morning, and canter 
some twenty or thirty miles to the 
nearest station, to find a companion 
whose eyes are delighted to behold him ; 
who will broil for hit mutton-chops, 
ad libitum, or roast an ox whole, or a 
sheep or two, if he wish it; who will 
make tea for him morning, noon, and 
night ; open his store of tobacco, and 
smoke and talk with him from * morn 
to dewy eve,” or rather in that coun- 
try, perhaps, from “eve to dewy morn.” 

In certain situations, as near the 
principal harbours and large towns, 
farms exist, composed principally or 
wholly of arable land, and conducted 
somewhat more nearly on European 
fashions ; but “ up the country ” corn, 
&c., is only grown to eat, and not to 
sell. In South Australia, in consequence 
of the discovery of the rich copper 
mines, that everybody has heard of, the 
miners’ occupation and the mining in- 
terest have introduced a variety into 
the pursuits of the colonists, and given 
them a small home market for their 
ordinary productions. In one part of 
New South Wales also, namely, at 
Hunter’s River, they have collieries, 
and get very good coal, as also in two 
or three small and isolated localities in 
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On the discovery of the gold fields 
of California, a considerable emigration 
tothat country took place from the Aus- 
tralian colonies, which, among others 
that could less be spared, carried off 
most of the “loose fish ;” the waifs and 
strays, the hangers-on, and “ loafers ” 
of the population—men who cared little 
where they were, or what they did, so 
‘money came withal.” 

Now, upon a population thus tran- 
quilly engaged, in May of last year, 
and thus widely spread over the face of 
a great country, there came a rumour, 
weak at first, but gradually augmenting 
in strength and consistency, that their 
land contained gold. It was told from 
town to town, and from station to sta- 
tion, that at a certain place near Ba- 
thurst, some people had been digging 
for gold, and had found it, and that they 
were each earning £3 or £4 per day. 

The history of the discovery is suf- 
ficiently striking. A Mr. Hargreaves 
had a station near Summerhill Creek, 
on the flank of the range called the 
Conobolas, some thirty miles west of 
Bathurst. Not succeeding to his wish, 
he determined, on the announcement 
of the Californian gold fields, to emi- 
grate there, and try his fortune. He 
worked at the “ diggings” there, with 
what success we do not know, but ap- 
parently not with sufficient to acquire 
a competency for the future. While 
there he was struck with the similarity 
between the rocks and the superficial 
deposits of the gold districts of Cali- 
fornia and those with which he was fa- 
miliar in his own neighbourhood in 
Australia. He accordingly determined 
to return to his farm, and see if he could 
not find gold there. 

Now, here we must at once protest 
against the soundness of his conclusions. 
He happened to be right, but he argued 
on premises utterly insufficient to war- 
rant the deduction he made from them. 

Granting, even, that the rocks in the 
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two countries were precisely similar in 
mineral character, and every other re- 
spect ; that they ran in the same direc. 
tion, were covered by sand, gravel, or 
other detritus of precisely the same 
sort ; it would by no means follow that 
because there was gold in the one there 
was therefore gold in the other.* With 
all deference even to Sir R. Murchison, 
who, some time ago, stated the proba- 
bility of gold being found in the eastern 
chain of Australia, because it ran in the 
same direction, and was composed of 
the same rocks as the Ural chain ; and 
with similar deference to the Rev. W. 
B. Clarke,t who in Sydney had said or 

ublished something of the same sort; 
it is nevertheless true, that what the 
said was a mere guess, a surmise whi 
might occur to any one, but which was 
not founded on any well-ascertained 
data. 

Thechemist and mineralogist can tell 
us butlittleasto the method of formation 
or the proximate cause of the occurrence 
of gold or other metals in rocks; the 
geologist not much more; and the 
knowledge of both combined only goes 
so far as to say in what kind of rocks, 
and under what conditions, it is not 
possible, or not probable, that gold or 
other metals should be found; but 
gives us little or no further guidance 
to the spot where they actually exist. 

A hundred other people have pro- 
bably done the same thing as Mr. Har- 
greaves, and not succeeded ; or, at all 
events, there are hundreds of other 
places where the same conditions of 
rock, &c., exist, in which no gold has 
been found, and probably never will be. 

Let that pass, however. Mr. Har. 
greaves happened tobe right; he return 
ed to the Conobolas ; he ‘ prospected” 
ina barof the Summerhill creek there, 
and he found the gold. To keep a 
secret like this in these days, was pro. 
bably impossible ; at all events it was 
not kept, but flew like wildfire through 


* In a pamphlet published in Sydney, by a colonial geologist, not unknown in England, 
the occurrence of gigantic fossil bones in the “ diluvium ” of Russia, and Siberia, and of New 
South Wales, and their reported discovery in that of California, is used as an argument for 
the probability of gold in all these countries ; as if the animals could have possibly had any- 


thing to do with it. 


He might just as well have argued, from the existence of oxen or sheep 


now living in those countries. It is honest Fluellen’s argument over again—‘“ there are salmons 


in both.” 


+ The Rev. W. B. Clarke, however, said, two years ago, that he had actually found-gold, 
which so far takes his assertion as to the probable auriferous character of the country, out 
of the catalogue of Zeregoes. Stillit might have existed only in infinitely small quantity, 
or so small as not to be long productive, as in the gold mines of Croghan-Kinshela, and 


others. 
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the population, and was reported to 
the Colonial Government. The peo- 
ple immediately sang—* Come let us 
a’ to the diggings.”” Shepherds, stock- 
drivers, workmen, ae labourers, 
house-servants, all started, or were 
preparing to start without implements, 
without preparation, without food or 
necessaries. Store-keepers and mer- 
chants speculated instantly on the sud- 
den demand for provisions, and the fu- 
ture stoppage of their production ; and 
prices of flourand other articles of food, 
capable of preservation, rose instantly 
to extravagant heights. The Colonial 
Government were considerably puzzled; 
and, as we may say, “ flabbergasted” by 
the occurrence. Devoutly, no doubt, 
did they wish all the gold buried deep 
in the bowels of the earth, or “ full 
fathom five” beneath the sea. Of 
troops there were only about 400 men 
within the limits of the colony, and of 
the few mounted and foot police, scarcely 
one could be spared with safety from 
their ordinary duties. Onthe other hand 
the gold fields were reported to be of 
large size, and to be scattered over a 
very wide country. 

To secure the rights of the Crown, 
therefore, and those of individuals by 
armed force—in other words to prevent 
any one trespassing on either public or 

rivate property, if they knew or be- 
lieved there was gold to be found there, 
was simply a physical impossibility. 

The Government, therefore, at first, 
very wisely did nothing; they thought 
it might be a false alarm and might 
blow over. Mr. Stutchbury, however, 
the Government geologist, was in the 
neighbourhood, and instantly visited 
the spot—from which he wrote off a 
dispatch confirming the account of the 
presence of gold, stating that there 
were 400 persons, at least, at work.* 
** Many persons with merely a tin dish 

tting one or two ounces a day”— 

t many were without food, and no 
stores to be got, and many persons re- 
ported to be on the road. The post- 
script of this dispatch was characteris- 
tic: Excuse this being written in 
pencil, as there is no ink yet in the city 
of Ophir.” 

Having, thus, official and trustwor- 
thy intelligence of the existence of gold 
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in large quantity, the Colonial Goyern- 
ment issued the following proclama- 
tion :— 


* PROCLAMATION, 

‘“* By His Excellency, Sir Charles Augustus 
Fitzroy, Knight Companion of the Royal 
Hanoverian Guelphic Order, Captain Gene- 
ral and Governor-in-Chief of the Territory 
of New South Wales and its Dependencies, 
and Vice- Admiral of the same, §c., §c., $e. 


“* Whereas, by law all mines of gold, and 
all gold in its natural place of deposit within 
the territory of New South Wales, whether 
on the lands of the Queen or of any of her 
Majesty’s subjects, belong to the Crown; 
and whereas, information has been received 
by the Government, that gold exists upon, 
and in the soil of the county of Bathurst, 
and elsewhere within the said territory, and 
that many persons have commenced, or are 
about to commence, searching and digging 
for the same for their own use, without leave 
or other authority from Her Majesty: Now 
I, Sir Charles Augustus Fitzroy, the Go- 
vernor aforesaid, on behalf of Her Majesty, 
do hereby publicly notify and declare, that 
all persons who shall take away, from any 
lands within the said territory, any gold, 
metal, or ore containing gold, or who, within 
any of the waste lands which have not yet 
been alienated by the Crown, shall dig for 
and disturb the soil in search of such gold, 
metal, or ore, without having been duly 
authorised in that behalf by Her Majesty’s 
Colonial Government, will be prosecuted both 
criminally and civilly, as the law allows, 
And I further notify and declare, that such 
regulations as upon farther information may 
be found expedient, will be speedily pre- 
pared and published, setting forth the terms 
on which licenses will be issued for this pur- 
pose on the payment of a recoverable fee. 

“ Given under my hand and seal, Govern- 
ment House, Sydney, this 22nd day of May, 
1851. 

“C. A. Firzroy. 
“ God save the Queen.” 


Having thus entered their claim to 
all the gold as a royal metal, and de- 
clared their right, according to law, to 
do what they liked with it, the Co- 
lonial Government then proceeded to 
discuss what it was likely that they 
should be able to do with it. To pre- 
vent people going to search for gold, or 
even to prevent them getting it if they 
found it, was an absurdity. They, 
therefore, very wisely determined to 
do all they could to assist and facilitate 


* We now quote from a “Blue Book,” issued on February 3rd, containing the official 


correspondence about the Australian gold-fields, 


fnstructive document. 


It is, for a wonder, a really interesting and 
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people in their search for it, and to se- 
cure them in the fair and peaceable 
possession of what they found, taking 
for this assistance such remuneration in 
the shape of fees as the majority of the 
workers should give without grudging. 
First of all, however, the Government 
had to settle with Mr. Hargreaves, 
who came forward to claim a reward 
as the discoverer of the gold. 

It appears that two years previously 
a Mr. Smith, engaged in some iron- 
works at Berima, had found some gold 
in quartz, and came to the Colonial 
Government offering his secret for a 
reward, The answer was, that Go- 
vernment could make no blind bargain, 
but if he trusted to the liberality of the 
Government, and his discovery turned 
out valuable, they would reward him 
accordingly. This was given as Sir C. 
Fitzroy states, not only from some sus- 
picion that the piece of gold in ques- 
tion might have been brought from 
California, but also that he did not 
wish to raise an excitement and send 
the people gold-hunting while they were 
better employed. On the’3rd of April, 
1851, Mr. Hargreaves came forward, 
stating that he had recently returned 
from California; that led by his ex- 
perience acquired there, he had been 
for two months exploring a tract of 
country in Australia; that he had dis- 
covered gold in several places, and of- 
fered to point out the localities to Go- 
vernment on condition of his being 
paid £500. To this application a 
similar answer was given, as to Mr. 
Smith’s two years previously. Mr. 
Hargreaves, however, closed with the 
Government proposal, named the lo- 
calities, and in case of their value being 
such as he stated, left the remuneration 
for his discovery to the liberal consi- 
deration of the Government. This was 
evidently the right tack totake. Ac- 
cordingly, on the 3rd of June, Mr. 
Hargreaves received from the Govern- 
ment a bonus of £500 down, and an 
appointment as Commissioner ofCrown 
Lands, for the ‘‘express purpose of 
continuing a search on behalf of the 
Government for further fields of em- 
payment for the gold diggers, and that 

e should receive during the term of 


his appointment a oT at the rate of 


one pound per or: with a daily forage 
allowance of two shillings and sixpence 
each for two horses.” 

The Government having thus re- 
warded the discoverer according to 
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his desire, and. made a few police re- 
gulations for the occasions of the mo- 
ment, prices to discuss and deter- 
mine the arrangements for the future, 
and what system should be adopted for 
controlling and regulating the sponta- 
neous mining operations, thus breaking 
forth like an epidemic over the land. 
Having got the advice of the law offi- 
cers, assisted by Mr. Broadhurst, as to 
the legality of their measures, they 
adopted a plan which seems td have 
been first suggested by a Mr. Green, a 
Commissioner of Crown Lands, who 
resided in the neighbourhood of Ba- 
thurst. 

This plan was, that every one who 
chose to go and dig for gold should be 
compelled to take out a monthly li- 
cense, for which he should pay the sum 
of thirty shillings. Now, as the first 
reports all spoke of great numbers of 
persons rushing to the diggings, and of 
their going all armed, it would not, at 
first sight, seem a very easy process to 
enforce their licensing system, and to 
extract the thirty shillings a month 
from every man who even attempted 
to dig for gold. We should, at all 
events, expect to hear of a considerable 
armed and well-disciplined force being 
required. We may here at once say, 
that we believe such a force would have 
been required, had the population con- 
sisted of any other nation or race what- 
ever than genuine Englishmen—the 
Anglo-Dano-Normano-Saxons. Such, 
however, is that composite being the 
Englishman’s respect for law and good 
governance, that he naturally allows 
himself to be ruled and kept in order 
by any constable’s staff, no matter in 
whose hand it may happen to be. 
Confiding- in this loyalty of the people, 
Mr. Hardy, formerly police-magistrate 
at Paramatta, to whom the Govern- 
ment gave the honourable charge of 
managing the matter, took with him 
just ten men. It is true, he selected 
these ten men from the mounted po- 
lice: soldiers, that is, who had been 
permitted to be absent from their regi- 
ments for the purpose of acting as 
mounted police in the colony. He se- 
lected, also, as a security against dée- 
sertion, such men as had but a short 
time to serve before they could claim 
their discharge with a pension. All 
the police, also, were told tc be in rea- 
diness to afford him assistance ; and he 
was ordered to swear in as special con. 
stables the most orderly and respectable 
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of those persons whom he should find 
at the mines, On arriving at the dig- 
gings, however, he finds ‘al these pre- 
cautions unnecessary ; and it appears 
that he might safely have left even his 
“ine behind him. 

is first dispatch to the Colonial 
Government commences thus :— 


**Camp, June 5th, 1851. 

“ Srr,—I have the honour to inform you 
that I yesterday issued and received pay- 
ment for two hundred licenses to dig for 
gold. I have, in fact, given as many as I 
possibly could do in the time. I was yes- 
terday from nine o’clock in the morning till 
sunset so employed, and had not a moment 
to spare. The walking from party to party 
in the course of a broken creek, and high 
ranges full of people, the collecting them, 
taking their names, weighing the gold, and 
then marking out their ground, and occa- 
sionally settling disputes: all this makes the 
business of issuing licenses very tedious. 

“T am happy to say that I have not ex- 
perienced the slightest trouble or annoyance 
from any person here. They all refer their 
disputes to me, without attempting to settle 
them by violence, and submit to my decision 
without a murmur. I have not sworn in 
any special constables. It is perfectly un- 
necessary ; for everything goes on in as or- 
derly and quiet a manner as in the quietest 
English town. There is no drinking or riot- 
ing going on ; any other addition to my force, 
therefore, is unnecessary.” 


In subsequent letters, he mentions 
but two attempts at resistance to his 
orders: one of a big butcher named 
Webber, who, trusting to his strength, 
went and seized on other men's work- 
ings, where he saw a likelihood of a 

ize. After being ordered to desist, 

began again; and, on Mr. Hardy’s 
going up to him, dropped his pick and 
sna up a spade, as if to strike him. 
«I instantly collared him, put him in 
handcuffs, and marched him off the 
und for Bathurst gaol. In an hour 
@ was very penitent, begged hard to 
be let off: which I did, and he has been 
working quietly ever since.” Mr. 
Hardy merely terms him “an unplea- 
sant man,” and seems to have had no 
fear of either bowie-knife or revolver. 
On June 24th he writes :— 


“ Some days ago, several persons were work- 
ing on Mr. Lane’s land, and on the appli- 
eation of Mr. Rudder, who was in charge of 
the ground, I ordered them off. Half an 
hour after I found one set of men still at 
work, and though alone, and two miles 
away from my men, I did not hesitate to 
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kick the cradle into the stream, and take the 
owner a prisoner into the town.” 


As a further proof of the quiet and 
orderly way in which things were con 
ducted at these Australian diggings, 
we may mention, that on Sunday they 
all voluntarily desisted from work, and 
service was performed by a Wesleyan 
minister. 

The method followed by Mr. Har- 
dy was to interfere as little as possible 
with the operations of the people, but 
to visit every party, take their names, 
give them a license, and receive the fee. 
As they seldom had so much as 30s. 
in coin, he was, of course, obliged to 
weigh gold to that amount. e then 
appears usually to have been appealed 
to, where several parties were working 
in one locality, to mark out a plot of 
land for each man, or set of men; and 
as fresh comers came up, he at once 
assigned them a spot and limits, which 
appear always to have been cheerfully 
accepted. in this way, in the first 
month, he issued about 600 licenses, 
for which he would, of course receive 
£900. As many people came without a 
penny, Mr. Hardy very wisely did not 
compel them to take a license before 
they commenced, but, after taking down 
their names, allowed them to try their 
luck for five or six days, when, if the 
were successful, they cheerfully eat, 
if not, they left the ground and usually 
returned home. 

He says, that for an able bodied, per- 
severing man, the work was not hard ; 
that many gentlemen did a good day’s 
work ; and that for such men the al- 
most certain gain was £1 per diem, on 
the average. Now, as living only cost 
from 9s. to 12s. per week for each 
man, he had per week a clear profit 
of about £5 10s., or per month say 
£21 10s., out of which he was, of 
course, ready to pay the odd £1 10s., 
for protection and peace. A vast num- 
ber of people, however, arrived daily, 
who were either too weak, or too lazy, 
or too restless to work steadily and 
perseveringly; these, after trying for a 
day or two, or after wandering about 
without trying at all, departed in dis- 
gust, so that for the first week or two 
after his arrival, Mr. Hardy says there 
were from 100 to 200 fresh arrivals 
every day, and about the same num- 
ber of departures. Provisions were 
soon abundantly supplied, so that in a 
very short time the prices of all sup- 
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plies at the diggings sank from the ex- 
travagant height to which they hadrisen 
at first to the ordinary colonial prices. 
Neither, although the nights are very 
cold in June (the winter month), at 
that height above the sea, was there 
any apparent hardship from exposure, 
as “every tent appeared well supplied 
with blankets and clothing.” 

These accounts apply to the first lo- 
cality in which the diggings were 
commenced, namely, the Summerhill 
Creek, onthenorth side of the Conobo- 
las. We glean from the official ac- 
counts of Mr. Hardy, and others, the 
following description of this locality :— 

The Conobolas are a small group of 
hills, consisting partly of Paleozoic 
rocks, containing limestone, and pierced 
by large intrusive masses of trap, and 
partly of mica slate and similar rocks, 
with many quartz veins. From the 
north side of the range flow two small 
brooks (‘‘creeks” in Australian bush no- 
menclature), called Summerhill Creek, 
and Lewis’s Ponds Creek. After a 
course of a few miles, winding through 
narrow and deep vallies, with sloping 
sides and terraces, these two creeks 
unite and flow on as Lewis River, down 
to the Macquarrie. 

The first digging was commenced at 
the junction of the two creeks, at which 

t all the large pieces, from 2o0z. u 
to 3lbs. have been obtained ; and it 
was below this that the diggers were 
_ ally employed, in June last. 

. Hardy states, as the result of the 
then experience, that in all the wind- 
ings of the brooks, the bank on the in- 
side, or in the concave portion of the 
bends, was the richest in gold. “ Such 
we form long slopes, with a perpen- 

icular bluff opposite,” and “ wherever 
these slopes are formed opposite to 
such blufis, it may very safely be de- 
clared that gold exists in abundance.” 

The reason of this will be clear to 
any one, from what we said of the ac- 
tion of running water at the commence- 
ment. Itis just against such bluffs 
that the stream, especially in floods, 
will strike with the greatest force, and 
will, therefore, tend most to remove 

id, and every other substance, from 

ose spots, and deposit it in the com. 
paratively slack water on the inside of 
the next bend. Several miles of au- 
riferous ground of this character was 


then being worked, each set of men 
having allotted to them a strip of 
ground on the slope, with a river front- 
age, varying from twenty to forty feet, 
according to the number of the party. 
The parties usually varied from three 
to twelve. 

Mr. Hardy estimated that there was 
room for 5,000 men to work, with a 
profit of about £1 a day to each, on 
these creeks alone. 

Meanwhile Mr. Stutchbury, the Go- 
vernment geologist, was not idle, and he 
soon announced the discovery of good 
gold-bearing ground at places on the 
river Macquarrie, and especially on a 
another of its tributaries called the 
Turon River. This river runs about 
thirty miles north of Bathurst ; spring- 
ing not from any of the outlying 
ranges, but from the western defiles of 
the Great Eastern Chain itself, and 
runs into the Macquarrie, after acourse 
of about thirty miles. Mr. Hardy, in 
his dispatch of June 24, 1851, gives 
so graphic an account of this district, 
that we cannot forbear quoting from 


it largely -— 


“T am very happy to be able to state, 
that the Turon gold field is of the most satis- 
factory nature, and places the settled and 
profitable nature of gold digging beyond 
question. 

“ The geological nature of the Turon coun- 
try, its physical conformation, and the de- 
scription of gold found there, are all totally 
different from the same at Summerhill Creek. 
Summerhill Creek is narrow, confined be- 
tween high ranges, with a fall so great, as 
to make the ‘rush of water in time of flood 
immensely great ; and you cannot ride 100 
yards along the stream, so broken, narrow, 
and difficult the water-course. The hills are 
mica slate, intersected in every direction 
with broad and well-defined quartz veins, 
On the other hand, the Turon river rans 
through a valley of some miles in width, 
that is to say, the wall of ranges that bounds 
it on one side is that far apart from the wall 
of ranges that bounds it on the other, though 
there are plenty of intermediate ranges break- 
ing up the general run of the valley. Then 
the Turon hills are twice the height of the 
Summerhill ditto. They are formed of mica 
slate (without much mica),* and no quartz 
veins whatever. . ° . ° 

“ As might be expected, therefore, from 
the width of the valley, the bed of the Turon 
is broad, level, not tortuous, compared with 
Summerhill Creek, presenting few of those 
elbows so frequent in the former. In short, 


* We confess we do not exactly understand this bit of geological description. 
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that river rolls on in times of flood (which 
rises about twelve feet), in a comparatively 
uninterrupted stream, over a smooth bed, 
along which, for miles, when the water is 
low, drays can travel with great ease. 
“You will perceive the intimate relation 
there is between these differences in the phy- 
sical character of the two places and the 
production of gold. In Summerhill Creek 
the gold is always large in the grain, often 
massive, seldom thin and scaly. At the 
Turon the gold, for the nine miles I have 
carefully investigated, is precisely the gold 
enclosed.* There the Summerhill Creek 
has its barren straight reaches and profitable 
slopes; whereas in the whole course of the 
Turon (for that nine miles I have mentioned), 
the production of gold appears to be as re- 
gular as wheat in a sown field—no slop- 
ing elbows, no narrow long gorges. I 
found several parties hom I knew at Sum- 
merhill, at work, several miles, apart on the 
Turon. They had tried up and down (for 
that nine miles, and a few miles further 
down), in hopes of getting into the coarse 
gold of Summerhill ; but the result was al- 
ways the same. It does not matter where 
in the bed of the creek, or the impending 
banks, you work ; any steady working man 
ean earn ten shillings a day with the ut- 
most regularity. I found a settler named 
Schofield, who has two flocks of sheep and 
some cattle on the banks of the Turon, at 
work 100 yards from his own door. He 
had been working at Summerhill, and said 
that he had left it only because what he was 
now getting was at his own door, and as 
much as he wanted, though he had averaged 
thirty shillings a day at Summerhill. He 
told me of his trials in various parts, and of 
his invariable success. He had just come to 
his work from dinner when I came up to his 
cradle, and showed me the proceeds of the 
morning’s work in a pannikin} got by one 
cradle and himself and two men. It was 
exactly one quarter of an ounce, and I gave 
him 16s. for it. He gave it to me, and I 
weighed the proceeds of their work for the 
previous four days, and it was exactly two 
ounces. ‘ ° ° . ‘, 
“Tn short, from the top of the bank 
across the whole bed of the river (from 50 
to 100 yards wide), and from the whole of 
that nine miles at least, the result is as ab- 
sdlutely to be depended upon as weekly 
wages, and 5,000 workers would be nothing 
in that space. You must, however, observe, 
that Schofield and his mates, and the other 
persons whom I knew, were steady hard- 
working men, who began at sunrise, and 
with the interval of an hour for breakfast, 
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and an hour for dinner, kept steadily on till 
sundown.” : 


Mr. Hardy afterwards, with great 
probability, points to the sources of the 
Turon, among the hills and narrow 
gorges, as the place to look for the 
‘*coarse gold” and the large lumps, 
such as were found at Summerhill 
Creek—* pieces too heavy to be car- 
ried with the lighter particles, by every 
flood, towards the Macquarrie.” This 
anticipation he subsequently found 
verified. 

In a subsequent letter from the Tu- 
ron, of July 10th, he reports, that he 
had issued 704 licenses there, and that 
he believed there were 300 more to be 
issued for that month. 


“There was no occasion to ask the 
workers about ‘licenses, for the moment 
I made my appearance I was beset by a 
crowd, thrusting their pound notes into my 
face, and begging me to mark their bound- 
aries. ‘The boundaries I marked (fifteen 
feet frontage to the river, to parties of three, 
eighteen to four, twenty-four to six), were 
universally acquiesced in without a word, 
and each party went back to their work as 
contentedly as if they held a grant from 
the crown; and on my return, late in the 
evening, I had not a single complaint of in- 
trusion. All this settlement of adverse 
claims and distribution of boundaries, was 
done by myself alone, the single policeman 
holding the horses at a distance; and no- 
thing can show more strongly the love of 
order, and the proper feeling that exists 
among the people of this colony.” 


What renders this good feeling still 
more extraordinary is the fact, that 
at least one-half, probably much more, 
of this population, have once been con- 
victs. We are, indeed, the creatures 
of circumstances—a reflection that has 
often occurred to ourselves, when 
sometimes alone with a party of men, 
who, here at home, had committed the 
most desperate crimes, and yet we 
lived and slept among them, without 
a suspicion of insecurity either of pro- 
perty or life. 

Early in July, the gold fever, which 
seemed about to settle into a chronic 
state, received a fresh accession, which 
caused a paroxysm of intensity greater 


* As we have had the opportunity of examining some of the Turon gold, we may state, 
that it is in small, flat, irregular pieces, rounded at the edges, and varying in size from the 
merest scale to about half the little finger nail, The largest pieces were about as thick as a 


shilling. 
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than any previous one. On the next 
river, north of the Turon, called the 
Maroo Creek, at a spot where the Men- 
nida Creek falls into it, about 53 
miles north of Bathurst, 30 east by 
south from Wellington, and 18 west 
by south from a little place called 
Mudgee, a hundred weight of gold was 
found in one block of quartz—four 
thousand pounds’ worth of gold at 
one fortunate haul! The following 
extract from the Bathurst Free Press, 
of July 16, 1851, gives a very good 
account of this discovery :— 


“A few days ago an educated aboriginal, 
formerly attached to the Wellington Mis- 
sion, and who has been in the service of W. J. 
Kerr, Esq., of Wallawa, about seven years, 
returned home to his employer with the in- 
telligence that he had discovered a large 
mass of gold amongst a heap of quartz, 
upon the run, whilst tending his sheep. 
Gold being the universal topic of conversa- 
tion, the curiosity of this sable son of the 
forest was ‘excited, and, provided with a 
tomahawk, he had amused himself by ex- 
ploring the country adjacent to his em- 
ployer’s land, and had thus made the dis- 
covery. His attention was first called to 
the lucky spot, by observing aspeck of some 
glittering yellow substance on the surface of 
a block of the quartz upon which he had 
applied his tomahawk, and broke off a por- 
tion—the splendid prize stood revealed to 
his sight! His first care was to start off 
home, and disclose the discovery to his 
master, to whom he presented whatever 
gold might be procured from it. As may 
be supposed, little time was lost by the 
worthy doctor. Quick as horseflesh could 
carry him, he was on the ground, and in a 
very short time, the three blocks of quartz, 
containing the hundred weight of gold, 
were released from the bed. ‘Tae ee 

“ The largest of these blocks, about a foot 
in diameter, weighed 75lbs., out of which 
GOlbs. of pure gold was taken ; the other two 
were something smaller, the total weighing 
about 300Ibs. Not being able to move it 
conveniently, Dr. Kerr broke the pieces into 
small fragments, and herein committed a 
very grand error—as specimens the glittering 
blocks would have been invaluable. From 
the description given by him, as seen in their 
original state, the world has seen nothing 
like them yet. The heaviest of the two 
large pieces presented an appearance not un- 
like a honeycomb or sponge, consisting of 
particles of crystallineform. . . . . 
The fragments when heaped together on the 
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table presented a splendid appearance, and 
shone with an effulgence calculated to dazzle 
the brain of every man, not armed with the 
coldness of stvicism..”* 


While these golden rewards were 
regularly yielded to the industry, or 
showered down on the good fortune of 
the people of New South Wales, the 
inhabitants of the Port Philip district, 
or Victoria, as it is now called, were 
by no means idle, and their industry 
and research soon in like manner met 
their reward. 

If we sail from Sydney Harbour 
down the coast of New South Wales 
into Bass’s Straits, and double the 
bare granitic ridge of Wilson's Promon- 
tory, we shall see on our right hand a 
wide bay, round the head of which 
stretches some lowand level land, all 
covered with bush, and ending in 
small cliffs towards the sea. At the 
very northern extremity of the bay a 
little gap in these cliffs conducts us by 
a narrow and rather shoal channel into 
a great expanse of water, that looks at 
first like another sea, since no land can 
be seen across it towards the north. 
After sailing a few miles, however, and 
reaching its centre, the tops of the 
trees can be discerned fringing the ho- 
rizon all around, with hills and higher 
ground rising behind them. This is 
Port Philip, a basin some thirty miles 
across. On the northern side of it, 
about a mile up the little river call- 
ed the Yarra Yarra, stands Mel. 
bourne, the capital of the province ; 
and on the western side of the Port, 
between it and the Barwon River, 
which runs down to the sea outside of 
the Port, is the rising town of Geelong. 
Both these towns are built principally 
of red brick, and both, but especially 
Melbourne, are wonderful places for 
their age. Though exhibiting much of 
the colonial incompleteness and want of 
finish, incongruity between one build- 
ing and its neighbour, and open spaces 
with stumps of trees standing bare 
and unsightly here and there amon 
the houses, still Melbourne is a hand- 
some town, and not unworthy of being 
the metropolis of a large province. 

The rocks around Port Philip are 
partly Paleozoic and partly tertiary, 


* We may just state that Dr. Kerr not having a license, this mass of gold was seized by 


the Government, but released on his giving a bond to pay a royalty, if demanded. 


He has 


subsequently been released from that bond by the Home Government, it having been judged 
that the seizure was sufficient to make clear the rights of the Crown for the future, 



















































































































































































































































































both omer principally of sand. 
stone, and both cut through, traversed, 
and partially covered by igneous rocks 
of tertiary, and still more ancient pe- 
riods. ‘ At eine of from fifteen 
to eighty miles, rise groups of granitic 
hills, swelling boldly = ‘ion neni 
undulating plain; and the great un 
broken mass of the eastern chain shows 
many lofty and scrub-covered ridges, 
towards the east, of a most impenetrable 
character. 

Now, in August, 1851, Mr. Latrobe, 
Lieut.-Governor of the colony of Vic- 
toria, sent a dispatch to Earl Grey, of 
which the following is an extract :— 


“The discovery of gold in New South 
Wales has been followed within the last six 
weeks by undoubted proof of the extension 
of the gold field to this colony. tial 

“The gold at Clunes diggings is found in 
an alluvion, composed in a great measure of 
the decomposed quartz rock which consti- 
tuted the original matrix. 

“The specimens I have seen from the 
workings of the ‘Buningyong”* are all 
imbedded in compact quartz. Those from 
the Deep Creek, which is only sixteen miles 
from Melbourne, exhibit grains in contact 
with a slaty rock. - . ay) epi tieaoie 

“ It is certain that between two and three 
years ago specimens of far greater richness 
were exhibited, as found in the district of the 
Pyrenees, and were most undoubtedly from 
that part of the country. Circumstances, 
however, prevented the discovery from being 
followed up.” 


Since that date the news received 
from Victoria has been but fragmen- 
tary. The following is a newspaper 
paragraph brought by the overland 
mail in the beginning of February:— 


“ By the overland India and China mail 
we have received accounts from the gold dig- 
gings to the beginning of November. The 
excitement had been augmented a thousand- 
fold, the colonists had nearly gone mad. 
This extraordinary excitement was brought 
about by the announcement of gold being 
discovered at Melbourne, Port Philip (now 
called Victoria), in such prodigious abun- 
dance as to leave the Sydney diggings com- 
pletely in the shade. A complete reaction 
had taken place, to the great injury of the 
sister colonies, which were daily being de- 
serted by all classes of labourers, who were 
hurrying away to the new El Dorado ; thou- 
sands were on their way and hundreds were 
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* Where Clunes diggings may be we have no means of ascertaining. Buningyong is fifty 
or sixty miles west by north from Melbourne. 
more than a hundred miles north. west of Melbourne. 
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arriving, even from California itself, lured by 
the reputed wealth of the Victoria province. 
From all accounts the Melbourne diggings are 
inexhaustible, whilst the daily yield to each 
man exceeds in quantity the lucky weights 
of which we heard so much in the early gold 
history of California. About 10,000 diggers 
were at work at the mines at the end of Oc- 
tober, and the average yield or earnings of 
each digger was from 14 to 1} ounces of gold 
per man per day. The towns of Melbourne 
and Geelong, at the last-mentioned date, 
were deserted by the male sex. Their only 
population consisted of females. Flocks, 
herds, workshops, and the fields were all de- 
serted by men, who preferred the moderate 
luck of £20 to £100 per day at the diggings, 
to toiling for a whole week for as many shil- 
lings. Government escorts had been estab- 
lished to protect the treasure in its transit to 
town, the daily amount transported being 
from 2,000 to 3,000 ounces. For example, 
on October 23rd, the arrival of gold under 
escort from the neighbourhood of Melbourne 
was 88 lbs. 11 oz. 4 dwts., and 136 lbs. 9 oz. 
16 grs. from the Geelong and Ballarat dig- 
gings, or a total of 2,708 oz. 4 dwts, 16 grs. 
The quantity will increase with the increase 
of diggers ; and the same idea may be formed 
of the rate at which this was going on from 
the fact, that on October 24 no less than 299 
steerage passengers arrived in Melbourne by 
four different vessels from Van Dieman’s 
Land. Some notion may be formed of indi- 
vidual success from the circumstance that on 
October 23, the large amount of 93 Ibs, 

weight, or 1,116 0z., was exposed for sale in 
the rooms of Symons and Perry, in Bourke- 

street. The person in whose possession it 
was, stated that a party of seven had obtained 
it at the Ballarat diggings in the space of 
fourteen days. ‘Such an arrival,’ says the 
Melbourne Argus, ‘ throws all minor quanti- 

ties into the shade; but we may mention 

that a respectable spirit-merchant at Mel- 

bourne returned to town yesterday from 

Mount Alexander, who brought with him 250 

ounces, which he had procured from the re- 

cently discovered gold-field in that locality.’ 

Mr. Westgarth, Mayor of Melbourne, has 

stated the daily yield of the mines to be no 

less than the enormous sum of £10,000 ster- 

ling. ‘So surprised,’ says the Argus, ‘ were 
we at observing so extraordinarily high an 
estimate, that we could not help asking the 
hon. member for Melbourne whether he had 
not allowed himself to be led away by the 

excitement of the scene, and to forget for 

once his usual moderation and circumspec- 

tion. The only answer we could get was to 

the effect that he had not expressed the opi- 
nion without careful consideration, and that 

he still adhered to it.’ 


The Pyrenees are a north and south range, 
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“ At Melbourne the most exciting accounts 
were received from the Mount Alexander 
diggings, and the lieutenant-governor had 
started off to judge for himself. A rapid emi- 
gration was taking place from Ballarat 
towards these diggings. A man named Se- 
well had returned from Mount Alexander, 
bringing with him gold, for which he ob- 
tained a cheque for £75, being the earnings 


. of fourteen days’ work. The following is 


taken from the Melbourne Daily News, Oc- 
tober 26 :-— 

“*A Mr. Leete called at our office last 
night, and kindly communicated that he had 
just arrived in town from Mount Alexander, 
bringing with him 250 oz. of gold, which he 
and four others had obtained in the short 
space of one week. He had 614 oz. with 
him, which, on inspection, we found to be 
precisely similar to that obtained at Ballarat, 
with this slight difference, that none of the 
particles were smaller than the head of a 
apin, and gradually ascending to nuggets 
about the size of a Turkey-bean.’ 

“The effect of this news was that nearly 
every male quitted for the diggings, leaving 
few but women in the town. Many of these 
seekers had returned disappointed ; they all 
agree in saying that gold is only to be ob- 
tained after an immense quantity of labour.” 


The following is an extract from the 
report of a lecture delivered in Mel- 
bourne by a Mr. Gibbons, taken from 
the Melbourne Argus of Oct. 7,1851:— 


“On the surface of the earth was turf, in 
a layer of about a foot in depth, below which 
was a layer of rich black alluvial soil, and 
below that, grey clay; below that again was 
a description of red gravel, which was some- 
times very good; then red or yellow clay, 
in which gold was also found; and then a 
stratum, varying in thickness, of clay, 
streaked with various colours, and scarcely 
worth working; and the next stratum was 
of hard, white pipe-clay, which was a decided 
barrier. Immediately above it, however, 
was a thin layer of chocolate-coloured clay, 
tough and soapy. This was the celebrated 
blue clay, and was very rich. 

“The ground on which the diggings were 
situated was a sloping bank, and the strata 
lay with their inclinations upwards.* The 
blue clay is found near the surface, on the 
brow of the hill, that is at the depth of about 
a foot; but sometimes it is necessary to dig 
20 feet before arriving at it.” 


Private accounts, to which we have 
had access, confirm these statements, 


and inform us that the Government 
clerks and employés had received an 
addition of 50 per cent. to their sala- 
ries, besides a bonus, in order to induce 
them to remain at their posts, instead 
of hurrying off to seek their fortunes at 
the diggings. 

It is remarkable that South Aus- 
tralia, so rich in copper and lead, seems 
comparatively poor in gold. Gold had, 
indeed, been found there in small quan. 
tity, even before the discovery of that 
in California; but it has not yet been 
found anywhere in that colony in suffi- 
cient quantity to be worth working. 
The reason of this may, possibly, be 
sought in the comparative rareness of 
intrusive rocks in South Australia, 
compared with New South Wales and 
Victoria ; though why that should ope- 
rate differently as to gold from what it 
does as regards copper and lead, is 
just one of those numerous points that 
the chemist and mineralogist, as well 
as the geologist, has yet to learn. 

As might have been supposed, the co- 
lonists did not remain long satisfied with 
the mere roughp rocess of grubbing up 
sand and washing it by individual la- 
bour. Schemes were immediately set 
on foot for the formation of companies, 
and the application of machinery. Ad- 
vertisements for companies to get Aus- 
tralian gold in every possible way are 
even now swarming in the English 
newspapers. 

It appears, too, that, even in July of 
last year, gold was obtained in New 
South Wales by amalgamation, as well 
as by washing. The Colonial Govern- 
ment fix the price at which they receive 
gold at £3 4s. per ounce for washed gold, 
and £2 8s. per ounce for gold obtained 
by amalgamation. This amalgamating 
process is the following :—The auri- 
ferous quartz is beaten and crushed into 

owder, whichis mixed with quicksilver. 

‘he quicksilver instantly combines with 
or amalgamates with the gold, and, 
when strained from the quartz dust, car- 
ries all the gold with it. Some quartz, 
even where no gold is at all visible to 
the naked eye, has been found to con- 
tain a profitable proportion of it. The 
quicksilver is then put into a small fur- 
nace and sublimed, lets go the gold, 


* From this odd expression one might imagine that at the antipodes it was possible for a 
thing to incline without sloping upwards, From the next sentence, however, it is clear that, 
as a geologist would phrase it, the layers dipped or inclined in the same direction as the slope 


of the hill, but at a greater angle, so that the blue clay which, at the foot of the slope, was 20 
feet deep, cropped out to the surface at the top of it. 
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and can itself be caught in another 
chamber, and recovered! as pure quick- 
silver. 

In answer to some of the proposed 
companies, who wished to take tracts of 
Jand and mine for gold upon royalties, 
the Colonial Government determined 
that the royalties should be ten per 
cent. of the proceeds for gold extracted 
from crown lands, and five per cent. 
for that got from private property, 
leaving, in the latter case, the other five 
per cent. for the landowner. 

If our limits allowed of it, it might 
not be an uninstructive or unamusing 
subject of discussion to inquire what 
would be the effect—I1st, on our colo- 
nies, of their possession of these rich 
mines of gold; 2nd, on the world in 
general, of the abundance of gold now 
being brought to light in all parts of it. 

It is very easy to look back to his- 
tory, and, taking the mere superficial 
view of these subjects, to predict, on 
the first, ruin to England and her colo- 
nies from the possession of gold, after 
the example of Spain and her colonies ; 
and on the second, to prophesy the 
subversion of our standards of value, 
after the example of that which oc- 
curred on the discovery of the Ame- 
rican mines. Such Procrustean adap- 
tations of the lessons of history, how- 
ever, are those of the smatterer in, 
rather than the master of its philosophy. 
The analogy between two cases may 
seem, at first sight, perfect, and the 
probability of similar results, therefore, 
almost certain ; yet, by reason of dif- 
ferences, either in the circumstances or 
the persons, the whole course of events 
may be so changed that the results, in- 
stead of similar, shall be opposite. 

As to the first subject, let us recollect 
that the Spaniards worked their gold 
mines by means of slaves and convicts 
—we ours now by our own hands and 
stalwart arms. Among the old Spanish 
colonists there were few such men as 
Schofield of the Turon, we imagine. 
For the second subject, compare the 
multiplied wants and resources of the 
world now, with those that existed in 
the days of Queen Elizabeth. To men- 
tion one circumstance only, look at our 
paper money; at that of all Europe, and 
the whole civilised world. By means 
of that device, a fewthousand gold coins 
are made to do duty for millions. Let 
the gold coins be multiplied ten times, 
it merely gives an additional security 
to some of the paper, or more gold is 
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employed in circulation and less paper. 
How many millions per annum could 
thus be absorbed in replacing some of 
the depreciated paper of Austria, and 
other fora pean states; howmany, even 
in ourown islands, in extending the gold 
circulation of England to Scotland and 
to Ireland, in place of the small notes. 
We must confess to a person al detesta- 
tion of torn and dirty one-pound notes; 
and, without any regard to questions of 
political economy, shall feel grateful to 
any circumstances that shall replace 
those we are compelled to handle by 
the bright glitter and pleasant chink of 
good honest sovereigns. 

P.S.—The above account was writ- 
ten two months ago, its publication 
having been unavoidably postponed. 
Since its date, we have had frequent 
accounts of the continued prosperity 
and rapid extension of the Australian 
gold-diggings, The Victoria mines, 
especially, have been wonderfully pro- 
ductive ; so that their total results have 
been estimated, with apparent modera~- 
tion, at £700,000 for the first three 
months. The last accounts, however, 
spoke of difficulties occurring, in con- 
sequence of the influx of bad charac- 
ters from the neighbouring Van Die- 
men’s Land; from the desertion or re- 
signation of the whole of the police 
force, black and white, infantry and 
cavalry ; and from the desertion of their 
ships by nearly all the merchant sea- 
men. Some dissatisfaction was also 
expressed with the licensing system ; 
and it may fairly be supposed that 
what was an admirable temporary ex- 
pedient would require modification, 
before it could be turned into a perma- 
nent regulation. 

Gold was said to have been found 
in Gipp’s Land, on the north-east side 
of the Great Eastern chain, and at in- 
tervals through almost the entire length 
and breadth of the province of Vic- 
toria. Van Diemen’s Land papers re- 
ported several unsuccessful explora- 
tions in search of gold in that country; 
but we have just heard that it has since 
been found there in at least two 
places—one near Georgetown, on the 
northern side of the island, and the 
other near Campbeltown, in its centre. 

There is, indeed, every reason to 
suppose that the whole of the Great 
Eastern Chain of Australia, from the 
S. W. Cape of Van Dieman’s Land 
up to the shores of New Guinea, is 
more or less auriferous. In other 
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words, as the constitution of the chain 
is everywhere nearly the same, and a 
large part of it is found to be aurife- 
rous, there ‘is no known reason why the 
rest of it should not be so. Sir R. 
Murchison, in describing the chain of 
the Ural, says, that no gold has ever 
been found in the sandstones, or con- 
glomerates, or the clays of Palzozoic 
rocks, inferring from that, not only 
that the gold was never formed in them, 
but that at the time when those old 
clays, and muds, and sands, and gra- 
vels were being deposited, the gold 


did not exist in the subjacent rocks. If 
that should be the case in Australia 
also, and the gold, although found in 
the oldest rocks, should have been pro- 
duced in them more recently than the 
age of the Paleozoic formations, it, of 
course will behove the gold-seekers to 
avoid the tracts composed of these for- 
mations, and to attack those districts 
only where the older rocks form the 
surface of the ground, or are covered 
solely by tertiary and recent accumu- 
lations of clay, sand, or gravel. 





LIFE OF LORD JEFFREY.* 


Tne life of Lord Jeffrey is one of 
which the public will require a more 
extended account than these volumes 
of Lord Cockburn supply. It is not 
unnatural that a great lawyer should 
imagine that our interest is with Jef- 
frey’s professional success, and therank 
which he attained and adorned. It is 
not surprising that an old and ardent 
politician, as Lord Cockburn appears 
to be, should seek to awaken attention 
to the questions which agitated society 
some twenty years ago, and test 
Jeffrey’s claims to such honours, as are 
his right from posterity, on the share 
which he had in enlarging the Scottish 
constituencies and carrying the Scot- 
tish Reform Bill. On all such questions 
we regard Lord Cockburn as a very 
faith-worthy and a very prejudiced 
witness; but the questions them- 
selves, we think, of but little moment, 
in comparison of those which give 
Jeffrey his place among the great men 
of his own and all coming time. His 
political and forensic claims to distinc- 
tion, he had, in common with others. 
Were he even the first man at the 
Scottish bar, we are not sure that we 
should venerate him the more for that 
bad eminence; but suppose that we 
did, we hold it all but impossible to 
enable the lay public of another coun- 
try to form any judgment on such a 
subject; andon the politics of Scotland, 
or rather of Edinburgh, we hold it 
still less possible for any one to ren- 
der them interesting, or even intelli- 
gible, beyond, the Joeal circle which 
they affect. Jeffrey was a great critic, 


a great metaphysical writer; his was 
a mind of great subtlety, using, as its 
instrument, language almost transpa- 
rent. There was in his style a total 
absence of affectation—his one ob- 
ject being to express clearly thoughts 
distinctly conceived. By this power 
of distinct conception and lucid expo- 
sition, he influenced the opinions of 
others more than, perhaps, any other 
writer of his time—certainly, more 
than any writer, whose organ of com- 
munication was the language of Eng- 
land. We think that his biographer 
would have better satisfied the obliga- 
tion of his task, by extracts from the 
printed discussions of Lord Jeffrey, on 
the numberless topics of varied interest 
which he so often brought before the 
public, even though this had been done 
at the expense of abridging or omit- 
ting some of the letters which he has 
printed. The volumes are not as inte- 
resting as they might be made, if they 
contained a record of the shrieks and 
screams of afflicted authors who, now 
and then, were heard questioning the 
justice of the sentence which con- 
demned them ; but of the omission of 
this element from his work we do not 
complain. The old war with the 
Wordsworths, and Southeys, and 
Montgomeries, is scarcely adverted to; 
and Lord Cockburn confines hithself 
to things that are still classed with 
those of this visible diurnal sphere, and 
escapes altogether any description of 
the Yimbo of vanity in which we, and 
such as we, must remember to have 
seen many wrecks of noble poets and 


* “ Life of Lord Jeflrey,-by Lord Cockburn.” 2 vole. 8vo. Edinburgh, 1852 
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of goodly reviewers. Lord Cockburn 
tells of things he understands and re- 
members. is work, if not a perfect 
life of Lord Jeffrey, yet gives usmeans 
of judging of Lord Jeffrey, which could 
not be supplied by one less intimate 
with him ; and the book is one, in many 
respects, valuable. Our hope is, how- 
ever, that a memoir, dwelling on what 
we regard as more eminently dis- 
tinguishing Jeffrey than his relations 
to the Scottish bar, may yet appear. 
The letters of Lord Jeffrey are the 
most valuable part of the work. Lord 
Cockburn expresses a fear that they 
they may be considered the only valu- 
able part of it. This is greatly under- 
rating what he has himself done ; but 
the fact, that the letters which Lord 
Cockburn has been enabled to give, 
are but a few of those known to exist 
of ‘a most constant letter-writer, ren- 
ders it probable that a further selec- 
tion of letters, if not a fuller account 
of Lord Jeffrey's life, may be in re- 
serve. 

Francis Jeffrey was born in Edin- 
burgh, 23rd of October, 1773. His 
father was bred to the law, and be- 
came one of the deputy clerks of the 
Supreme Court at Edinburgh. ‘“ This 
was not a high, but a very respectable 
situation.” He died in 1812, when 
Jeffrey was thirty-nine pe of age. 
His mother, a woman of cheerful dis- 
position, and who, in this, was strongly 
contrasted with her husband, died 
when Jeffrey was but thirteen. Jef- 
frey had three sisters—one, who died in 
childhood ; two others, Mary, married 
to George Napier, a writer to the Sig- 
net, Edinburgh ; and Marion, married 
to Dr. Thomas Brown, physician. He 
had a brother John, who became a 
merchant. ‘‘ The loss of their mother 
drew the children closer to each other, 
and the warmest affection subsisted be- 
tween them throughout their whole 
lives.” In truth the great charm of this 
book and of Jeffrey’s letters is the ma- 
nifestation of Jefirey’s personal cha- 
racter, and the strong affections in 
which he may be almost said to have 
lived. 

‘* He was the tiniest possible child, 
but dark and vigorous.” His dancing- 
master made but little of him; but if 
he danced badly he was a good walker, 
and that is a better thing. 

At eight years old he was sent to 
the High School of Edinburgh, where 
he remained till fourteen. We never 
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think of the High School of Edinburgh 
without deploring the indolence and 
inefficiency of our Dublin selves for 
any purposes of good, or in less than 
one month we could not be without the 
origination of a similar institution, and 
in less than a year we should have as 
good a school as any place in the world 
could present. ‘There is not one fa- 
ther of a family in Dublin, who is not 
paying five times as much for very 
scrambling and ‘inefficient instruction 
for his children, as would purchase the 
services of the best scholars in the em- 
pire, were any effort made to create 
such an institution for preparatory 
education for the higher and middle 
classes of society, as Scotland has, for 
many years, possessed. 

When Jeffrey was at the High 
School, it was presided over by Dr. 
Adam, author of “The Roman Anti- 
quities.” The school passed from him 
to Professor Pillans—Pillans was suc- 
ceeded by Dr. Carson, and the present 
rector is Dr. Schmitz. 

Few establishments can present such 
a succession of bright names. The 
first master, under whose care Jeffrey 
found himself, was Luke Frazer— 
Frazer’s good fortune was to have laid 
the foundations of their education for 
Jeffrey, Scott, and Brougham. In 
Jeffrey's time, Frazer had a class of 
one hundred and twenty boys, and he 
was unaided by any usher. We have 
Jeffrey's own account of his first day 
at school. The paper from which this 
sketch is taken was written in his seven- 
teenth year, where the recollections of 
nine years before must have continued 
in great vividness :— 


“My next step was to the Grammar 
School; and here my apprehensions and ter- 
rors were revived and magnified; for my 
companions, either through a desire of terri- 
fying me, or because they had found it so, 
exaggerated to me the difficulty of our tasks, 
and dwelled upon the unrelenting severity of 
the master. Prepossessed with these repre- 
sentations, I trembled at what I was destined 
to suffer, and entered the school as if it had 
been a place of torture. Never, I think, was 
surprise equal to mine, the first day of my 
attendance. I sat in silent terror—all was 
buzz and tumult around—a foot is heard on 
the stairs—everything is hushed as death, 
and every dimply smile prolongated into an 
expression of the most serious respect. The 
handle of the door sounds—ah! here he 
comes!—I thought my heart would have 
burst my breast. There began my disap- 
pointment. I had expected to have seen 
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little withered figure, with a huge rod in his 
hand, his eyes sparkling with rage, and his 
whole attitude resembling the pictures and 
descriptions of the furies. Absurd as the 
idea was, I don’t know how it had laid hold 
of my imagination, and I was surprised to 
see it reversed; and reversed it certainly 
was. For Mr. Frazer was a plump, jolly, 
heavy-looking man, rather foolish-like as 
otherwise, and in my opinion would have 
made a better landlord than a pedagogue, 
He seats himself, looks smilingly around, 
asks some simple questions, and seems well 
pleased with answers, which I knew I could 
have made. I was struck; I could hardly 
believe my own senses; and every moment I 
looked for the appearance of that rod which 
had so terrified my apprehensions, The rod, 
however, made not its appearance. I grew 
quiet, but still fixed in a stupor of wonder, 
I gazed at the object before me, and listened 
with the most awful attention to all the 
trifling words that dropped from his lips. At 
last he dismissed us, and I returned home 
fall of satisfaction, and told eagerly to every 
one around me my expectations and disap- 
pointment.”—>pp. 5-6. 


With Frazer, Jeffrey learned only 
Latin; two years were thus passed. 
From Frazer's class he passed to the 
rector, where he remained two years 
more. ‘* He was here in the midst of 
one hundred and forty boys, one half 
of whom were a year in advance of the 
other half, but all in one room, and at 
the same time, and under a single 
master; but this master was Adam.” 

From Sir Walter Scott—who, like 
Jeffrey, remembered Adam with gra- 
titude—we have the best account of 
this worthy man, whose pride was in 
his business. Scott only mentions 
Latin books as among the studies of 
Adam’s class. It would appear that 
from him Jeffrey learned some Greek, 
and some mathematics. The course of 
instruction, which included Cesar, Livy, 
Sallust, Virgil, Horace and Terence, 
occupied two years. Scott describes 
Adam as most anxious about his 
pupils, imputing to himself the merits 
of any success they might obtain in 
after life. His vanity was -amusing. 
His being enabled to direct the lessons 
of some three or four sets of boys with 
tolerable order, he compared to Cesar's 
dictating to three secretaries at once. 
“So ready,” says Sir Walter, “is 
vanity to lighten the labours of duty.” 

It would appear that while in Adam's 
class, Jeffrey read, not as task-work, 
or in the ordi routine of instruc- 
tion, some books of travels, and natu- 
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ral history ; and Lord Cockburn adds, 
that “the library register shows that 
he was rather steady in the perusal 
of Hume's History, and of Middle- 
ton’s Life of Cicero.” “‘ Steady” is a 


doubtful word—it sounds to us not 
perhaps, slow and 


unlike ‘slow ;” 
sure. 

Six years were passed by him at the 
High School. One winter’s day he 
found himself staring at a man of 
striking appearance—a person tapped 
him ate "header, ced ad, “ yes 
laddie! ye may weel look at that 
man, that’s Robert Burns.” Jeffrey 
never saw Burns again. 

In his fourteenth year he was sent 
to Glasgow. There are exhibitions at 
Oxford connected with Glasgow, and 
with reference to this advantage Glas- 
gon College was preferred for Jeffrey. 

effrey past two sessions there. In the 
first, he attended Young’s Greek class, 
and Jardine’s Logic. Jeffrey formed 
friendships with both. In his second 

ear, he attended a course of Moral 

hilosophy. Millar, who lectured 
on law and government, and whose 
books are still sometimes looked at, 
was then an admired lecturer. Jeffre 
took occasion, in after years, to spea 
of Millar with high and deserved 
praise; but he did not attend his lec- 
tures. Politics then ran high ; Millar 
was a Whig, and his free doctrines 
were held in hatred by Jeffrey’s fa- 
ther; and lon r, he used to fanc 
that it was Millar's mere vicinity to his 
son that exerted sufficient influence to 
—_ his principles, 

Jeffrey was remembered in his se- 
cond session at Glasgow, as cherish- 
ing a premature moustache, and as 
haranguing some of the students in the 
green, against voting for Adam Smith 
as Lord Rector. The professors were 
for Smith, which ranged the students 
on the opposite side. 

Wherever the professorial system 
exists, you are pretty sure of debating 
societies establishing themselves. No 
man feels as if possessed of any know- 
ledge, or any power, till it is recog- 
nised by others. For those who are 
to fight their way in the world, we 
cannot imagine a better school, but 
the system may be overdone, and young 
men may begin too soon with it. We 
almost think Jeffrey did. In his se. 
cond session at Glasgow, J was 
but sixteen, and even then he figured 
as one of the most acute and fluent 
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speakers, his subject being, in general, 


criticism or metaphysics. Oratory was 
near leading the way to another de- 
scription of display. Tancred and 
Sigismunda was to have been per- 
formed asan exercisein elocution. Pro- 
fessor M‘Farlane was to be Tancred, 
and Jefirey, Sigismunda. The intended 
theatre was a chamber in the College. 
The authorities learned the intention, 
and they put a stop to the scheme, 

Jeffrey must, at this period, have been 
a severe student. A vast mass of pa- 
pers of his writing has been preserved, 
consisting of abstracts of lectures, es- 
says, translations, speeches, criticisms, 
tales, poems, &c. Dr. Johnson has 
said that men are, for the most part, 
engaged through all after-life in teach- 
ing what they have learned before 
twenty ; and it is a curious illustration 
of this, that an essay of this date, or a 
year or two later, contains the germ 
of Jeffrey's article on ‘ Beauty,” pro- 
bably his best work. 

Among the papers preserved of the 
Glasgow period, one is on “ Incanta- 
tion and Sorcery,” In youth he was 
subject to superstitious fears; to cure 
himself he used to walk at midnight 
round the solitary churchyard of the 
cathedral. 

He left. Glasgow in 1789 ; returned 
home, and remained in Edinburgh, or 
the neighbourhood, until 1791, when 
he went to Oxford. While at Edin- 
burgh he attended lectures on Scottish 
and on Civil Law. At this time he 
lived much alone, and was still accus- 
tomed to write a great deal. A poem, 
on “ Dreaming,” still exists. Lord 
Cockburn does not feel himself justified 
in giving any extracts from it, as Jef- 
frey, at no time, published verse. We 
are not quite satisfied with this reason, 
and hope that, in some way or other, 
passages from this poem may find their 
way to the public eye. There is a pa- 
per, of seventy folio pages, entitled 
«¢ Sketch of my own Character,” which 
Lord Cockburn wished to print, but 
shrunk from so doing. We are sorry 
also to miss this. Any self-portraiture 
is likely to be deceptive enough, but 
that by a boy of seventeen, while it 
could not be a perfect revelation, would 
yet, as a fancy-picture, have its value. 

The autobiography of Jeffrey at 
seventeen would have its interest ; it 
would ot that even then an old gen- 
tleéman; who un nsciously has given 


thé most perfect picture of himself 
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that literature has ever supplied, was 
looking for immortality from his young 
friend. He, one night, assisted to carry 
the biographer of Johnson in a state of 
reat intoxication to bed. Next morn- 
ing Boswell told him he was a very pro- 
mising lad, and ‘if you go on as you've 
began, you may live to be a Bozzy 
yourself.” Soon after being fixed at 
Oxford, he wrote to his sister :— 


“*Dgrar Mary,—Shut up alone in my 
melancholy apartment—a hundred miles at 
least distant from all those with whom I 
have been accustomed to live—surrounded 
by chapels and libraries and halls—with 
hardly an acquaintance to speak to, and not 
a friend to confide in—what do I feel—what 
shall I write. If my writing must be the 
expression of my sensation, I must speak 
only of regret, and write only an account of 
my melancholy. But I feel too keenly the 
pain of such a sensation to think of commu- 
nicating a share of it through the sympathy 
of those I love. Fancy yourself in my place, 
but two days parted from my father and 
brother, with the prospect of many irksome 
and weary days before I shall meet them 
again—ignorant of the forms and duties of 
my new situation—diffident of my own pro- 
ficiency—and apprehensive of destroying my 
own happiness by disappointing the expecta- 
tions of my friends—fancy yourself thus, and - 
I think you will be able to comprehend my 
situation. But it is cruel to make you share 
in it even in fancy. I should have told you 
1 was happy, and made you so, in the belief 
of my report ; but let us pass from this. It 
is a noble thing to be independent—to have 
totally the management and direction of one’s 
person and conduct; and this is what I 
enjoy here (did I not always so); for ex- 
cept being obliged to attend prayers at seven 
every morning, and at five every evening— 
except that, I say, and the necessity of 
coming to the common hall at three to eat 
my dinner, and to al) the lectures of what- 
ever denomination at some other hours—I 
have the absolute and uncontrolled disposal 
of myself in my own hands. I am de- 
pendent upon nobody to boil myekettle or 
mend my fire. Not I. I am alone jn my 
rooms—for you must know I have no less 
than three—and need not permit a single 
soul to come into them except when I please. 
But you wish to know perhaps how long I 
have enjoyed this monarchy. On Wednesday 
morning, my father, John, and Napier de- 
parted for Buxton, and left-me here alone 
and melancholy in a strange land. The 
rooms I had chosen could not be ready for 
me before night, and I sauntered about from 
street to street, and from college to college. 
I would not recall the sensations of that 
morning, were not these.ef the. present hour 
too similar,to let. me forget.them. I felt, as 
if 1 were exposed to starve upon a desert 
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island; as if the hour of my death were at 
hand, and an age of torture ready to follow 
it. I came to dinner at the common hall— 
got a little acquainted with one or two of 
the students, and kept in their company, for 
I was afraid of solitude till I retired to sleep. 
Why must I always dream that I am in 
Edinburgh. The unpacking of my trunk 
rendered me nearly mad. I cannot yet bear 
to look into any of my writings. I have 
not now one glimpse of my accustomed 
genius nor fancy. O! my dear, retired, 
adored little window ; I swear I would for- 
feit all hopes and pretensions, to be restored 
once more to it, and to you, could I do it 
with honour and with the applause of others. 
Bnt this is almost mad too I think. I came 
to study law—and I must study Latin, and 
Greek, and Rhetoric, and Grammar, and 
Ethics, and Logic, and Chemistry, and Ana- 
tomy, and Astronomy—and Law afterwards, 
if I please—that is, I must attend lectures 
upon all these subjects, if there be any, and 
pass examinations in them by and bye. By 
Heaven I am serious, and they will allow 
neither absurdity nor inconvenience in the 
practice.” 

“Six weeks after this he tells his cousin, 
(and a great favourite, Miss Crockat, after- 
wards Mrs. Murray)—‘ This place has no 
latent charms. A scrutiny of six weeks has 
not increased my attachment. It has, how- 
ever, worn off my disgust; and knowing 
that neither the place, nor its inhabitants, 
nor their manners, can be changed by my 
displeasure, I have resolved to withdraw 
that displeasure, which only tortured myself, 
and to fancy that this is the seat of elegance, 
and virtue, and science. But I have made 
a@ vow not to speak again upon the sub- 
ject.’”—pp. 35-38. 


Why Jeffrey. went to Oxford to 
study law, we don’t well know ; but to 
law * seems to have given his attention 
while there. His account of his studies 
does not make us think he felt more 
pleasure in it than most young novices. 
“This law is a vile work. I wish I 
had been bred a His connec- 
tion with Onto lobes but a year. His 
time was not wholly lost while at Ox- 
ford; but, like Gibbon, he appears 
to have disregarded the proper studies 
of the place, and to have pursued 
very much, as before he went there, the 
same course of study, and the same 
habit of writing elaborate essays on 
every subject that interested him. 
It, was here he wrote the essay on 
“s Beauty,” rr which we Reve, bafare 

verte mo $ papers there re- 
main speeches, i m thomannerol Demos- 
thenes ; and, what is more curious, re- 
views, in themanner of the future Edin. 
burgh, on such modern poetry as 
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he then read. “A »” says Lord 
Cockburn, “on the mee of "Hayley 
and Miss Seward, is an anticipation, 
both in style and opinion, of one of his 
future reviews.” his, surely, for thé 


curiosity of the thing, ought to be 
printed :— 


“ But there was one accomplishment of 
which he was particularly ambitious, but 
failed to attain. He left home with the 
dialect and the accent of Scotland strong 
upon his lips; and, always contemplating 
the probability of public speaking being his 
vocation, he was bent upon purifying him- 
self of the national inconvenience. ‘ You 
ask me (says he to Mr. Robertson), to -t 
you some English ideas. My dear fellow, 
am as much, nay more, a Scotchman than I 
was while an inhabitant of Scotland. My 
opinions, ideas, prejudices, and systems are 
all Scotch. The only part of a Scotchman I 
mean to abandon, is the language; and lan- 
guage is all I expect to learn in England.’ 

“ He certainly succeeded in the abandon- 
ment of his habitual Scotch. He returned, 
in this respect, a conspicuously altered lad. 
The change was so sudden and so complete, 
that it excited the surprise of his friends, 
and furnished others with ridicule for many 
years. But he was by no means so suc- 
cessful in acquiring an English voice. With 
an ear which, though not alert in musical 
perception, was delicate enough to feel every 
variation of speech, what he picked up was 
a high-keyed accent, and a sharp pronun- 
ciation. ‘Then the extreme rapidity of his 
utterance, and the smartness of some of his 
notes, gave his delivery an air of affectation, 
to which some were only reconciled by habit 
and respect. The result, on the whole, was 
exactly as described by his friend the late 
Lord Holland, who said that though Jeffrey 
‘had lost the broad Scotch at Oxford, he had 
only gained the narrow English’ However, 
the peculiarity wore a good deal off, and his 
friends came rather to like what remained of 
it, because it marked his individuality, and 
it never lessened the partiality with which 
his countrymen hailed all his public appear- 
ances. Still, as the acquisition of a pure 
English accent by a full-grown Scotchman, 
which implies the total loss of his Scotch, is 
fortunately impossible, it would have been 
better if he had merely got some of the 
grosser matter rubbed off his vernacular 
tongue, and left himself, unencumbered both 
by it and by unattainable English, to his 
own respectable Scotch, refined by literaturé 
and good society, and used plainly and nata- 
rally, without shame, and without affected 
exaggeration. 

“ But though the tones and the words of 
Scotland ceased to be heard in his i 
speech, they. were never obliterated 
memory, He could speak Scotch, wi 
chose, as correctly as when the Doric of 
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Lawnmarket of Edinburgh had only been 
improved by that of Rottenrow of Glasgow; 
and had a most familiar acquaintance with 
the vocabulary of his country. Indeed, 
there was a convenience and respectability in 
the power of speaking and of thinking Scotch 
at that period, which later circumstances 
have impaired. It was habitual with per- 
sons of rank, education, and fashion, with 
eloquent preachers, dignified judges, and 
graceful women; from all of whose lips it 
flowed without the reality, or the idea, of 
vulgarity. Our mere speech was doomed to 
recede, to a certain extent, before the foreign 
wave, and it was natural for a young man 
to anticipate what was coming. But our 
native literature was better fixed ; and Jeffrey 
knew it, and enjoyed it. He was familiar 
with the writers in that classic Scotch, of 
which much is good old English, from Gavin 
Douglas to Burns. He saw the genius of 
Scott, and Wilson, and Hogg, and Galt, and 
others, elicited by the rich mines of latent 
character and history with which their 
country abounds, and devoted to the eluci- 
dation of the scenes which awakened it; and 
of all their admirers, there was not one who 
rejoiced more, or on better grounds, in the 
Scotch qualities that constitute the origi- 
nality and the vivid force of their writings. 
He felt the power of the beautiful language 
which they employed, and were inspired by ; 
and, as many of his subsequent criticisms 
attest, was most anxious for the prescr- 
vation of a literature so peculiar and so pic- 
turesque.”—pp. 46-48. 


He returned to Edinburgh, and pre- 
ared to be called to the Scotch bar. 
e attended law lectures, of Hume and 
Wylde, and lectures onhistory, of Alex- 
ander Tytler. ‘‘ His notes, taken from 
Tytler, that is the transfusion of the 
lectures into his own thought, occupy 
436 folio pages of his writing, which 
would be at least double in ordinary 
manuscript.” Cockburn expresses sur- 
prise that Jeffrey did not attend Du- 
gald Stewart’s lectures, but surely with- 
out reason. No student can study 
everything that is taught in his uni- 
versity, and it is plain that Jeffrey’s 
was in no case an idle attendance on 
any lecturer. On the 11th of Septem- 
ber, 1792, Jeffrey entered the “ Specu- 
lative Society.” Jeffrey read several es- 
says there, and was an unceasing de- 
bater. The “Speculative” was not 
free from the kind of evil to which such 
societies are subject—the occasional 
introduction of violent politics ; these, 
however, were but transient visitations, 
and blew over without doing real injury. 
On the 16th of December, 1794, he 
was admitted to practise at the bar. 
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It is not easy to bring before the 
mind the state of frenzy to which po- 
litical. feeling had then risen. The drat 
shock of the French Revolution could 
scarcely be described, as having passed 
away; the Irish Rebellion had been 
quenched in blood; through England 
there was everywhere panic ; ordinary 
faction ceased to exist, and two parties 
may be described as absorbing all pub- 
lic opinion—those who thought that the 
true lesson to be learned from the scenes 
passing around, was timely concession ; 
and those who refused to listen to any 
discussion which admitted the possibi- 
lity of anything wrong in existing in- 
stitutions. Private life was embittered 
and public security endangered, by feel- 
ings entertained with a fervour and te- 
nacity that resisted all argument, and 
felt it a duty so to resist. 

The political passions are always 
more violent in a narrow, provincial 
circle; and Scotland suffered from this 
grievance in a degree which, in Eng- 
land, excited and maddened as it was, 
could scarcely be intelligible. In Scot- 
land—we but abridge Lord Cockburn’s 
language—there was no popular repre- 
sentation, no emancipated burghs, no 
effective rival of the Established Church, 
no independent press, no free public 
meetings, and, except in high treason, 
there could scarcely be said to be trial 
by jury—the jurors to try any case 
were named by the presiding judge. 
The Scotch representatives were forty- 
five—thirty for counties, fifteen for 
towns. The elective franchise in coun- 
ties was fettered by incidents of feudal 
tenure, and embarrassed by technical 
difficulties, so oppressive and so many, 
that the right could scarcely be said to 
exist. The whole number of county 
electors in Scotland did not, probably, 
exceed 2,000—a number at all times 
capable of being influenced or coerced 
by the hand of the Government. The 
return of an opposition member was a 
thing scarcely possible. Of the fifteen 
Town members, Edinburgh returned 
one; the other fourteen were created 
by clusters of four or five unconnected 
burghs, electing each a delegate, and 
the delegates electing the representa- 
tive. The elections were, in practice, 
managed by town-councils; and the 
town-councils, being self-elected, per- 
petuated what they regarded as their 
own interests. Little was known, by 
anybody beyond the small circle en- 
gaged in effecting a local job, of the 
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fact of the election going on, till the 
ringing of the town bell told the news 
to a people theoretically represented by 
the members thus abel. The farce 
of the election they were not even 
always allowed to see, for it never took 
place in the open air; and the apart- 
ment in which it was performed could, 
if convenient, be shut against the pub- 
lic. The Established Church (the 
Presbyterian) was all in all. There 
were few Protestant dissenters—few 
Episcopalians—and as to Papists, they 
were practically unknown. Opposition 
meetings scarcely existed—attendance 
on one was felt to be absolute ruin. 
The banks refused any accommodation, 
except to persons understood to belong 
to the Government party. ‘ Politi- 
cally, Scotland was dead. It was not 
unlike a village at a great man’s gate.” 
In every Whig, the men in power saw a 
republican, or rather a regicide. A 
single man, at this time, ruled Scotland; 
but we must allow Lord Cockburn him- 
self to describe Lord Melville :— 


“ The whole country was managed by the 
undisputed and sagacious energy of a single 
native, who knew the circumstances, and the 
wants, and the proper bait, of every country- 
man worth being attended to. Henry Dun- 
das, the first Viscount Melville, was the 
Pharos of Scotland. Who steered upon him 
was safe; who disregarded his light was 
wrecked. It was to his nod that every man 
owed what he had got, and looked for what 
he wished. Always at the head of some 
great department of the public service, and 
with the indirect command of places in every 
other department; and the establishments of 
Scotland, instead of being pruned, multi- 
plying ; the judges, the sheriffs, the clergy, 
the professors, the town councillors, the 
members of parliament, and of every public 
board, including all the officers of the re- 
venue, and shoals of commissions in the 
military, the naval, and the Indian service, 
were all the breath of his nostril. This des- 
potism was greatly strengthened by the per- 
sonal character and manners of the man. 
Handsome, gentlemanlike, frank, cheerful, 
and social, he was a favourite with most 
men, and with all women. Too much a man 
of the world not to live well with his oppo- 
nents when they would let him, and, totally 
incapable of personal harshness or unkind- 
ness, it was not unnatural that his official 
favours should be confined to his own innu- 
merable and insatiable partisans. With such 
means, so dispensed, no wonder that the mo- 
narchy was absolute. But no human omni- 
potence could be exercised with a smaller 
amount of just offence. It is not fair to hold 
him responsible for the insolence of all his 
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followers. The miserable condition of our 
political institutions and habits made this 
country a noble field for a patriotic statesman, 
who had been allowed to improve it. But 
this being then impossible, for neither the 
government nor a majority of the people 
wished for it, there was no way of managing 
except by patronage. Its magistrates and 
representatives, and its other base and paltry 
materials, had to be kept in order by places, 
for which they did what they were bidden ; 
and this was really all the government that 
the country then admitted of. Whoever 
had been the autocrat, his business consisted 
in laying forty-five Scotch members at the 
feet of the government. To be at the head 
of such a system was a tempting and cor- 
rupting position for a weak, a selfish, or a 
tyrannical man. But it enabled a man with 
a head and a temper like Dundas’s to be ab- 
solute, without making his subjects fancy 
that they ought to be offended. Very few 
men could have administered it without 
being hated. He was not merely worshipped 
by his many personal friends, and by the 
numerous idolaters whom the idol fed; but 
was respected by the reasonable of his oppo- 
nents ; who, though doomed to suffer by his 
power, liked the individual; against whom 
they had nothing to say, except that he was 
not on their side, and reserved his patronage 
for his supporters. They knew that, though 
ruling by a rigid exclusion of all unfriends 
who were too proud to be purchased, or too 
honest to be converted, he had no vindictive 
desire to persecute or to crush. He was the 
very man for Scotland at that time, and is a 
Scotchman of whom shis country may be 
proud. Skilful in parliament, wise and 
liberal in council, and with an almost unri- 
valled power of administration, the usual 
reproach of his Scotch management is re- 
moved by the two facts, that he did not 
make the bad elements he had to work with, 
and that he did not abuse them; which last 
is the greatest praise that his situation ad- 
mits of.”—pp. 77-79. 


The country, in general, was paralysed 
—a dead and hopeless mass. In the 
Towns, where trade and manufactures 
were rising, the incidents of the French 
Revolution, and the sifting of all poli- 
tical principles forced on men by that 
event, awakened many minds to reflec. 
tion ; but prudence and fear kept men 
silent: and the defence of such princi- 

les, as were tacitly recognised by men 
in business and commercial life, was 
left exclusively to the leading Whigs, 
who were chiefly lawyers. Lord Cock- 
burn gives the names of some of the 
leading persons in the different profes- 
sions, to whom he ascribes the honour- 
able duty of fostering and cherishing a 
spirit of freedom, which, in its own 
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time, would correct the evils that many 
thought ungusceptible of any cure, and 
bring Scotland within the circle of the 
constitution. 

Lord Cockburn gives great praise to 
the men who, in this way, warred 
against old abuses. So many are the 
accidents that determine a man’s poli- 
tical opinions, and the banner, under 
which he seems enlisted, depends so 
much on family connexion, on college 
aequaintanceship, and a thousand such 

v Neigs, that we are indisposed to re- 
sond to this praise, and have no doubt 
that numberless men were as honour- 
ably engaged in supporting the old 
system, vicious as it no doubt was, as 
Lord Cockburn’s band of heroes, for 
whom he would, exclusively, claim the 
character of political honesty. At all 
events, the Whigs were, during Dun- 
das’s reign, the proscribed party ; and 
the total absence of any hope or any 
chance for them from anything but their 
own personal exertions, make these ex- 
ertions in the proper studies of their 
professions, and, in general literature, 
something very different from what 
they would have been, could they 
have reckoned on other patronage than 
what it was in the power of the general 
public to give. 

Lord Cockburn claims for the Scot- 
tish system of law, praise which he would 
deny tothatof England. He thinks it 
less shrouded in mystery. We know 
not how this is: its language, when we 
have had occasion to consult a Scotch 
law-book, is not less technical. It is 
not impossible, that when its barbarisms 
are got over, and the disguised thoughts 
translated into the language of ordinary 
life, that the fact of its having been 
founded to a greater extent on the 
Roman civil law, and allowed to de- 
velope itself with less interruption of le- 
gislation, may have produced the effect 
of its having less that appears unrea- 
sonable to laymen than the law of Eng- 
land. The improvements in English 
law, Lord Cockburn regards as little 
else than the unacknowledged intro- 
duction of the Scottish system. The 
fact is, that the system of commercial 
Jaw is in truth common to Europe; 
that some of its leading principles are 
best stated in the Roman civil law; and 
that the Scottish system, being almost 
based on the civil law, exhibited these 
oe in the practice growing out 
out of them earlier than it was possi- 


ble to extricate them altogether from 
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the technicalities of pleading in Eng- 
land, which, though the principles thei - 
selves were not denied, often forced on 
the courts decisions on subjects remote 
from the merits of the case to be in- 
vestigated. To Lord Mansfield is to 
be ascribed the praise of first breaking 
these fetters; and in England, as well 
as Scotland, the study of the civil law is 
that to which any clearness of exposition 
of the principles on which commercial 
law is based must be referred. In Scot- 
land, literature has always been regard- 
ed as the appropriate ornament of the 
legal profession. ‘It is,” says Lord 
Cockburn, ‘the hereditary fashion of 
the profession. Its cultivation is en- 
couraged by the best and most acces- 
sible library in the country, which be- 
longs to the bar.” 

In going to the Scottish bar, Jeffrey, 
then, was rather aiding than opposing 
the bias which directed him to literature 
as his fitting and peculiar pursuit. It 
is pleasant that Jeffrey's lawyer-life is 
decribed by a lawyer. This portion 
of the biography could be done by 
no one else so well—who else but an 
Edinburgh lawyer could tell us, for 
instance, of the outer house. What, 
ask our readers, is the outer house? 
Let Lord Cockburn answer :— 


“This Outer House is a large, handsome, 
historical chamber, in immediate connexion 
with the Courts—the Westminister Hall of 
Scotland. It is filled, while the courts are 
sitting, by counsel, and all manner of men 
of the law, by the public, and by strangers, 
to whom the chief attraction is the contem- 
plation of the learned crowd moving around 
them. For about two centuries this place 
has been the resort and the nursery of a 
greater variety of talent than any other 
place in the‘northern portion of our island. 
It has seen a larger number of distinguished 
men—it has been the scene of more discussed 
public principles, and projected public move- 
ments—it has cherished more friendships. 
When Jeffrey sat on its remoter benches, and 
paced its then uneven floor, so did Scott, and 
Cranstoun, and Thomas Thomson, and Hor- 
ner, and Brougham, and Moncrieff, and many 
others who have since risen into eminence. 
These young men had before them the figures 
and the reputations of Blair, and Erskine, 
and Charles Hope, and Clerk, and other 
seniors, on whom they then looked with envy 
and despair. But they had the library, and 
each other, and every enjoyment that society, 
and hope, and study, or gay idleness, could 
confer. In those days, as ever since, the 
intercourse of the lawyers was very agree- 
able. They were, and are, a well-conditioned, 
joyous, and, when not perverted by politics, 
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a brotherly community ; without the slightest 
ting of professional -jealonsy ; and true to 
their principles, whatever they may be.”— 
pp. 85-86. 


At this time there were no civil juries 
in Scotland; but the supreme court, 
consisting of no less than fifteen judges, 
was itself a jury, and addressed as such. 
The instrument, however, of addressing 
them was the pen, not the tongue. It 
was not merely that the pleadings, pro- 
perly so called, were, as in England, in 
writing, but every intervening argu- 
ment, every circumstance that might 
occasion a communication with the 
court, called for a written, not an oral 
statement. Volumes on volumes were 
thus heaped upon every case; “ and 
thus, till 1825, justice could often afford 
to be deaf, but never to be blind.” 
This was the sole work of many a la- 
borious man—it was the work of every 
junior in any practice. Jeffrey’s power 
in writing made this an easy course 
to him. It is not impossible, without 
this avenue to distinction, that Jeffrey 
might have failed of early success, for 
his sarcastic manner, and his English, 
were against him. 

A great part of the interest of Lord 
Cockburn’s account of Jeffrey arises 
from his pictures of Jeffrey's contem- 
poraries. We wish we could give that 
of Henry Erskine, on which he delights 
to dwell; but it is impossible, in such 
oes as is at our command, to do more 
than deal with the proper subject of 
the book. 

The alternations of hope and of de- 
spair which most men, who choose the 
bar as a profession, are doomed to ex- 
perience, are the subjects of many of 

effrey’s letters at this period. He me- 
ditates giving up the Scottish bar and 
going to the English; he speculates 
on India as the scene of his future 
neces ; he plans leaving what may 

e called public life altogether and es- 
tablishing himself as a sort of literary 
grb, in London. Meanwhile he always 

as some employment at the bar. His 
father, and some otherrelations, have in 
their hands the sort of patronage that 
enables them to give something to a 
young barrister, but Jeffrey was jealous 
of this charitable infliction, which he felt 
also to be precarious. Depending, per- 
haps, on the temper, but certainly on 
the life of those to whom he owed it, 
all his letters of the period speak 
dispiritedly. He had his clients ; and 
though his clients, some of them were, 
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in the natural and proper course of 
things, hanged, and oth transported ; 
in fact, he had to suffer what other 
men have suffered. Roderick Milesius 
M‘Cuillen—we suspect Roderick wasan 
Irishman—employed Jeffrey to prove, 
contrary to some well-established facts, 
that he was not guilty of forgery. The 
facts were too strong, and the man was 
executed. This does not seem to have 
prevented other clients of the same kind 
from seeing what he could do for them, 
“*The man for whom I attended last 
week was found guilty unanimously ; 
and, indeed, there was no chance for 
him. As to my new clients, itis pro- 
bable I shall have nothing to do but to 
sit-by them and look wise.” 

“T should like,” says Jeffrey, ina 
letter of this date, ‘*to be the rival of 
Smith and Hume, and there are some 
moments (after I have been extrava- 
gantly praised, especially by men to 
whose censure I am more familiar), 
when I fancy I shall one day arrive at 
such a distinction.” In a letter of some- 
what later date—I cannot help looking 
upon a slow, obscure, and philosophic 
starvation at the Scotch bar, as a des- 
tiny not to be submitted to.” Of the 
friends, whose example and encourage- 
ment kept Jeffrey fromany of the truant 
schemes which he meditated of deser- 
tion from the Scottish bar, George Bell 
was the principal. Of him, and of his 
brother, the eminent physiologist, we 
have striking sketches by Lord Jef- 
frey’s biographer, but we prefer making 
room for his account of James Gra- 
hame, author of ** The Sabbath,” who 
died in 1811:— 


“Tall, solemn, large-featured, and very 
dark, he was not unlike one of the indepen- 
dent preachers of the Commonwealth. He is 
styled ‘sepulchral Grahame’ by Byron. 
Neither the bar, at which he practised a few 
years, nor Whig principles, in the promotion 
of which he was most ardent (but which with 
him meant only the general principles of li- 
berty), were the right vocation of a pensive 
nature, whose delight was in religion and 
poetry. The decline of his health deepening 
his piety, and increasing his dislike of his 
profession, he entered the English Church in 
1808, and obtained an humble curacy, with 
which, however, he was perfectly contented. 
With the softest of human hearts, his indig- 
nation knew no bounds when it was roused 
by what he held to be oppression, especially 
of animals or the poor, both of whom he took 
under his special protection. -He- and a 
beggar seemed always to be old friends. The 
merit of his verse consists in its expressing 
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the feelings ofhis own heart. It all breathes 
a quiet, musing benevolence, and a sympathy 
with the happiness of every living creature. 
Contention, whether at the bar or in the 
ehurch,; had no charms for one to whom a 
Scotch tune was a pleasure for a winter 
evening, and who could pass whole summer 
days in cultivating the personal acquaintance 
of birds in their own haunts, and to whom 
nothing was a luxury that excluded the 
ethereal calm of indolence. Yet his virtue 
was by no means passive. He was roused 
into a new nature by abhorrence of cruelty, 
and could submit to anything in the cause of 
duty. Professor Wilson published some lines 
on his death, which owe their charm, which 
is great, to their truly expressing the gentle 
kindness and simple piety of his departed 
friend. I do not know whether he or Jeffrey 
delighted most in each other. With Richard- 
son, the three passed many a happy evening 
in their early years. What did any of them 
find better in life than one of their many 
humble suppers, with Jeffrey's talk, and Gra- 
hame’s pathetic or Jacobite songs, and Ri- 
chardson’s flute.”—pp. 111-113. 


In the beginning of 1801, his letters 
speak of marriage. The lady was 
Catherine, one of the daughters of 
the Rev. Dr. Wilson, protessor of 
Church History, at St. Andrews ; and 
in November of that year he married. 
«‘She is not” says he, in a letter to 
his mother, “ she is not a showy or 
remarkable girl either in person or 
character. She has good sense, good 
manners, good temper, and good 
hands, and, above all, I am sure that 
she has a good heart, and that it is mine 
without reluctance or division.” 

The decisions of the Court of Ses. 
sion were not at this time reported, ex- 
cept-by two advocates, who held the 
performance of the task as an office 
to which they were elected by their 
brethren. Jeffrey was a candidate for 
this office ; the political feelings of the 
day rendered it a matter impossible 
that he should be elected. Sir Wil- 
liam Miller, a judge, and in the Scot- 
tish fashion of the period styled Lord 
Glenlee, from the name of his estate, 
was applied to by Jeffrey for his in- 
terest, who was plainly told by Sir 
William, that in consequence of his 
_— he could es im 7 —. 

parted, and scar exchange’ 
words for nearly thirty oan — 


“ Glenlee’s appearance was striking, and 
very expressive of his intellect and habits. 
The figure was slender; the countenance 
pale, but with a full dark eye; the features 
regular, unless when disturbed, as his whole 
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frame often was, by little jerks and gesticula- 
tions, as if he was under frequent galvanism ; 
his air and manner polite. Everything in- 
dicated the philosophical and abstracted gen- 
tleman. And another thing which added to 
his peculiarity, was, that he never used an 
English word when a Scotch one could be 
got. He died in 1846, in his ninety-first 
year.”—pp. 123-124. 


We have spoken of Jeffrey’s dili- 
gence, and his studies extending to 
every subject not connected with 
mathematics. Among his papers are 
abstracts of the Wealth of Nations and 
of the Novum Organum, bringing out 
in fullness the whole of each. No la- 
bour seems to have been spared by the 
student. We have said that literature 
was then a part almost of the vocation 
of the Scottish lawyer. Jeffrey wrote 
some reviews at the time in the Monthly 
Review, which discussed, at more ex- 
tent and with more spirit than any 
other journal, the new publications of 
the day, and into which Taylor, of Nor- 
wich, had introduced the custom of 
occasionally reviewing subjects of in- 
terest, with little regard to the pre- 
cise book, the name of which was placed 
at the head of the article. In this pub- 
lication Jeffrey occasionally wrote; 
three articles of his are known—two on 
Whiter’s “ Etymologicon Magnum,” 
and one on Southey’s ** Thalaba.” In 
1802, the Edinburgh Review wasstarted. 
The project seems to have been started 
by Sidney Smith in Jeffrey’s rooms. 
Smith was the editor of the first num- 
ber. The party intolerance of Edin- 
burgh was the chief cause of the anxiety 
of Jeflrey and the friends associated 
with him in the Review for wishing 
such a channel of communication with 
the public as it was calculated to 
afford, it being their feeling that. opi- 
nion could only be influenced through 
the press. Literature was not con- 
templated as the object of life by any 
one of the party—all were eager for 
distinction in their respective walks 
of life, and all had abundant time 
on their hands. They were describ- 
ed, contemptuously, as young.’ In 
1802, Allen was thirty-two, Smith 
thirty-one, Jeffrey twenty-nine, Brown 
twenty-four, orner twenty-four, 
Brougham twenty-three—* Excellent 
ages,” says Lord Cockburn “for such 
work,” and a wonderful work undoubt- 
edly is that which they created. The 
extent to which they affected public 
opinion may be measured by the fact, 
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that their views, then regarded as ex- 
treme, are now such as most men, 
of whatever party, would pronounce 
moderate. Subjects were discussed 
with real anxiety to put the public in 
the position of having the best infor- 
mation on the points they were inte- 
rested in being acquainted with. Au- 
thors were, perhaps, too freely dealt 
with. It was impossible for a number 
of friends meeting together, writing 
very much in concert, dealing often 
with unscrupulous political opponents, 
not to relieve the most heavy parts of 
their work, by laughing loud and long 
at such of their opponents as presented 
any tangible points of attack. We 
are afraid that Jeffrey cannot be ex- 
cused on this score. ‘There was an in- 
tolerance in Southey’s mode of dealing 
with opinions which he opposed, an 
exhibition of scornful superiority in 
the way in which he asserted, very dog- 
matically, views which seemed to others 
either altogether wrong, or, at least, 
disputable — exceedingly provoking ; 
and Jeffrey, in the first number of 
the Review, had to deal with ‘* Tha- 
laba.” The Lake poets were, in some 
respects, a very tempting subject; for 
while their poems were deserving of 
attention on their own account, and 
could scarcely have been disregarded 
in such a publication as the Edin- 
burgh Review, they presented to the 
reviewer the additional temptation of 
being almost always accompanied with 
prefatory vindications, or postscripts 
of self-veneration — better omitted — 
which gave the critic ample oppor- 
tunity of discussing the principles of 
the art, as enunciated by artists who 
ought, if they were wise, to have left 
this in the hands of others. Southey 
claimed to have invented a new style 
of versification—it was such rather to 
the eye than to the ear, the iambic 
cadence being, for the most part, the 
rule that regulated the metresof ‘‘ Tha- 
laba,” and the music not being in prin- 
ciple different from that of blank verse. 
Southey complained of those who read 
such verse as his with a “prose mouth.” 
The oddity of the phrase, rather than the 
thought, provoked attention, and dis- 
turbed the seriousness with which it is 
possible that the poem, if more modestly 
introduced, would have been received. 
In one of Jeffrey’s reviews he speaks of 
Burns, to whom, he says, everything 
was conceded, because nothing was 
claimed. Theclaims ostentatiously and 
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emphatically made for the Lakers, pro- 
voked resistance and denial, and we in- 
cline to think that the critic was, in most 
of the questions that became matter of 
dispute, in the right ; but the ques- 
tions themselves were not of the im- 
portance that the continued contro- 
versy of years gave them. The poets 
and the critics did not meet on the 
same ground. ‘There islittle evidence 
of their having been well acquainted 
with anything but the ballad poetry of 
England, at this period of their career ; 
and Jeffrey valued highly some of the 
French models which they disregarded 
—in truth, we think that both parties 
were less equal to the high argument 
involved in the controversy than they 
ought to be. Wordsworth, by altering 
almost all the passages in his poems 
objected to by Jeffrey, has rendered 
Jetirey’s criticism of the Lyrical Bal- 
lads unintelligible to those who do not 
possess the original edition; but to 
have thus corrected them seems like 
assenting to the critic’s views. We 
think that, for the most part, Jeffrey’s 
remarks were right in detail. Passages 
of Southey’s works he praised more 
highly than any other person who spoke 
of them in reviews; but we do not 
think he sufficiently appreciated the 
true originality of those writers ; and 
Southey, whose great skill was in the 
construction of a story, he must have 
teased exceedingly by his mode of 
telling the tale, giving to everything 
unimportant an absurd prominence, 
and keeping his readers, as far as 
he could, in fits of laughter. Still, 
for the most part, the best passages of 
Southey’s poems were printed, and 
highly praised by Jeffrey, and the cir- 
culation of the poems greatly promoted 
by their frequent mention in the Re- 
view. 
For a while the Review went on, 
we say almost without an editor, so 
easily was the business managed by 
friends meeting every day ; but the bu- 
siness of life soon separated them ; and 
Jeffrey, who was, after the first num- 
ber, the responsible editor, then found 
it a laborious business, involving the 
occupation of considerable time in com- 
ition and in correspondence. He, 
owever, at no time refused the small 
and obscure professional business that 
offered, nor ever gave up the bar for 
what he regarded as the very doubtful 
profession of literature. 
The society which the Review brought 
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ther, and which, while it lasted, 
Jeffrey greatly enjoyéd, was now destin- 

i to break up, as man after man sepa- 
rated from Edinburgh. 

Tn 1803, a club was projected by 
Scott; which Jeffrey, writing in that 
year, says wasintended to connect all 
the literary and social persons in the 
city. It was called the Friday Club. 
Rules were first thought of, but rules 
soon were disregarded, and without 
any formal admission, persons, sup- 
posed to have a taste for ne or 
science, became associates. word 
Cockburn gives a list of all the mem- 
bers who ever belonged to it—forty- 
seven ; the survivors were sixteen when 
Lord Cockburn wrote, and short as is 
the interval, those sixteen are now 
fewer. The club has been allowed to 

ass away. It may be described as 
aving ceased to exist at Scott’s death. 

Admission as members was restricted 
to residents of Edinburgh, but visitors 
were freely introduced. This club 
commenced in 1803 ; and supper, then, 
and for many years after, the social 
meal in most houses, was the meal for 
which the club met. They often sat till 
two o'clock in the morning. ‘ How- 
ever,” says Lord Cockburn :— 


“ However, though there be more cheer- 
fulness, ease, and kindness, at one supper 
than at a dozen of heavy dinners, still, like 
other excellent things, they have fallen under 
the fashionable ban, and will soon be un- 
known ; for, though the two be sometimes 
compared, nothing is less like a supper than 
a late dinner. Even the Friday’s weekly 
suppers came to be aided by a monthly ban- 
quet at six o’clock; and then the Roman 
meal~disappeared as the principal repast. 
But the philosophers rarely parted without 
supper too. The dinner took place through- 
out seven months in the year, and parsimony 
was certainly not one of its vices. We were 
troubled by no written laws, no motions, no 
disputes, no ballots, no fines, no business of 
any kind, except what was managed by one 
of ourselves as secretary ; an office held by 
Mr. Richardson from 1803 to 1806, when he 
settled in London; by me, from 1806 to 
1834; then by Mr. Rutherfurd. Nobody was 
admitted by any formal vote. New members 

w in silently, by a sort of elective attrac- 
ion. The established taste was for quiet, 
talk, and good wine. 

“ And here were many of the best social 
evenings of some of our best men passed. 
After Smith and one or two more left us to 
ourselves, Scott, Thomas Thomson, Jefirey, 
and Playfair, were the best clubbists. Scott 
was absent very seldom, the other three al- 
gnost never. ‘The professional art of show 
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conversation was held in no esteem. Col- 
loquial aimbition would have been’ so entirely 
out of place, that there was never even an 
indication of its approach. The charm was 
in having such men in their natural condition, 
during their ‘careless and cordial hours,’ 
The preceding asterisks tell why the associa- 
tion has, for some years, been practically dis- 
solved. Death, sickness, and age, having 
extinguished its lights, it has been wisely 
allowed to pass away.”—pp. 151-152. 


Jeffrey was near being carried off, by 
a professorship of ** moral and political 
science,” to Calcutta; but somehow or 
other, the project failed. In 1804, he 
visited London for the first time, with 
all the fame which the Review gave, 
and ought to give; for nothing equal 
to the early volumes of the Edinburgh 
Review, had eyer appeared in the peri- 
odical literature of Great Britain; and 
Scotland, being the place of its birth, 
no doubt increased the wonder cre- 
ated by its appearance, His stay was 
short; and there is no record that we 
know of it. He admired all he saw, 
except the literary men. He was 
beating up for hack reviewers, and not 
likely to have seen the best of them. 
‘« The literary men, I acknowledge,” 
he says, “excite my reverence the 
least. The powerful conversationists 
alarm me a good deal, and the great 
public orators fill me with despair.” 

He soon returned to Scotland, where 
he was rising each dayin esteem. We 
cannot omit Lord Cockburn’s descrip- 
tion of Edinburgh society at this pe- 
riod :— 


“The society of Edinburgh was not that 
of a provincial town, and cannot be judged 
of by any such standard. It was metropo- 
litan. Trade or manufactures have, fortu- 
nately, never marked this city for their own. 
But it is honoured by the presence of a college 
famous throughout the world; and from 
which the world has been supplied with 
many of the distinguished men who have 
shone in it. It is the seat of the supreme 
courts of justice, and of the annual convo- 
cation of the Church, formerly no small 
matter; and of almost all the government 
offices and influence. At the period I am 
referring to, this combination of quiet with 
aristocracy, made it the resort, to a far greater 
extent than it is now, of the families of the 
gentry, who used to leave their country re- 
sidences and enjoy the gaiety and the fashion 
which their presence tended to promote, 
Many of the curious characters and habits of 
the receding age, the last purely Scotch age 
that Scotland was destined to see, still lin- 
gered among us, Several were then to be 
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met with who had seen the Pretender, with 
his court and ‘his wild followers, jn the palace 
of Holyrood. Almost fhe whole official state, 
as settled at the union, survived; and all 
graced the capital, unconscious of the econo- 
mical scythe which has since mowed it down. 
All our nobility had not then fied. A few 
had sense not to feel degraded by being happy 
at home. The old town was not quite de-. 
gerted. Many of our principal people still 
dignified its picturesque recesses and histo- 
rical mansions, and were dignified by them. 
The closing of the Continent sent many ex- 
cellent English families and youths among us, 
for education and for pleasure. The war 
brightened us with uniforms, and strangers, 
and shows.”—pp. 156-157. 


In addition to this, no city in the 
world, in proportion to its population, 
brought together so many persons, dis- 
tinguished for literary and scientific 
tastes and acquirements. The college 
contained, Robertson, Black, Hope, 
the second Munro, Gregory, Robison, 
Playfair, and Dugald Stewart. The 
Episcopal Church had Alison ; and the 
Presbyterian, Blair, Home, Moncrieff. 
Ofthe lawyers, Lord Cockburn men- 
tions, Monboddo, Hailes, Glenlee, Mea- 
dowbank, and Woodhouselee, judges 
—all distinguished and literary men, but 
who, we wish, were called by their 
names, instead of that of their estates, 
according to the fading fashion of the 
Scottish bar. There were also Ro- 
bert Blair, Henry Erskine, and Henry 
Mackenzie—most of them old men ; 
Scott, and Jeffrey young men, and in 
the vigour of their powers; Forbes, 
Hale, and Clerk of Eldin, are men- 
tioned as country gentlemen, uncon- 
nected with professional life, but im- 
bued with a love of learning :— 


“And all this was still a Scotch scene. 
The whole country had not begun to be ab- 
sorbed in the ocean of London. There were 
still little great places ;—places with attrac- 
tions quite sufficient to retain men of talent 
or learning in their comfortable and respect- 
able provincial positions; and which were 
dignified by the tastes and institutions which 
learning and talent naturally rear. The 
operation of the commercial principle which 
tempts all superiority to try its fortune in 
the greatest accessible market, is perliaps 
irresistible ; but anything is surely to be 
lamented which annihilates local intellect, 
and degrades the provincial spheres which 
intellect and its consequence can alone adorn. 
According to the modern rate of travelling, 
the capitals of Scotland and of England were 
then about 2,400 miles asunder. Edinburgh 
was still more distant in its style and habits. 
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It had then its own independent tastes, and 
ideas, and pursuits. ougt of thé genera- 
tion that was Tetiring’ survived to cast an 
antiquarian air over the city, and the ge- 
neration that was advancing was still a 
Scotch production. Its character may be 
estimated by the names I have mentioned ; 
and by the fact that the genius of Scott and 
of Jeffrey had made it the seat at once of the 
most popular poetry, and the most brilliant 
criticism, that then existed. This city has 
advantages, including its being the capital of 
Scotland, its old reputation, and its external 
beauties, which have enabled it, in a certain 
degree, to resist the centralising tendency, 
and have hitherto always supplied it with a 
succession of eminent men. But now, that 
London is at our door, how precarious is our 
hold of them, and how many have we lost. 
“Tt was in this community that Jeffrey 
now began to rise. It required some years 
more to work off the prejudices that had ob- 
structed him, but his genuine excellence did 
work them off at last ; till, from being tole- 
rated, he became liked; from being liked, 
popular ; from being popular, necessary ; and 
in the end was wrapped in the whole love of 
the place. His favourite social scenes, next 
to his strictly private ones, were the more 
select parties where intellect was combined 
with cheerfulness, and good talk with sim- 
plicity. But though a great critic of social 
manners, no one was less discomposed by 
vulgarities or stupidities, if combined with 
worth, when they fell in his way. No clever, 
talking, man could have more tolerance than 
he had for common-place people; a class, 
indeed, to which many of his best friends 
belonged. I have heard him, when the su- 
percilious were professing to be shocked by 
such persons, thank God that he had never 
lost his taste for bad company.”—pp. 159-161. 


We have said that Jeffrey lived in 
his domestic affections. They were 
severely tried by successive shocks, 
An infant son, we believe, the only 
child of his first marriage, died. In some 
short time after he lost his sister, Mrs, 
Napier, with whom he had lived indaily 
habits of the most affectionate inter- 
course. This death occurred soon after 
his return from London; and, in the 
autumn of the following year, his 
wife, who had been long in feeble 
health, but not supposed to be in dan- 
ger, suddenly died. ‘This shock was 
dreadfully felt. Lord Cockburn has 
published Lord Jeffrey’s letters to his 
brother, to Mrs. Morehead, and to 
Charles Bell, on this occasion. There 
is not a line of Jeffrey's that, on his 
own account, there could be the slight- 
est objection to publishing; but we 
cannot avoid feeling, that this business 
of printing private letters is greatly 
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overdone. Letters, which we shrink 
from writing to our dearest friends ; 
letters, in which the agonies of the 
spirit are revealed, or half-revealed— 
for the communication, however unre- 
served, must be'imperfect—are dragged 
into light. Is it not felt that such 
letters never would be written, if the 
thought of their being thus produced 
assed through the writer's mind? 
Ben the proof, which in this case 
they exhibit, that in this very great 
man there was that which is better than 
any intellectual greatness, namely, 
goodness of heart, is scarcely an ex- 
cuse ; but the habit of such publication 
has become so fixed in our literature, 
and yet more in the literature of the 
Continent of Europe, that we feel it 
vain to-utter a voice against it. In 
these letters, Jeffrey speaks of the 
various little projects of amusement 
for the coming season of autumn, inter- 
rupted by this calamity. He did not 
shrink from business, or from society ; 
on the contrary, he seems to have 
worked harder than ever, and to have 
had recourse to society for such tem- 
porary forgetfulness as it would bring. 
**T am,” he says to Bell, “‘ very much 
as I was; my home is terrible to me, 
and I am a great deal in company; I 
am gay there, and even extravagant, 
as usual; but I pass bad nights, and 
have never tasted of sweet sleep since 
my angel slept away in my arms.” 
To Mrs. Morehead he says, in refer- 
ence to the death of hischild—* I have 
searcely been able to look on young 
children, with composure, for these 
three years.” To Horner, he says, 
**] am inwardly sick of life, and take 
no serious interest in any of the objects 
it offers to me. I receive amusement 
from its common occurrences, very 
nearly as formerly, but I haveno longer 
any substantial happiness; and every 
thing that used to communicate it op- 
me. My imagination and my 
understanding are exercised as they 
used to be; but my heart is dead and 
cold, and I return from these mecha- 
nical and habitual exertions to weep 
over my internal desolation, and won- 
der why I linger here.” : 
Jeffrey's Review did him no service 
with his Scottish political friends. ‘The 
Whigs were in office from the end of 
1805 to April, 1807. The local ma- 
nagers of Scotch affairs did not esti- 
mate the service done to them by the 
Review ; and about a year before, an 
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article had appeared, reviewing a work 
on Political Economy, by Lord Lauder- 
dale, which gave him mortal offence ; 
and the offence was aggravated by a 
pamphlet war of replies and rejoinders 
that followed. Lauderdale acted as 
the Scotch minister, and felt sorely to- 
wards the Review, and all in any way 
connected with it. We find Jeffrey 
speaking of one of Lord Lauderdale’s 
pamphlets:—<‘‘ Lord Lauderdale is out; 
delightfully angry and pert, but I have 
scarcely read him through.” 

A volume of Moore’s poems was now 
reviewed by Jeffrey. ** It contained,” 
says Lord Cockburn, “ as severe a con- 
demnation of these productions, on the 
ound of their immorality, as the 
nglish language, even though wielded 
by Jeffrey, could express.” Jeftrey 
visited London soon after the publica- 
tion of his review. Moore challenged 
him; a hostile meeting was arranged, 
but interrupted by the police, and the 

arties bound over to keep the peace. 
The recognizance did not extend be- 
yond the British Islands, and they were 
about to proceed to Hamburgh, when 
the business was amicably adjusted. 
“Mr. Moore withdrew a defiance 
which he had given in the idea that the 
imputations were personal, on which 
Jeffrey declared that he meant them to 
be only literary, and the quarrel was 
ended.” The days of fire-eating had 
passed away, or the business would not 
have been so easily settled. Horner, 
Jeffrey's second, told Bell, at the time, 
that, with all his ‘admiration of Jef- 
frey’s intrepidity, he feared there was 
much indifference of life.” And there 
can be little doubt that such was 
the fact. The poet and critic were 
ever after the best friends. When 
Moore was in Scotland, in 1825, he was 
so often asked to sing his last new song, 
** Ship.a-hoy,” that, he says, ‘* the up- 
land echoes of Craigcrook (Jeffrey’s 
seat), ought long to have had its bur- 
den by heart.” 

It so happens, at the moment in 
which we are writing, that in Scotland 
and in Ireland national feeling is ex- 
pressing itself in the erection of monu- 
ments to both the illustrious dead. 


_ 


This, perhaps, is as good a time as any 


to bring before the public a letter 
which does honour to Jeffrey, and 
which shows how truly he admired and 
how much he loved Moore; and among 
other effects of the publication of this 
letter, one surely must be, to force 
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7 public attention the cruel tyranny 
of that law of society, now happily 
passed away, which exposed the lives of 
such men to imminent risk, under cir- 
cumstances in which it is plain, that 
when the first excitement, produced in 
Moore’s mind by what seemed strong 
personal inculpation, had passed away, 
not only no one feeling of unkindliness 
remained, but it is not improbable 
that each felt he had done some injus- 
tice to the other. 

It is generally known that Moore at 
one time, through the act of another, 
was in severe pecuniary difficulties, and 
responsible for a debt which, when this 
ruin first fell, was understood to be some 
such sum as six thousand pounds, but 
when exaggeration gradually cleared 
itself away, was satisfied by one thou- 
sand. When Moore's difficulties be- 
came, as everything in these countries 
becomes, known, Jeffrey wrote the fol- 
lowing letter to Rogers :— 


“Edinburgh, 30th July, 1819.—My dear 
Sir, I have been very much shocked and 
distressed by observing in the newspapers 
the great pecuniary calamity which has fallen 
on our excellent friend Moore ; and not being 
able to get any distinct information, either as 
to its extent, or its probable consequences, 
from anybody here, I have thought it best to 
relieve my anxiety by applying to you, 
whose kind concern in him must have made 
you acquainted with all the particulars, and 
willing, I hope, to satisfy the inquiries of one 
who sincerely shows an interest in his concerns. 
I do not know, however, that I should have 
troubled you merely to answer any useless 
inquiry. But in wishing to know whether 
any steps have been taken to mitigate this 
disaster , I am desirous of knowing, also, 
whether I can be of any use on the occasion. 
I have unfortunately not a great deal of 
money to spare. But if it should be found 
practicable to relieve him from this unme- 
rited distress by any contribution, I beg leave 


to say I should think it an honour to be al- 
lowed to take a share in it to the extent of 
£300, or £500, and that I could advance 
more than double that sum over and above, 
upon any reasonable security of ultimate re- 
payment, however long postponed. I am 
quite aware of the difficulty of carrying 
through any such arrangement with a man 
of Moore’s high feeling and character, and 
had he been unmarried, or without children, 
he might have been less reluctantly left to 
the guidance and support of that character. 
But as it is, I think his friends are bound to 
make an effort to prevent such lasting and 
extended misery as, from all I have heard, 
seems now to be impending. And in hands 
at once so kind and so delicate as yours, I 
flatter myself that this may be found prac- 
ticable. I need not add, I am sure, that I 
am most anxious that, whether ultimately 
acted upon or not, this communication should 
never be mentioned to Moore himself. If you 
please you may tell him that I have been 
deeply distressed by his misfortunes, and 
should be most happy to do him any service. 
But as I have noright to speak to him of money, 
I do not think he should know that I have 
spoken of it to you. If my effer is accepted, 
I shall consider you and not him as the ac- 
ceptor. And he ought not to be burdened 
with the knowledge of any other benefactor.” 
—pp. 257-259. 


The generous proposal of Jeffrey was 
not acted on. Moore’s own genius, 
which never deserted him, and bis in- 
defatigable industry, soon relieved him 
from all anxiety. Z September, 1822, 
an arrangement was entered into with 
the creditors, which fixed the debt at 
£1000 ; and in the following June, the 
Longmans’ account placed to his credit 
£1000 for the sale of the “ Loves of 
the Angels,” and £500 for the ‘* Fables 
of the Holy Alliance.” 

We have exceeded the limits which 
we had proposed to ourselves for this 
fee, and shall return to Lord Cock- 

urn’s book. 


THE HEIRS OF RANDOLPH ABBEY. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


A MURDER I8 PLANNED WHICH THE LAW CANNOT REACH. 


“Ler me tell you, mother, that your 
good news must be something superla- 
tive, indeed, before I can be induced 
to forgive such a piece of imprudence 
as you committed in writing to me last 
night. It nearly cost us a discovery ; 
for had I not diverted Sir Michael’s 
attention from your remarkable pen- 
manship, he was quite capable of ques- 


tioning the servants about the letter, 
and then we should have had a pretty 
business, as I suppose you brought it 
yourself.” And with this somewhat 
ungracious greeting, Gabriel flung 
himself down upon the best chair in 
his mother's cottage. 

«« And these are my thanks for walk- 
ing through the cold and darkness, to 
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the Abbey, you ungrateful child, after 
toiling all day for you, besides. I wish 
with all my heart my interests were 
not so utterly mixed up with yours, 
and I should leave you fast enough to 
fight your own battles, sir; andsee what 
sort of a plight you would be in then.” 

“Come, mother, don’t be angry,” 
said Gabriel, who knew it was highly 
impolitic to irritate this valuable aux- 
iliary. ‘I have no doubt you had 
good reasons for what you did; only 
you know it is impossible for me not 
to be nervous about the success of this 
deep game we are playing. It is such 
a subtle, delicate business, that the 
slightest carelessness might ruin us for 
life; and surely you can write better 
than that.” 

‘Not I,indeed! Your father was 
for educating me during the first few 
months after our marriage, but he 
tired both of the lessons and the pupil 
before the year was out,” she said, 
with a bitter Jaugh ; ‘‘and you know 
he took French leave one morning, 
and [I never saw him from that day to 
the hour of his death ; so I had little 
time for schooling, you see.” 

** But this news, what is it?” exclaim- 
ed Gabriel. ‘I can’t stand suspense.” 

‘*Nor is there any time to lose,” 
said his mother; “you must be up 
and doing, my boy, for we have got 
such a chance as I never hoped to see. 
If you profit by it cleverly, you may 
put an end to Aletheia’s connexion 
with Sydney fast enough, now, or I 
am much mistaken.” 

** You: don’t mean it!” exclaimed 
Gabriel, starting up, his eyes glittering 
with the sudden hope that flashed into 
them. ‘Oh, mother, speak!—speak 
quick—tell me all!” And drawing a 
chair close to her, he placed his elbows 
on the table, that he might lean his 
head on them, and gazed into her face 
with the most extreme eagerness. 

That I will, my child; it does my 
heart good to think of the pleasure I 
am going to give: you shall hear all 
in two words. You must know I have 
always made a practice of going to 
watch Richard Sydney on the days 
when he goes to the Abbey, just be- 
cause I thought it well to be always 
on the alert, in case I might glean 
some casual information some day; 
and the event has proved how wise I 
was in this. What do you think hap- 
pened reterey ?—I never wasso much 
amazed in my life! After having seen 
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him pass the gate of the avenue, on 
his way to visit Aletheia, I went to lie 
in wait for bim in the meadow lands 
there, near the boundary, where [ 
knew I could watch him ead all the 
way to Sydney Court. Well, there 
I was, wandering among the brush- 
wood, when I saw Mr. Sydney coming 
riding along the path, sure enough ; 
and who do you think was with him ?” 

“Not Aletheia,” exclaimed Gabriel. 

**No, indeed; something better 
than that: neither more nor less than 
Miss Lilias Randolph!” 

* Lilias!—Lilias and Richard Syd- 
ney! Impossible, mother: you must 
be mistaken. I know she has never 
seen him, and does not even know his 
name. She said so yesterday morning, 
and she is truth itself. It cannot be— 
it is impossible!” 

«It is not only possible, but by no 
means so unnatural as you would 
think. I was as much confounded as 
rou at first; but I found out all about 
it in the course of the evening. You 
know Sydney went over to Ireland 
some time since, to see his wretched 
sister, who is in confinement there ; and 
it so happened that he came back in 
the same vessel that brought over 
Lilias. ‘This I learned from the ser- 
vants ; and I don’t suppose he had seen 
her till yesterday, when they seemed 
to me to have met by accident. But if 
she did not know his name on board 
ship, nor yet the name of Aletheia’s 
visitor, of course she would never sus- 
pect them of being identical.” 

“‘ Well, you are right; this explains 
their meeting. But how is it to profit 
me in any way ?—where is the good 
news you promised me?” 

‘Patience; I have not told you 
nearly all yet: and I declare I think 
you are half asleep this morning, 
Gabriel, not to have an inkling of my 
plan already. What do you suppose 
were the last words I had the satisfac- 
tion of hearing them say to one an- 
other before they parted? Nothing 
less than an appointment for a clan- 
destine meeting some morning next 
week in the woods, at the dawn of 
day! There, what do you think of 
that?” she said, in a triumphant tone. 

** How very extraordinary !—what 
can it mean? Are you sure you heard 
correctly, mother ?” 

** Why, child, I was as close to them 
almost as lam to you. When I saw 
them together, I was determined to 
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hear what they were talking about; 
f ‘ 

so I went on, and crouched among the 
bushes, just where the Sydney estate 
marches with the Abbey lands, as I 
thought they were likely to part there; 
and so they did; and I just heard the 
last words, by good luck.” 

‘But, mother, I can tell you, if 
you are building your hopes on any 
sort of attachment between Lilias and 
Sydney, you are utterly mistaken. 
The silly, romantic child has given 
herself, heart and soul, to Hubert 
Lyle. She has carried her generous 
folly—for generous it certainly is—to 
an incredible extent.” 

«‘ And who told you I had any idea 
of the kind, you tiresome boy? Have 
you not sense enough to see that it 
does not matter in the least whether 
there is really any attachment between 
those two, provided Aletheia Ran- 
dolph is made to believe that there is? 
I tell you the day is ours, if she could 
once be persuaded that Sydney has 
given his heart’s love to Lilias, and is 
only deterred by his connexion with 
herself from throwing his resolution to 
the winds, as his father did before him, 
and making himself happy in a mar- 
riage with her cousin. I know her 
well enough to feel certain that the 
bare idea of her being an obstacle to 
his happiness, even though she would 
not approve of his breaking his vow, 
would be enough to make her hide 
herself in the farthest corner of the 
earth out of his sight. You may de- 
pend upon it she would never see him 
again; and there's an old saying, 
Gabriel, that many a heart is caught 
in the rebound.” 

«* Ah, mother, it is a fine scheme, if 
only it could be accomplished ; but I 
confess I don’t see how we are ever to 
deceive Aletheia to this extent.” 

‘Not so difficult as you fancy; 
remember, she listens to every word I 
say, and knows of no motiye I could 
possibly have for beguiling her, It is 
easy to assert, what is likely enough— 
that Sydney had known fitiss, long 
since, in Ireland; and Aletheia would 
understand fast enough, that if he had 
fancied her cousin, she herself was the 
last person he would ever have spoken 
to of her. Besides, Gabriel, if I am 
not much mistaken, there is somethin 
working just now between Sydney und 
Aletheia which would render it by .no 
méatis 80 difficult to lead her to beliéve 
that he had ceased to love her. 
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Possibly, indeed, this may really be 
the case; but at all events I hava 
gathered, from the incessant ques- 
tions she asks me as to his temper and 
disposition in former times, that he 
has grown fierce, harsh, and stern with 
her of late.” 

‘* So far that tallies with the horrible 
scene which took place last time he was 
at the Abbey, ohbe I heard her actu- 
ally begging mercy from him,” said 
Gabriel, shuddering at the recollection. 

‘‘Well, now then you understand 
my scheme. Let me but have her here 
one hour to myself, and I'll tell her 
such a plausible tale of his mad love 
for Lilias, and how I have heard it all 
from his confidential servant ;—and of 
some obstacle, which alone prevents 
his happy marriage, and which they 
believe to be a former attachment, now 
grown hateful; and trust me if I can 
prevent her throwing herself into the 
river, to be out of his way the sooner, 
I shall soon persuade her that the mar- 
riage of this former lady-love of his, is 
the only way by which he can be made 
free and happy ; and then, Mr. Gabriel, 
it seems to me that you have nothing 
to do but to present yourself, and she is 
yours.” 

** Mother, mother, what a vision of 
delight you have opened out before 
me! How shall [ever be able to en- 
dure the reaction if the scheme fails? 
Yet it does seem plausible ; at least, 
itis well worth the chance, for the 
mere possibility of success weré not 
too dearly purchased by any effort ; 
but Aletheia will require some proof, 
mother ; she will never cast away her 
faith in this man on your bare state- 
ment. 

«‘ Why, Gabriel, you have lost your 
senses this morning, I think. Don't 
you see that my whole plot hinges on 
the one fact, that I nave such an in- 
controvertible proof to offer her in the 
secret interview which is to take place 
between Lilias and Sidney? TI will 
give my own colouring to the meeting, 
and she shall go herself to see them 
together, If they are only half as 
friendly as they were when I saw them 
separate,” she continued, with a loud 
laugh, ‘there is little fear but her 
jealous heart will think them full of ten: 
derness to one another ; and they looked 
doleful enough that day, I am sure, 
to have persuaded any one that they 
were in despair.” a: 

“ But how will you inducé her to 
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go?” said Gabriel, anxiously; “ Ale- 
theia will never play the eavesdropper.” 

“She need not go near enough to 
hear what they say ; in fact, the whole 
plan would fall to the ground, if I were 
not certain she is too fastidious to do 
so. But if youconsider that her object 
in ascertaining whether he really does 
love another than herself, will be solely 
to make him happy by freeing him of 
her own claims upon him, you may 
trust the woman’s love, and the wo- 
man’s agony, for seizing the only means 
she has of hearing the truth.” 

Gradually, as his mother spoke, the 
expression of indescribable triumph 
deepened in the clear blue eyes of Ga- 
briel, till they assumed something of 
the fierce exultation of a tiger, when 
his prey seems already within his 

asp. He rose up :— 

** Mother,” he said, extending his 
hand to her, “ it is arare plan, ably 
conceived, and easily to be executed. If 
only you succeed—if only you gain me 
Aletheia, and the Abbey—you shall 
reign there as a very queen yourself, 
and there is nothing you can ask I will 
not grant.” 

**T take you at your word, child,” 
exclaimed his mother, eager to swal- 
low the bait he thus held out to her. 
««T bind you toyour promise, mind, for 
the day is not far distant when I 
shall claim it of you.” 

‘* Tell me quickly, then, what is the 
first step you mean to take in this af- 
fair, and let me be gone; for I would 
not, on any account, have it known at 
the Abbey, that I was out at this time 
to-day.” 

«* Why, my course is plain. The day 
before that fixed for Sydney’s meeting 
with Lilias, I send to Aletheia, to 
tell her I am ill, and wish to see her. 
She promised to come to me on a mo- 
ment’s notice, any time, if this was the 
case. Then, she receiving my instruc- 
tions—(the woman’s expression grew 
hideous in its malice as she said this) — 
next morning goes to give her last 
look on Richard Sidney, till you take 
her to visit him as Mrs. Gabriel Ran. 
dolph ;” and she laughed scornfully. 

** Mother, this is no matter for jest- 
ing,” said Gabriel, with considerable 
sternness, for his feelings, however un- 
bridled, were too deep for this heart- 
less levity. ‘‘ But why so late? Why 
not see her often, and poison her mind 
by degrees?” 

"ee Because I must not leave her time 
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to have it in her power to communicate 
with either Sydney or Lilias, and Iam 
never sure of creatures like her, who 
make what they calla duty of scrupu- 
lous truth. No, no, sir, 1 know what 
I am about.” 

*T believe you do,” said Gabriel, with 
a smile which few would have loved to 
look upon. ‘I think I may, indeed, 
safely trust you. Well, you know your 
reward.” And, wringing her hand, he 
sprung from the cottage, and took his 
way to the abbey. 

With what a proud, quick - he 
breasted the hill as he left the valley! 
His heart was beating wild and high 
with the most ungovernable triumph. 
She should be his. He would win her 
yet. He would drag her out of the 
grasp of that man whom he hated, and 
whom he yet felt she so passionately 
loved, that she would have been con- 
tent to have lain beneath his feet, had 
he so willed it. 

And had he no thought then for her, 
in the midst of this deep exultation ?— 
for her, into whose very heart he was 
about to plunge so cruel a knife, by his 
base machinations. Hemay lay the flat- 
tering unction to his soul, that already 
she is wretched—that she never can be 
the wife of him whom she so vainly 
cherishes. But what after all does he 
know of her existence, save this one 
fact, that Richard Sydney is dearer 
to her than the air she breathes—more 
to be desired of her than the light of 
day ; and sought for by her, rather as 
rest in weariness, or freedom in capti- 
vity, or release in torment ; and that he 
is beloved of her, yes, beloved with a 
clinging faithfulness, a boundless depth 
of pure devotion, which has no name in 
human words, andrarely, indeed, a place 
in human hearts. He knows this, and 
he knows nought else concerning her ; 
and yet he is about to seize upon her 
life with his ruthless hands, that he may 
mould it to his will, and in so doing 
wring fromit all hope, all joy, all peace, 
and crush it, haply, into the very dust 
ofdeath. For it is thus thatin the 
world many murders are committed 
without bloodshed ! 

It is an awful thing to think what 
power one human being may have 
over another in this mortal life; and 
it is no less a deadly crime to use 
that power, except by some undoubt- 
ed solemn duty; for we can know 
nothing of those lives with which we 
tamper, even if we have gone hand 
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in hand with them from infancy. 
We may sit at the same board, and 
slumber on the self-same pillow, with 
those we call our friends, and yet 
are they mysteries to us—whose 
springs of action are beyond our ken ; 
whose joys and sufferings may never 
rise unto the surface to tell us of their 
inward histories. But Gabriel feared 
not to wield this power, for he had 
indeed no thoughts for her except 
as the prize he coveted, which must 


Arnesu, bright dawn, the loveliesthour 
of an English summer, was rousing the 
slumbering life in woods and fields, and 
painting the heavens and the earth in 
the gorgeous hues of the sunrise. 

Beautiful it was to see the first blush 
of day mantling over the distant hills, 
tinging them with a faint crimson, and 
the first smile shooting, in one bright 
beam, through the sky, while it lit up 
the fair face of nature with a sparkling 
light. Lilias Randolph stood on the 
flight of steps which led from the Ab- 
bey to the park, and looked down on 
the joyous scene. She seemed herself 
a very type of the morning, with her 
sunny eyes, and her golden hair ; and 
her gaze wandered glad and free 
over the spreading landscape, while her 
thoughts roamed far away in regions 
yet more bright, even the sunlit fields 
of fancy. 

It was the day and the hour when 
she was to go and meet Richard Syd- 
ney; in order to have, at length, a full 
revelation of his mysterious connexion 
with her cousin. She knew that it was 
an interview of solemn import to both 
of those, in whom she felt so deep an 
interest; yet, so entirely were one 
thought and one feeling alone gaining 
empire over her spirit that, even then, 
in that momentous hour, they had no 
share in the visions with which her 
heart was busy. The week that had 
intervened since she last had spoken 
with Sydney, had been the brightest 
of her life, and memory was retracing 
now those golden hours, not with the 
bitter, mournful longing with which 
we look back on joys that shall return 
no more, but with the deep delight 
which derives its great charm from the 
sure hope of a speedy renewal of the 
same enjoyment, 

Many hours of each day had been 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


THE RECORD OF A MADNESS WHICH WAS NOT INSANITY. 








and should be his, eo he purchased 
her unto himself with her own hearts’ 
agony. So he strode on towards his 
home, a proud, exulting man: but he 
little dreams that this day’s ungodly 
= shall have a deep revenge at 
that hour yet to come, when it shall 


seem to him in the madness of his vain 
remorse, that her pale folded hands, 
and cold white lips, invoke a curse 
upon him for his treacherous deed, 
and for his cruel destructive love! 









= with Hubert Lyle and his mo- 
ther, hours in which he had taken de- 
light in opening to her young mind the 
treasures of knowledge, which he had 
gathered from the master-minds of al- 
mostevery ageand clime. Hehad begun 
to make her acquainted, for the first 
time, with the literature of other coun- 
tries, and there was to her an exquisite 
erjoyment in hearing him, first read 
the glowing poems, she loved so well, 
in their soft, foreign tongue, and then 
clothe them in his own words, that she 
might understand their beauty. One 
pleasure only was greater than this, 
to kneel at his side with folded hands, 
that would have sought to hush the 
very beating of her heart if possible, 
whilst he sang to her the holy strains 
that first had bound her soul to his; and 
she, the while, loved to picture to her- 
self how beautiful his fair spirit would 
be one day in heaven, though now held 
captive in its unsightly prison; and 
already, to her partial eyes, it seemed 
as though the beauty of his inward pu- 
rity and goodness had glorified the 
poor deformed frame. 

Sweet, then, it was to her to retrace 
those moments of calm enjoyment ; 
and when her old nurse appeared, for 
whom she had been waiting, it was 
with an effort that she recalled her spi- 
rit from its flight, upon the wings of 
hope, into the future of her bright 
imagination, in order to proceed on 
the mission of charity which had called 
her forth at that early hour. That it 
was in truth a work of charity, she 
was deeply convinced; for Aletheia 
had appeared, if possible, still more 
utterly depressed since the last inter- 
view she had had with Sydney: and 
Lilias had found it in vain to attempt 
any additional communication ‘with 
her, as she had withdrawn herself en- 
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tirely from the society of her relations, 
excepting at the stated periods when 
she was contpelled by her uncle to be 
with them; and then she maintained 
an impenetrable silence. 

So soon, therefore, as Lilias came 
within sightof Richard Sydney, whohad 
arrived first at the place of rendezvous, 
she resolutely banished the thoughts that 
were so absorbing to her wn glad 
heart, and set herself seriously to give 
her entire attention to the work now 
before her, if, haply, it might be given 
her, in some degree, to minister unto 
their grievous misery. And truly her 
first glance upon the face of the man 
who stood there, with his e yes fixed on 
the path which was to bring her and 
her hoped-for succour near to him, 
would have sufficed to have driven all 
ideas from her mind, save the one con- 
viction, that in that look alone she had 
acquired a deeper knowledge of sufler- 
ing than her own past life, in all its 
details, had ever afforded her. Sydney 
heard her step long before she believed 
it possible, and, bounding towards her, 
he seized her hand with a grasp which 
was almost convulsive. He drew her 
aside to some little distance from her 
nurse, who sat down on a bank to wait 
for them. 

** Aletheia!” he said, in a voice 
hoarse from emotion; and she under. 
stood the question he would ask in that 
one word, by the restless, gnawing 
anxiety that gles amed with a latent fire 
from his eyes, 

**T fear she is even more wretched 
than before your visit,” said Lilias, 
very gently, yet firmly; for she felt 
she dared not tamper with his great 
agony by seeking to conceal aught of 
the truth. ‘ Whatever be her an- 
guish, it seems to have deepened since 
that event; and I have looked forward 
tothis hoar with increasing impatience, 
in the hope that, by any means, we 
may be able to devise some alleviation 
to her suffering; otherwise, I tremble 
—indeed I tremble lest her strength 
fail her altogether in the struggle.” 

‘* I knew you would tell me this,” he 
said, with a mournful bitterness—* I 
knew I should hear how ably I had 
performed my own hateful task. Oh! 
wretched, miserable being that Tam! 
why is so noble a life to be wrecked 
for’ me? Bat I have sworn to con- 
tain myself—to be to-day calm and 
self-possessed, as if it were not the 
question of my own life and death that 
is at issue, for most surely worse—far 
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worse and bitterer that death—it is to 
me, to see my Aletheia dying thus be- 
neath my own cruelhand! Miss Ran- 
dolph, I have felt, in preparing myself 
for this interview, that it will be utterly 
impossible for me to enter into all the 
minute details of our wretched history, 
as [ designed at first. I must be as 
brief as may be consistent with the 
one object I have in view, which is, 
to give you a complete unde rsté and. 
ing of our position—For,” he added 
smiling sadly —*‘ although I seem to 
you, nodoubt, a man of stern aspect 
and powerful strength, I yet am not 
strong enough to undergo the pain of 
living, over again, the fearful pro- 
bation of the last few years. I could 
not act again—as it were—that deep 
tragedy of our miserable lives, and 
trace its course from the first delusive 
brightness which beguiled us both, 
through all the deepe ning shades of 
gloom, to the dark and hope less night 
that is around us now, like the very 
shroud of death itself. Forgive me, 
then, if I seem abrupt and uncon- 
nected—only tell me if, at any time, 
you do not fully understand me, and 
may the hope, dim and faint as it is, of 
brightening, even yet that precious 
life, give me nerve for this most bitter 
task. WwW e shall be quiet here,” he con- 
tinued, drawing her beneath the shade 
of a spreading tree, and seating him- 
self at her side. 

Lilias bent down her head that she 
might not seem to note the workings 
of his countenance, as he laid bare be- 
fore her the most hidden springs of 
his soul, and he began :— 

“*T was born heir to a curse. Cen- 
turies ago an ancestor of mine mur- 
dered a woman he once had loved, be- 
cause his neglect had driven her mad, 
and that in her ravings she revealed 
his many crimes. With her dying 
breath she invoked the curse of in- 
sanity on him and his house for ever, 
and the ery of her departing soul was 
heard. There has not been a genera- 
tion in our family since that hour 
which has not had its shrieking ma- 
niac to echo in our ears the murdered 
woman's scream. Some there have 
been amongst the Sydneys of peculiar 
constitution, as it would seem, who 
have not actually been visited with the 
malady; but they have never failed 
to transmit it to their chillren. Of 
such am I; while my father died a sui- 


cide by his own senseless act, and his 
child besides myself, my 


only ‘other 
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sister, wears her coronet of straw in 
the Dublin Asylum, and calls herself a 
ueen. 
“It would appal you to hear the 
fearful calamities which each succeed- 
family has undergone through 
this awful curse. At last, as the ca- 
talogue of tragic events grew darker 
and darker, it became a solemn matter 
of discussion to our unhappy race, 
whether it were not an absolute duty 
that the members of a house so doomed, 
should cease at last to propagate the 
curse, and by a resolute abandonment 
of all earthly ties, cause our name 
and misery to perish from the earth, 
The necessity fe this righteous sacri- 
fice was admitted; but the resolution in 
each separate individual to become the 
destined holocaust, has hitherto for ever 
failed before the power of the mighty 
human love that lured them ever to its 
pure resistless joys. It was so with my 
father—like myself he was an only son ; 
and, in the ardour of a generous youth, 
he vowed to be the offering needful, to 
still the cry of that innocent blood for 
vengeance; but the sweet face of my 
mother came between him and his 
holy vow. He married her, and the 
punishment came down with fearful 
weight on both, when her fond heart 
broke at sight of his ghastly corpse. 
Then it was she knew the retribution 
in their case had been just ; and on her 
dying bed, with the yet unclosed coffih 
of her husband by her side, she made 
me vow upon the holy cross that I, 
myself, would be the sacrifice—that 
never would I take a wife unto my 
heart or home ; and that never, from my 
life, should any helpless being inherit 
existence with a curse. That vow I 
took, that vow I kept, and that vow I 
will keep, though Aletheia, beloved of 
my heart and soul, dearer than all be- 
neath the skies, were to lay herself 
down beneath my very feet to die. 
Oh! shall we not rest in heaven,” 
He bowed his head for a moment, and 
his frame shook with emotion, but driv- 
ing back the tide of anguish, he went 
on:—“ After my mother’sdeath and my 
sister’s removal, who had been insane 


almost from childhood, I shut myself 


up entirely at Sydney Court, and gave 
way to a species of morbid melancholy 
which was thought to be fearfully dan- 
gerous for one in my position. I had 
friends, however; and the best and 
truest was Colonel Randolph, my Ale- 

theia’s father, the early companion of 
my own poor, hapless parent. He was 
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resolved to save me from the miserable 
condition in which I then was. He 
came to me and told me, with all the 
authority of his long friendship, that I 
must go with him to the M » where 
he had been appointed g governor. He 
said it was a crime to waste a life, 
which, though unblest by human ties, 
might be made most useful to my fel- 
low-creatures. I had studied much in 
brighter days, and given to the world 
the fruits of my labours. These had not 
passed unheeded ; he told me they had 
proved that talents had been committed 
to me whereby I might bg a benefactor 
to my race, all the more that no soft 
endearments of domestic joys would 
wean my thoughts from sterner duties. 
I was to go with him; he insisted it 
would. benefit myself, and would injure 
none. His family consisted of his one 
daughter, his precious, beloved Ale- 
theia, for he doated on her with more 
than the ordinary love of a father. She 
knew my history, and would be to me 
a sister. Alas! alas! for her destruc- 
tion, I consented.” 

Again, a momentary pause. Lilias 
gently raised her compassionate eyes, 
but he saw her not; he seemed lost in a 
vision of the past, and soon went on:— 

‘‘ That lovely land where I dwelt with 
her, it seems a type of the beauty and 
happiness which was around me then! 
And, oh! what a dream it is to think 
of now—the cloudless sky—the glo- 
rious sun—and her eyes undimmed, her 
smile unfaded! Oh! Aletheia—my Ale- 
theia!—treasure of many lives! bright 
and joyous—light to the eyes that 
looked on her, blessing to the hearts 
that loved her—would that I had died 
or ever I drew her very soul into mine, 
and left her the poor, crushed, helpless 
being that she is! You cannot picture 
to yourself the fascination that was 
around her then—high-minded, noble 
in heart, lofty in soul; her bright spirit 
stamped its glory on her face, and she 
was beautiful, with all spiritual loveli- 
ness. None ever saw her who loved her 
not—her rare talents—her enchanting 
voice; that voice of her very soul, 
which spoke in such wonderful music, 
drew to her feet every creature who 
knew her; for with all these gifts, this 
wonderful intellect, andrarest powers of 
mind, she was playful, winning, simple 
as an innocent child. I say none saw 
her, and loved her not; [2 think 
you, Z loved her ?—the doomed man, 
the desolate being, whose barren joy- 
less life walked hand in hand with a 
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curse. Let this anguish tell you how I 
loved her ;” and he turned on Lilias a 
face of ghastly paleness, convulsed with 
agony, and wet with the dews of suf- 
fering; but he did not pause, he went 
on rapidly :—‘* I was mad, then, in one 
sense, though it was the madness of 
the heart, and not the brain. Poor 
wretch, I thought I would wring a joy 
out of my blasted life in spite of fate, 
and, whilst none other claimed her as 
their own, I would revel in her pre- 

sence, and in the rapture of her ten- 
derness. I knew it was mockery when 
I bid her call me brother—a sister 
truly is loved with other love than that 
I gave her. I would have seen every 
relation I had ever known laid dead at 
my feet, could I have thereby pur- 
chased for her, my thrice-beloved, one 
moment’s pleasure. 

*Lilias, does a passion of such 
fearful power shock and terrify you, 
who have only known the placid 
beating of a gentle, childlike heart ? 
Take a yet deeper lesson, then, in 
the dark elements of which this life 
may be composed, and learn that 
deep, and true, and mighty as was my 
love for her, it is as a mere name, a 
breath, a vapour, compared with that 
most awful affection which Aletheia 
had already, even then, vowed unto 
me, in the depth of her secret heart. 
Ah! it needed, in truth, such an 
agony as that which is now incorporate 
with it in her heart, to cope with its 
immensity ; for, truly, no weak happi- 
ness of earth could ‘hi ave had aflinity 
with it—a love so saint-like must needs 
have been a martyr, I will not attempt 
to tell you what her devotion to me 
was, and is, and shall be, whilst one 
faintest throb of life is stirring in her 
noble heart. You have seen it—you 
have seen that love looking through 
those eyes of hers, like a mighty spirit 
endowed with an existence separate 
from her own, which holds her soul in 
its fierce, powerful grasp. 

**T must hurry on now, and my words 
must be rapid as the events that drove 
us from the serene elysian fields of that 
first dear companionship, through storm 
and whirlwind, to this wilderness of mi- 
sery where I am sent to wander to and 
fro, likea murderer, as lam; condemned 
to watch the daily dying of the sweet 
life I have destroyed. You may think 
me blind and senseless, for so I surely 
was, but it is certain that I never sus- 
pected the love she bore me. I saw 
that she turned away from the crowds 
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that flocked around, and was deaf to all 
the offers that were made to her, of 
rank, and wealth, and station, and 
many atrue heart’s love; but I thought 
this was because her own was yet un- 
touched, and when I saw that I alone 
was singled out to be the object of her 
attention and solicitude, I fancied it 

was but the effect of her deep, generous 
pity for my desolate condition—and 
pity it was, but such as the mother 
feels for the suffering of the first-born, 
whom she adores. And the day of reve- 
lation*came! 

**T told you how Colonel Randolph 
doated on his daughter; truly, none 
ever loved Aletheia with a common 
love. When he was released from the 
duties of his high office, it was one of 
his greatest plea asures to walk, or ride 
with me, that he might talk to me of 
her. One morning he came in with a 
packet of letters from England, and, 
taking me by the arm, drew me out 
into the garden, that he might tell me 
some news, which, he said, gave him 
exceeding joy. ‘The letters announced 
the arrival of the son of an old friend 
of his, who had just succeeded to his 
title and estates, the young Marquis of 
L , and further communicated, in 
the most unreserved manner, that his 
object in coming to the M was to 
make Aletheia his wife, if he could 
win her to himself: he had long loved 
her, and had only delayed his offer till 
he could instal her in his lordly castle, 
with all the honours of his station. To 
see this union accomplished, Colonel 
Randolph said, had been his one wish 
since both had played as.children at 
his feet, and he now believed the 
desired consummation was at hand. 
Aletheia’s consent was alone required, 
and there seemed no reason to doubt 
it would be given, for there was not, 
he asserted, in all England, one more 
worthy of her, by every noble gift of 
mind, than the ‘high-born, generous- 
hearted L—. 

**Why, indeed, should she not, at 
once, accept the brilliant destiny carv- 
ed out for her?—I did not doubt it 
more than the exulting father, and I 
heard my doom fixed in the same sense- 
less state of calm with which the crimi- 
nal who knows his guilt and its penalty, 
hears the sentence of his execution. I 
had long known this hour must come ; 
and what had I now to do but gather, 
as it were, a shroud round my tortured 
soul, and, like the Cesars, die decently 
to all earthly happiness! Even in that 
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tremendous hour, I had a consciousness 
of the dignity of suffering—suffering 
that is which comes from the height of 
heaven above, and not from the depths 
of crime below!—I resolved that the 
lamp of my life’s joy should go out 
without a sigh, audible to human ears, 
save her’s alone, who had lit that pure 
flame in the black night of my exis- 
tence. 

** Lilias, I enter into no detail of 
what I felt in that momentous crisis, 
for you have no woman's heart if you 
have not understood it, in its utfermost 
extent of misery. One thought, how- 
ever, stood up pre-eminent in that chaos 
fuilininn, tie conviction that I must 
not see Aletheia Randolph again, or 
the very powers of my mind would 
give way in the struggle that must 
ensue. This thought, and one other— 
one solitary gleam of dreary comfort, 
that alone relieved the great darkness 
which had fallen upon me, were all that 
seemed distinct in my mind: that last 
mournful consolation was the resolution 
taken along with the vow to see her no 
more, that ere I passed for ever from 
her memory, she should know what 
was the love with which I loved her. 

“© Quietly I gave her father my hand 
when I quitted him, and he said, ‘ We 
shall meet in the evening ;’ my own 
determination was never to look upon 
his face again. I went home, and 
sitting down, I wrote to Aletheia a 
letter, i in which all the pent-up feelings 
of the deep, silent devotion I cher ish- 
ed for her, were poured out in words 
to which the wretchedness of my posi- 
tion gave a fearful intensity—burning 
words, indeed! She has told me since, 
that they seemed to eat into her heart 
like fire. I left the letter for her and 

uitted the house; and I believed my 

feet should never pass that beloved 
threshold again. There was a spot where 
Aletheia and I had gone almost day by 
day to wander, since we had dwelt in ‘that 
land. She loved it, because she could 
look out over the ocean in its boundless- 
ness, whose aspect soothed her, she said, 
as with a promise of eternity. It was a 
huge rock that rose perpendicularly 
from the sea, and sloped down on the 
other side, by a gentle declivity, to 
the plain. I have often thought what 
a type of our life it was; we saw no- 
thing of the precipice as we ascended 
the soft and verdant mount, and sud- 
denly it was at our feet, and if the blast 


of heaven had driven us another step, | 


it had been into destruction, 
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“Thither, when I had parted, as I 
believed, for ever, with that darling of 
my heart, I went with what intent I 
know not: it was not to commit sui- 
cide; although in that form, in the 
mad longing “for it, the curse of my 
family has ever declared itself. I was 
yet sane, and my soul acknowledged 
and abhorred the tremendous t of 
that mysterious crime, wherein the 
created dashes back the life once given, 
in the very face of the Creator; not for 
suicide I went, yet, Lilias, as I stood 
within an inch of death, and looked down 
on the placid waters that had so swiftly 
cooled the burning anguish of my heart 
and brain, I felt in the intense desire 
to terminate my life, and in that desire 
resisted, a more stinging pain than any 
which my bitter term of years has ever 
offered me. Oh, how shall I tell you 
what followed? I feel as though I 
could not : and briefly, and, indeed, in- 
coherently, must I speak; for on the 
next hour—the supreme, the crowning 
hour of all my life—my spirit entersnot, 
without an intensity of feeling which 
well nigh paralyses every faculty. 

‘I stood there, and suddenly I 

heard a sound—a soft, breathing sound, 
as of a gentle fawn wearied in some 
steep ascent—a sound coming nearer 
and nearer, bringing with it ten thou- 
sand memories of hours and days that 
were to come no more: a step, light 
and tremulous falling on the soft grass 
softly, and then a voice,—Oh, when 
mine ears are locked in death shall I 
not hear it ?—a voice uttering low and 
sweet, my well-known name. I turned, 
and when I saw that face, on whose 
sweet beauty other eyes should feed, 
yea, other lips caress, for one instant 
the curse of my forefather seemed 
upon me; my brain reeled, and I would 
have sprung from the precipice to die. 
But ere I could accomplish the sudden 
craving of this momentary frenzy, 
Aletheia, my own Aletheia, was at my 
feet, her clinging arms were round me, 
her lips were pressed upon my hands, 
and her voice—her sweet, dear voice— 
went sounding through my soul like a 
sudden prophecy of most unearthly 
joy, murmuring, ‘ Live, live for me, 
mine own for ever !’ 

** Oh, Lilias, how can I attempt with 
human words to tell you of thesethings, 
so far beyond the power of language to 
express! I felt that what she said was 
true—that in some way, by some won- 
derful means, she was in very deed and 
truth, ‘mine own, for ever,’ though, in 
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that moment of supremest joy, no less 
firmly than in the hour of supremest 
sorrow by my mother’s dying bed, my 
heart and soul were fi aithful to the vow 
then take n, that never on my desolate 
breast a wife should lay her head to rest. 
* Mine own forever !’—as [looked down, 
and met the gaze of fathomless, unut- 
terable love with which her tearful 
eyes were fastened full upon my own, 
I was as one who having long dwelt in 
darkest night, was blinded with the 
sudden glare of new returning day. I 
staggered back, and leant against the 
rock; faint and shivering I stretched 
out my hands on that beloved head, 
longing for the power to bless her, and 
said, ‘Oh, Aletheia, what is it you 
have said; have you forgotten who 
and what I am ?’ 

«©¢No!’ was her answer, steady and 
distinct; ‘and for that very reason, 
because you are a stricken man, for 
ever cut off from all the common ties 
of earth, have I been given to you, to 
be in heart and soul peculiarly your 
own, with sucha measure of entire de- 
votion as never was offered to man on 
earth before.’ 

*‘T looked at her almost in bewilder- 
ment. She rose up to her full height, 

erfectly calm, and with a deep so- 
Scie in her words and aspect. 

«s¢ Richard,’ she said, ‘ the lives of 
both of us are hanging on this hour; 
by it shall all future existence on this 
earth be shaped for us, and its me- 
mory shall come with death itself to 
look us inthe face, and stamp our whole 
probation with its seal; it becomes us, 
therefore, to cast aside all frivolous 
rules of man’s convention, and speak 
the truth as deathless soul with death- 
less soul. Hear me, then, while I open 
up my inmost spirit to your gaze, and 
then decide whether you will lay your 
hand upon my life, and say—‘ Thou 
art my own ;’ or whether you will fling 
it from you to perishas some worthless 
thing ?’ 

# i bowed my head in token that she 
should continue, for I could notspeak. I, 
Lilias, who had looked death and insa- 
nity in the face, under their most fright- 
ful shapes, trembled, like a reed in the 
blast, before the presence of a love that 
was mightier than either! Aletheia 
stretched out her hand over the preci- 

ice, and spoke— 

«¢ ¢ Hear me, then, declare first of all, 
solemnly as though this hour were my 
last, that, not even to save you from 


that death which, but now, you dared 
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to meditate, would I ever consent to 
be your wife, even if you wished it, as 
utterly as I doubt not you abhor the 
idea of such perjury—not to save you 
from death—I say—the death of the 
mortal body, for by conniving at your 
failure in that most righteous vow, once 
taken on the holy cross itself, I should 
peril—yea, destroy, it may be, the im- 
mortal soul, which is the true object of 
my love. Hear me, in the face of that 
pure sky announce this truth, and then 
may L free ‘ly declare to you all that is 
in my heart—all the sacred purpose of 
my life for you, without a fear that my 
worst enemy could pronounce me un- 
maidenly or overbold, though I have 
that to say which few women ever said 
unasked.’ 

“‘Unmaidenly! Oh, Lilias, could 
you have seen the noble dignity of her 
fearless innocence in that hour, you 
would have felt that never had the im- 
press of a purer he: art been stamped 
upon a virgin brow.’ 

“«¢ Have you understood and well 
considered this my settled purpose 
never to be your wife?’ she continued. 

«* AndI said—* I have.’” 

« «Then speak out, my soul,’ she ex- 
claimed, lifting up her eyes as if in- 

spired. ‘Tell him that there is a 
righteous Providence over the life that 
immolates itself for virtue’s sake! and 
that another existence hath been sent 
to meet it in the glorious sacrifice, 
in order that this one may yield up 
its treasures to the heart that would 
have stript itself of all! Richard, 
Richard Sydney, you have made a ho- 
locaust of your life, and lo! by the 
gift of another life, it is repaid to 
you.’ 

** Slowly she knelt down, and took 
my hand in both of hers, while with an 
aspect calm and firm, and a voice un- 
faltering, she spoke this vow :— 

««T, Aletheia Randolph, do most 
solemnly vow and promise to give my- 
self, in heart and soul, unto the last 
day of my life, wholly and irrevocably, 
to Richard Sydney. I devote to him, 
and him alone, my whole heart, my 
whole life, and my whole love. I do 
for ever forswear, for his sake, all 
sarthly ties, all earthly affections, and 
all earthly hopes. I will love him 
only, live for him only, and make it 
my one happiness to minister to him 
in all things as faithfully and tenderly 
as though I were bound to him by the 
closest ‘of human bonds—in spite of 
all obstacles and the world’s blame— 
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in defiance of all allurements which 
might induce me to abandon him. I 
will seek to abide ever-as near to him as 
may be, that I may bestow on him all 
the care and tender watchfulness which 
the most faithful wife could offer ; but 
absent or present, living or dying, no 
human being on this earth shall ever 
have known such an entire devotion as 
I will give to him till the last breath 
pass from this heart in death!’ 

‘I was speechless, Lilias—speech- 
less with something almost of herror 
at the sacrifice she was making! I 
strove to withdraw my hand—I could 
have died to save her from thus im- 
molating herself; but she clung to me, 
and a deadly paleness spre: ad itself 
over her countenance as she felt my 
movement. 

“«©¢ Hear me! hear me yet again, 
Richard Sydney !’ she exclaimed ; ‘ you 

-annot prevent me ti: iking this vow ; it 
was registered in the record of my 
fate—utte red again and again deep in 
my soul, long before it was spoken by 
these mortal lips!—it is done—I am 
yours for ever, or for ever perjured ! 
But hear me!—hear me !—although 
the offering of my life is made, 
yea, and it shall be yours in every 
moment, in every thought, in every 
impulse of my being, yet I cannot 
force you to accept this true obla- 
tion, made once for all, and for 
ever! I cannot constrain you to load 
your existence with mine. Now, now, 
the consummation of all is in your own 
hands; you may make this offering, 
which is never to be recalled, as you 
will—a blessing or a curse to yourself as 
unto me! Iam powerless—what youde- 
cree I must submit to; but hear me, 
hear me!—although you now reject, 
and scorn, and spurn me—me, and 
the life which I have given you— 
although you drive me from you, and 
command me never to appear before 
your eyes again, ye t Richard Sydney, 
I wit KEEP My vow! Even in obe "ying 
you, and departing to the uttermost 
corner of the earth that you may never 
look upon my face again ; yet will I 
keep my vow, and the life shall be 
yours, and the love shall be around 
you; and the heart, and the soul, and 
the thoughts, and the prayers of her, 
who is your own for ever, shall be with 
you night and day, till she expires in 
the agony of your rejection. 

**« This werethe curse, andcurse meif 
you will, I yet will bless you! And now 
hear, hear what the blessing might be 
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if you so willed it. In spiritual union 
we should be for ever linked, soul with 
soul, and heart with heart—all in all 
to one another in that wedding of our 
immortal spirits only, as truly and 
joyously as though we had been bound 
in an earthly ‘bridal at the altar ; 
abiding for ever near each other in 
sweetest and most pure companionship, 
whilst my father lives under the same 
roof, and afterwards still meeting daily; 
one in love, in joy, in hope, in sorrow; 
one in death (for if your soul were 
first called forth, I know that mine 
would take that summons for its own), 
and one, if it were so permitted, 1 
eternity itself. This we may be, Ri- 
chard Sydne 2y, this we shall be, except 
you will, this day, trample down 
beneath your feet ‘the life that gives 
itself to you. But wherefore, oh, where- 
fore would you do so? Why cast away 
the gift which hath been sent, in order 
that, by a wondrous and most just 
decree, the righteous man who, in 
his noble rectitude, abandoned every 
earthly tie, should be possessed, in- 
stead thereof, of such a deep, devoted 
love as never human heart received 
before? Wherefore, oh! wherefore? 
Yet, do as you will, now you know all; 
and I, who still, whatever be your de. 
cree, happen what may, am verily your 
own for ever, must here abide the sen- 
tence of my life.’ 

“Slowly her dear head fell down 
upon her trembling hands, and, kneel- 
ing at my feet, she waited my accep- 
tance or rejection of the noblest gift 
that ever one immortal spirit made 
unto another. Lilias, I told you 
when I commenced this agonising re- 
cord, that there were portions of it 
which I would breathe to no mortal 
ears, not even to yours, good and gentle 
as you are. And now, of such + is all 
that followed in the solemn, blessed 
hours of which I speak; you know 
what my answer was ; it cannot be 
that you doubt it—could it have been 
otherwise, indeed? She had said truly, 
that the deed was done—the sacrifice 
was made—the life was given. What 
would it have availed if I, by my re- 
jection, had punished her unparalleled 
devotion with unexampled misery? 
and for myself, could 1— could I— 
should I have been human if I, who, 
till that hour had believed myself of all 
men most accursed on earth—had sud- 
denly refused to be above all: men 
blest ? 

** When the sun went down that 
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night, sinking into the sea, whose 
boundlessness seemed narrow to my 
infinity of joy, Aletheia lay at my feet 
like a cradled child; and as I bent 
down over her, and scarcely dared to 
touch, with deep respect, the long, soft 
tresses of her waving hair, which the 
light breeze lifted to my lips, I heard 
her ever murmuring as though she 
could never weary of that sound of 
joy—‘ Mine own, mine own for ever.’” 

Suddenly Sydney paused, and Lilias 
looking up, saw that these recollections 
had, at length, utterly overcome him. 
He trembled from head to foot; his 
voice faltered, and the stern eyes of 


Waen Lilias had returned, she found 
that her thoughtful consideration had 
produced the desired effect. Sydney's 
countenance was once more stamped 
with the severe calm which was its 
wonted expression. He at once re- 
sumed the singular detail to which she 
was called to listen, with a rapid and 
energetic brevity which showed that 
he was as one on the rack, till he could 
bring his history to a conclusion :— 
«The period which followed that 
wonderful hour,” he said, ‘ was one of 
an Eden-like happiness, such as, I 
believe, this fallen world never could 
before have witnessed—it was the em- 
bodiment, in every hour and instant, 
of that blessing of which my Aletheia 
had so fervently spoken—the spiritual 
union which linked us in heart and 
soul alone, was as perfect as it was un- 
earthly ; and the intense bliss which 
flowed from it, on both of us, could 
only have been equalled by the love, no 
less intense, that made us what we were. 
“But Lilias, of this brief dream 
of deep delight I will not and I cannot 
speak. This is a record of misery and not 
of joy,” he continued, turning round 
upon her almost fiercely. ** It becomes 
not me, who have been the murderer 
of Aletheia’s joyouslife, to takeso much 
as the name of happiness between my 
lips. Itpassed—it departed, that joy, as 
a spirit departs out of the body; un- 
seen, unheard; you know not it is 
e~ till suddenly you see that the 
utiful living form has become a 
stark, and ghastly corpse!—and so, 
in like manner, our life became a hi- 
deous thing. * * * . 
‘Colonel Randolph asked me to go 
on an embassy to a distant town ; the 










CHAPTER XV. 


THE DEATH-BED VOW AND ITS RESULT. 


the wretched man were wet with burn- 
ing tears. She could not bear to look 
upon him thus; it seemed, to her na- 
tive delicacy of mind, a very sacrilege. 
She rose hastily, and said, with an ef- 
fort at the calm she could not feel— 

*¢T will return in one moment; but 
I must go and take care of dear old 
nurse, who, I see, has fallen asleep on 
the bank. I must cover her with my 
cloak, and then I will at once come 
back.” 

He merely bowed his head in token 
of assent, and she glided away, leaving 
him to regain the strength that seemed 
so utterly to have abandoned him. 


absence was to be but for a fortnight. 
We were to write daily to one another, 
and we thought nothing of it. Never- 
theless, in one sense, we felt it to be 
momentous. Aletheia designed, if an 
opportunity occurred, to inform her 
father of the change in her existence, 
and the irrevocable fate to which she 
had consigned herself. She had delay- 
ed doing so hitherto, because his mind 
had been fearfully disturbed by grievous 
disappointments in public affairs; and 
as he was aman of peculiarly sensitive 
temperament, she would not add to his 
distresses by the announcement of the 
fact, which she knew he would consider 
the great misfortune of his life. It 
was impossible indeed, that the doating 
father could fail to mourn bitterly over 
the sacrifice of hisone beloved daughter, 
to the man who dared not so much as 
give her barren life the protection of 
his name, lest haply, he wed her to a 
maniac. 

‘*It was within two days of my pro- 
posed return to their home, that an ex- 
press arrived in fiery haste to tell me 
Colonel Randolph had fallen from his 
horse, had receiveda mortal injury, and 
was dying. I was summoned instantly. 
He had said he would not die in peace 
tillhe saw me. One hurried line from 
Aletheia, in addition to the aid-de- 
camp’s letter, told how even, in that 
awful hour, I was first and last in his 
thoughts. It ran thus:—‘ He is on 
his death bed, and I have told him all. 
I could not let him die unknowing the 
consecration of his child to one so 
worthy of her. But, alas! I know not 
why it seems almost to have maddened 
him. He says he will tell you all, 
come then with all speed.’ 
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«In two hours I was by the side of 
the dying man, Aletheia was kneeling 
with her arms round him, and he was 

azing at her with sombre, mournful 
a The instant he saw me he 
pushed her fromhim. ‘Go,’ he said, 
‘I must see this man alone.’ The 
epithet startled me. I saw he was filled 
with a bitter wrath. His daughter 
obeyed, she rose and left the room; 
but as she passed me she took my hand, 
and bowing herself as to her master, 
pressed it to her lips, then turning 
round she said. ‘Father, remember 
what I have told you, he is mine own 
for ever; not even your death-bed curse 
could make me falter in my vow.’ He 
groaned aloud—‘ No curse, no curse, 
my child,’ he cried ; ‘fear not, it is not 
you whom I would curse. Come—kiss 
me, we may perhaps not meet again ; 
and if you find me dead at your return 
—’ He waited till she closed the door, 
and then added, ‘Say that Richard 
Sydney killed me, and you will speak 
the truth ! Madman, madman, indeed ! 
What isit you have done? Was it 
for this I took you into my home, 
and was to you a father? ‘That you 


might slay my only daughter—that 
you might make such havoc of her life 


as is worse than a thousand deaths.’ 
‘IT would have spoken ; he fiercely 
interrupted me. ‘I know what you 
would say—that she gave herself to 
you—that she offered this oblation of 
a whole existence—but I tell you, if 
one grain of justice or of generosity 
had been within your coward heart you 
would have flung yourself over that 
precipice, and so absolved her from 
her vow, rather than let her immo- 
late herself to a doom so horrible ; for 
you know not, yourself, what is that 
doom! Yes, poor wretch,’ he added 
more gently, ‘you knew not what 
you did; but I know, and now will I 
tell. I, who have watched over the soul 
of Aletheia Randolph for well nigh 
twenty years, know well of what fire it 
is made; I tell you I have long fore- 
known that there was a capacity of 
love in her which is most awful, and 
which would most infalliby work her 
utter woe, except its ardent immensity 
found a perpetual outlet in the many 
ties which weave themselves around a 
happy wife and mother. And now, 
oh! was there none to have mercy on 
her, and save her noble heart and life 
from such destruction; this soul of 
flame, fathomless as the deep, burning 
and pure as the spotless noonday sky, 
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hath gone forth to fasten itself upon a 
desolating, barren mournfullove, where, 
hungering for ever after happiness, 
and never fed, it will be driven to in- 
sanity or death! Yes, I tell you, it 
will be so; my departing spirit is al- 
most on my lips, and my words must 
be few, but they are words of fearful 
truth. I Know Her, and I know that 
thus it will be; one day’s separation 
from you, whom the world will never 
admit to be her own—one cloud upon 
your brow, which she has not the pow- 
er to disperse, will work in her a tor- 
ment that will sap her noble mind, and 
will make her, haply, the lunatic, and 
you—you, descendant of the maniac 
Sydneys, her keeper! Oh, what had 
she done to you that you should hate 
her so? Oh, wherefore have you 
cursed her, my innocent child, my 
only daughter ?” 

**T fell on my knees, I gasped for 
breath ; Lilias, I felt that every word he 
said was true, that all would come to 
pass as he foretold; for he spoke with 
the prophetic truth of the dying ; he 
saw myutteragony. Suddenly he lifted 
himself up in the bed, and the movement 
broke the bandage on his head, whence 
the blood streamed suddenly with a 
destructive violence ; he heeded it not, 
but grasped my arm with the last 
energy of life. 

‘*¢T see you are in torments,’ he 
said, ‘and fitly so; but if you have 
this much of grace left, now at least to 
suffer, it may be that every spark of 
justice is not dead within you, and that 
you will save her yet.’ 

«*¢Save her!’ I almost shrieked. 
* Yes, if by any means upon this earth 
such a blessing be possible! Shall I 
die ?—I am ready—oh, how ready.’ 

‘*«No; to die were but to carry her 
into your grave,’ the cruel voice re- 
plied ; ‘ but living, I believe that you 
may save her. From what I know of 
that most noble child’s pure soul, I do 
believe that you may save her yet. 
Man! who have been her curse and 
mine, will you swear to do so, by any 
means I may command ?’ 

‘<*J will swear!’ was my answer, and 
his glazing eyes were suddenly lit up 
with afiercedelight, ‘Andhow?’ Icried. 

‘*« Thus,’ he answered, drawing me 
close to him, and putting his lips to 
my ear: ‘ by rendering yourself hate- 
ful to her! To quit her were to bid 
her lament you unto the death; but 
by her very side to render yourself ab- 
horrent to her, thus shall you save her! 
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You have sworn—remember, you have 
sworn! Go! When I am dead, give 
up that voice and look of love ; put on 
a stern aspect; treat her as a cruel 
taskmaster treats a slave; be harsh; 
be merciless; tell her the love she 
bears you, by its depth of passion, 
hath become a crime, and you have 
vowed to crush it out of her; but say 
not I commanded it; let hes r believe 
it is your own free will; punish her 
for that love; let her think you hate 
her for it; trample her soul beneath 
your haughty feet ; let her hear nought 
but bitterest words—see nought but 
sternest looks—feel nought but a grasp 
severe and torturing—to tear her 
clinging arms from around you !—so 
shall you save her; for she will suffer 
but a little while at first, and then will 
leave you to be for ever blest ;— 
shall you crush her love, and send her 
out from your heart to seck a better. 
Sydney, you have sworn to do it—you 
have sworn!’ 

“‘ He repeated the words with fear- 
ful vehemence, for life was ebbing with 
the blood that flowed. Gathering up 
his last energies, he shrieked into my 
ear—‘ Say that you have sworn!— 
answer, or my spirit curses you for 
ever !’—and I answered—‘I have 
sworn |’ 

“He burst into a laugh of awful 
triumph, sunk back, and expired. 
a: * * . * 

« Lilias, I have kept that vow!’ 

At these words, uttered in a hoarse 
and ominous tone, which seemed to 
convey a volume of fearful meaning, a 
cold shiver cre pt over the frame of the 
young Lilias : a horror unspeakable 
took possession of her, as the veil 
seemed suddenly lifted up from the 
mysterious agony which had made 
Aletheia’s life, even to the outward 
eye, a mere embodiment of perpetual 
suffe ring ; and her deep and womanly 
appreci iation of what her unhappy 
cousin had endured, caused her to 
shrink almost in fear from the wretched 
man by her side, who had thus been 
constrained to become the cruel tyrant 
of her he loved so fondly. But he 
spoke again in such broken, faltering 
accents, that her heart once more 
swelled with pity for him. 

“Yes, Lilias, I kept that fearful 
vow: the grasp of the dead man’s 
hand, which, even as he stiffened into 
a mass of senseless clay, still locked 
my own as with an iron gripe, seemed 
to have bound it on my soul, and I, 











alas! believed in the efficacy of this 
means for her restoration from the de- 
structive madness of her love to such 
an one asl. I believed I thus should 
save her, and turn her pure affection 
to a salutary hate. Yes; with energy, 
with fierce determination I did keep 
that vow, because it was to bind my- 
self unto such untold tortures, that it 
seemeda righteous expiation; and what, 
oh, what has been the result !—Her 
father thought he knew her. He 
thought the intensity of her tender- 
ness would brave insanity or death; 
but, not my hatred and contempt jw 
and he knew her not, in her unpa- 
ralleled generosity ! for behold her 
glorious devotion hath trampled even 
my contumely under foot, and hath 
risen faithful, changeless, all pertect 
as before. 

«Oh, Lilias, I cannot tell you the 
tailof the cruelties I have p« rpe trated 
on her—redoubled, day by day, as 
saw them all fall powerless be ‘tore her 
matchless love. 1 told her that be- 
cause of its intensity, her affection had 
become a crime, for one whose eter- 
nal abiding place was not within this 
world, and that it inspired me with 
horror and with wrath; and since she 
had taken me for her master, as her 
master, I would drive this passion from 
her soul, by even the sternest means 
that fancy can devise ; and then, I dare 
not tell you all that I h: ave done; but 
she, with her imploring voice, her ten- 
der, mournful eyes, for ever answered 
that if she were hateful to me I had 
better leave her, only with me should 
go her love, her life, her very soul ! 
Alas! alas !—I could not leave her till 
my fearful task was done. 1 have la- 
boured—oh, let the spirit of that 
dead father witness—I have laboured 
according to his will, and what has 
been the upshot of it all? Lilias,” he 
spoke with sudden fierceness, ‘1 have 
learnt to crush the life out of her, 
but not the love !—the pure, devoted, 
boundless love is there, still, true and 
tender as before, only it abides my 
torture, day and night, chained to the 
rack by these cruel hands.” 

He buried his face on his knees, and 
a strong convulsion shook his frame. 
Lilias laid her hand on his arm— 

** Be calm,” she said, ** for Aletheia’s 
suke, be cali. Now do I know and 
understand it all, and there is not a 
moment to be lost. If you have said 
truly, that the life is expiring within 
her, we must save her,” 
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‘* Yes, yes!” he replied, stretching 
out his shaking hands towards her, 
«* Save her! oh, save her!—for this I 
have told you all. But how, what is 
to be done ?—except she knew the fear- 
ful vow that is upon me, she never 
would understand that I do love her 
in very deed and truth—I, her cruel 
task-master—with a love that hath 
suffered more—yes, I dare to say it— 
more even than she has done: but how 
is she to know it? The vow is yet upon 
me, and my lips are sealed.” 

«* But mine are not,” said Lilias. “ I 
have made you no promise not to tell 
her all you have now told me, and she 
shall be told! From the first moment 
that I gathered the real truth of your 
position with regard to her, I saw in 
this means a solution of your fearful 


difficulty—I saw a better chance of 


saving her. Little, indeed, did her 
father, or did you, comprehend the 
woman’s heart, if you thought thus to 
kill the love once given. Be very cer- 
tain, all the happiness she ever can 
know upon this earth, must come from 
your answering tenderness. She will 
be faithful, come what may, only it is 
yours to crown that beautiful devotion 
with torments or with joy. There may 
yet be a hope—a little time of peace 
ineffable will haply bless her even yet 
on earth, when she shall learn, poor, 
noble, gentle, victim, that you hate her 
not, but love her—love her truly, al- 
most as she deserves. I go—I go this 
day at once to reveal the whole dark 
mystery to her—none shall hinder me ; 
and when, after my disclosure, con- 


cealment on your part were a mockery, 
you will come and pour out to her all 
your heart’s deep tenderness, till joy 
and hope return unto that matured 
life, and she is saved,’ 

Lilias rose while she spoke, as though 
she could not wait another instant, to 
fly upon that errand of mercy, and 
Sydney springing from the ground fol- 
lowed her, with every nerve quivering 
with emotion. He saw hope in her 
words — the first for months. He 
seemed to have no power to thank her, 
only his eloque nt look besought her, 
indeed, to hasten. He essaye 1d in vain 
to speak, until they reached the spot 
where his horse awaited him, and then, 
as they were about to separate, he 
exclaimed, with a vehemence which 
caused his voice to ring through the 
silent air—*‘ Dear, sweet Lilias, how 
can I thank you for having come to 
me—a very vision of joy and mercy 
have you been to me ?—but oh, let me 
see you soon again. Remember, I 
scarce shall live or breathe until that 
hour—soon, soon—in pity, meet me 
soon again.” 

“Twill; fear not—very, very shortly, 
1 hope to be with you once more, and 
bring you tidings ‘of the deepest joy. 
And1 now, farewell, be strong, and trust 
to me.” 

He responded by a look of passionate 
thanks, sprung on his horse, and dis- 
appeared. And Lilias, summoning her 
nurse, took her way homewards; = 
from the spot where they stood, 
their last words were spoken, aan 
wentone faint gasp—one lowdeepsigh. 
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Another! Genius is not slow 
To gather home her jewels now ; 
Nor might she spare the opal rare 
That shone on Erin’s brow ; 
That caught from ev’ry changing light 
A flush, a sparkle, or a hue, 
That trembl’d ’twixt them both—but oh! 
"Twas beautiful all through. 


Moore! At the watchword of his name, 
What witching scenes before us smile— 
The sunny landscapes of the East, 
The old my sterious Nile ; 
Bright fancies, glist’ning while they weep, 
Or glowing till those tears depart, 
In sweet uncertain strains, that hang 
Like rainbows round the heart. 
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How many earnest eyes have watched 
The lifting of the silver vél, 

Or linger’d o’er the resting spots, 
"Tl wixt each pathetic tale ; 

Have marked through each delightful scene 
The Peri on her flight to bliss, 

And felt that ne’er was Peri’s song, 


More fairy-like than his: 






Have seen the spirits of the wave 
Adorn the gentle Hinda’s bier, 

Or caught a glimpse—that moonlight glimpse— 
Of beautiful Cashmere ; 

Have lov’d those last imaginings, 
That round the martyr’d maiden play, 

With holier beams, the moonlight pure, 

That clos’d a gorgeous day. 






The Titian of his finer art, 
O’er myriad hearts at once he threw 
His coloured lights, and each he touched 
Became a painting new. 
But dearer to his own green land, 
Because he stirred her into song ; 
** The chord alone ” that broke “ at night,” 
That night so dark and long! 






As sunshine fills her vapoury skies 
With clouds magnificently bright, 
He threw a glory o'er her gloom, 
He touched it into light. 
But dearest for one kindly gift, 
Those precious Melodies that be 


To all true, loving Irish hearts, 
The Bard’s best legacy. 






The gentle airs, the grand old tunes, 
That throne and altar had survived, 
Were dying from the land; he came— 
Breathed o’er them—and they lived! 
Those Ariels, delicate, he bound 
As captives to his wizard spell; 
And sent them round, and round the earth, 
Of Erin’s fame to tell. 














Of days when glory mantled her, 
Of saint and warrior, bard and prince, 
Her rainbow lasts, the triple leaf 
Hath been * immortal” since. 
The ‘‘ Twisting Hay Rope” in his hand, 
A wreath of lustrous pearls could be, 
He put old Tara’s harp in tune, 
It swells to  Gra-ma-chree.” 


Upon ‘Savourneen Deelish” poured, 
The passion of his wild lament— 
A new voice to the ancient dirge 
Of mournful beauty lent ; 
Creating, as his thoughts flowed out, 
To tinge those notes so richly sweet, 
A new Avoca, where the streams 
Of song and music meet. 
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My mother sang them by the fire, 
Her véice was true and soft of tone, 

It was my childish thought that Moore 
And Melody were one. 

My love to thee, my country’s bard | 
Thy praise is a familiar theme ; 

My very cradle hath been rocked 

Unto the “ Young Man’s Dream.” 














Oh! go upon some river calm, 
O’ershadowed by the ruin tall, 

While twilight lets her soft grey veil 
Most gradually fall ; 

Shut round by trees, whose smallest leaf 
Hath its unbroken outline there, 

While not the lightest branch can stir 

Upon the breathless air : 










So still, thou art constrained to hear 
The dripping of the lifted oar ; 

Then pause, and let the “ Coulin” float 
The sleeping waters o’er. 

Let woman’s voice and mellow flute 
Blend with the deeper tones of men ; 

Drink in that softened gush of sound, 

And talk of music then. 














Mark how that tender fancy suits 
That warbling, wild, delicious thrill ; 
What broken sweetness echoes back 
From ev'ry listening hill! 
The air, the woods, the dreamy light 
Will such enchantment round thee call, 
Some bard of old will seem to lean 
Above that crumbling wall: 













In wonder that those Saxon words 
Like moonbeams on a streamlet strewn, 
Do thus so exquisitely melt 
Into his fav’rite tune. 
Sad tribute!—when our Poet’s soul, 
; That cunning harp did tuneless lie, 
Still quivered all its loosened strings 
To Irish melody. 









He knew them not, those strains beloved, 
As echoes of his ancient skill, 
Forgot he heard the sounds before, 
But felt their beauty still ; 
Felt it through ev’ry clouded sense. 
Oh! was that darkness of the mind, 
The shadow of the Almighty hand, 
Laid there in purpose kind. 










Perhaps some hour that holy thoughts, 
And pure, were to his spirit given, 
The prompting spirit sealed them up, 
o keep it filled with heaven. 
Oh! fain would we our Minstrel’s grave 
Were wept upon by Erin’s showers, 
But still, though England holds his dust, 
His fame—Aimself—is ours. 
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And I—that J should write of him, 
As one who all for love wguld come, 
To plant a wild forget-me-not 
Beside a marble tomb. 
Farewell, farewell! I love to think 
Thy “ minute” of eternity 
Made earth look dim when angels moved 
‘“The erystal bar” for thee. 
The sparkling garland thou hast dropped, 
Unlike the Peri’s, fadeth never, 
*Tis bound about thy country’s brows, 


Kinsale, March 11th, 1852, 


A TESTIMONIAL to a great warrior or 
statesman during his lifetime is a mat- 
ter not of unfrequent occurrence. The 
masses of mankind are moved more by 
their passions or immediate interests, 
than by those nicer and more deeply- 
seated feelings of gratitude and vene- 
ration, which are, nevertheless, amongst 
the redeeming attributes of man. In 
the moment of triumph—whether it be 
a victory by battle and death, or the 
result of political sagacity and daring 
—the dazzled multitude conceive no 
honour too great, no expression of 
grateful feeling too strong, no public 
elevation too high, for the happy mor- 
tal of the hour. 

We are far from detracting from the 
merit of the motive, or the usefulness 
of such demonstrations ; we, on the 
contrary, think it right that men de- 
serving of public honour should be 
crowned with approbation whilst they 
live, as well as commemorated when 
they have passed away. Nay more, 
we think the stimulus to the energies of 
man in a triumphant career is often of 
greater value than the tribute rendered 
to the dead. The former tends to de- 
velope the greatness of the individual ; 
whilst the latter, however valuable as 
marking the estimate a great man’s co- 
temporaries make of him, may chance, 
out of thousands to whom it is ad- 
dressed, not to arouse one genius of 
equal magnitude. Yet, it may raise 
many, and must elevate the tone of 
all. 

It so happens, however, as we have 
said, that public honours to the living 
are generally bestowed upon men of 
action, involved in the living interests 
of the day; whilst post mortem honours, 
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For ever and for ever. 


POET MOORE. 


at least in this iron age of ours, are 
reserved for the men of letters, or of 
art—for the men whose genius has 
served to delight and educate the feel- 
ings of their cotemporaries, rather than 
advance their worldly interests, but 
whose works are an heir-loom of enjoy- 
ment to posterity. Nor do we war 
with this social polity of man, if such 
we may eall it. Like most prevailing 
social arrangements, it is a wise one: 
for we are free to confess, that men of 
genius—embracing the whole range of 
literary or artistic intellects—men of 
vivid imaginations and abstract crea- 
tions of beauty are more prone to 
vanity than are men of positive action. 
In the palmy days of Greece, a great 
artist strode through the streets of 
Athens with his name emblazoned in 
letters of gold upon his robe, and re- 
fused to sell his pictures, they being 
only worthy to be presented to mo- 
narchs or nations. Sir Godfrey Knel- 
ler is reported to have said, profanely, 
there ‘“‘was but one God Almighty, 
and one Sir Godfrey Kneller ;” and in- 
numerable instances of vanity being 
idiosyncratic to the poetic temperament 
are on record, In short, we think the 
statue of a great living poet or painter 
in the public place would be far more 
likely to upset his equilibrium, and 
arouse the vanity of his nature, than 
would the statue of warrior or states- 
man be to impede the onward ambition 
of his active temperament. The 
Duke of Wellington's placidity, cool- 
ness, or determination, are less likely 
to be disturbed by the multiplication of 
the testimonials to his achieved great- 
ness, than would the poetic or other 
intellectual developments of many 
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that might be named, by similar tri- 
butes of admiration. Trath, to say, 
poets are saved from the te uipte ition ; 
and not a few cases could be cited, in 
which the neglect of the man whilst 
living has been but ill atoned for by the 
monument when dead, 

Moore is certainly not one of these. 
No poet was ever more loved, caressed, 
and honoured during life than he was; 
and, be it said, few ever deserved such 
universality of fame more richly. Few 
men have ever more happily combined 
the rarest gifts of genius with social 
qualities the most attractive, with self- 
reliant energy, and modest self-respect. 
We are not unmindful that Moore had 
his errors, as ** which of us have not ; 
that he had the sins of his youth, un- 
fortunately, immortalised against him 
for ‘aye ”—at least, in the morbid and 
unforgiving minds of those who love to 
dwell on men’s weakness or error, 
rather than their strength or their noble 
qualities. 

“ The evil that men do lives after them, 

The good is oft interred with their bones.” 


So let it not be with Moore. No man 
more heartily regretted the errors of his 
youthful genius—not of his heart; nor 
did poet ever atone to mankind at large 
for early follies more amply than Moore, 
by the ‘heart- stirring eloquence of his 
lyric ‘s, the beautiful imagery and culti- 
vi: ited elegance of his varied works. 
If any man point with op probium 
to ‘*Little’s Poems,” we point to “ Pa. 
radise and the Peri”—the most beau- 
tiful poetical embodiment of religious 
principle—the Solomon’ 
dern minstrelsy. 

But we are getting into a discussion 
—the thing, of all others, we hate—the 


s Song of mo- 


thing least suited to the memory of 


Moore. So, to return to our subject : 
Moore was undoubtedly honoyred and 
deservedly loved when living—ten-fold 
the reason that he should be suitably 
commemor ated—or ri itl rer th: at we, his 
cotemporaries, and before all, we, his 
countrymen, should commemorate our 
estimate of him. In the last number 
of this magazine we sought to pay 
such tribute to his me mory as, even in 
the first short interval after his death, 
space periitted us. It was strongly 
urged in that number that a testimonial 
should be erected to him in his native 
city, Dublin; that Moore should be 
honoured—Moore, distinctly and pre- 
eminently the Poet of [reland—should 
be honoured in his native city, as Scott 
and Burns are in Scotland—as, unfor- 
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tunately, none of our great men are. 
At the time of writing, we were 
aware a movement was being made to 
promote the erection of a testimonial 
to Moore; but we did not deem it 
right to anticipate a great public pur- 
pose: and thus our number for April 
appe: ared concurrently with the meet- 
ing at Charlemont House, on the 29th 
of March last. Of this meeting, whe- 
ther we regard its object, its happy 
ee mbination of Irishmen of the most 
diversified sects and parties, its sub- 
dued tone of eloquent admiration of 
Moore, of educated feeling and warm 


zeal in its particular object, we can only 
speak in terms of approbation and 
pleas sure. There are, unhs appily, so few 

rallying points for all men in Ireland, 
at least so few made avails ible, that it 


was cheering to find one “ green spot”’ 
not in “ memory’s waste,” but of ac- 
tual living verdure, and almost of spon- 
taneous growth— illumined by theraysof 
chastened fee sling and genial warmth— 
gladly seized on as a neutral ground of 
co-operative assembling for an ulti- 
mate purpose of nations al honour—that 
we record that day, as the Romans did 
in their calendars their festive occa- 
sions, cum alba nota, not only as a 
pleasing re trospect for the past, but of 
cheering promise for the future. 

And nowhere could that meeting 
have been held more appropriately 
than in Charlemont House—a man- 
sion erected under the auspices of 
Patrician taste and refinement; con- 
secrated to Art, Literature, and Pa- 
triotism. Nor was the place of meet- 
ing without its touch of saddening 
association in consonance with the 
object of honouring a recently de- 
ceased friend—an extinguished licht 
in the realm of Intellect. Few could 
enter that house, and not regard it as 
almost a monumental link between 
the present and the past—the last of 
the many noble mansions which sprung 
Up, as if by magic, within a few years, 
in the Irish metropolis, and with equal 
rapidity, having flashed in the bril- 
liancy of a short-lived splendour, were 


as suddenly left desert, or changed to 
other 


We mean not to discuss the political 
question involved in, or involving 
this metamorphose ; nor is it needful 
to inquire how far in some cases the 
different purpose avails for good. The 
fact, and its suggestive promptings to 
imaginative minds, is all we point to. 
Those promptings of thought will lead 


uses. 
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to various results, according as the 
hopefulness that looks forward, or the 
longings which are retrospective, actu- 
ate the minds of men in this our phase 
of social and political transition. 

It is little more than a century since 
the first stone mansion, as a private 
residence, was raised in Dublin—that 
was Tyrone House, now occupied by 
the Commissioners of National Educa- 
tion. Leinster House, Powerscourt 
House, Charlemont House, and many 
others, were rapidly erected. Now 
Charlemont House is the only one still 
retained by its noble possessor; and 
that noble possessor acted under the 
impulse of a high patriotic feeling, 
and in honourable fulfilment of his 
hereditary duty, in calling a meeting— 
not confined to his own class in politics, 
but embracing all the most eminent 
men of every creed and every party— 
at Charlemont House to initiate the 
movement for the erection of a testi. 
monial to Ireland’s most admired and 
beloved Poet. It would seem, too, 
that, at his advanced age, Lord Char- 
lemont seemed to regard his noble 
zeal in the cause and his presidency 
at that meeting, as one of those closing 
acts of life which result from the 
operations of our best feelings, and 
are best calculated to be favourably 
remembered by posterity; for thus 
his Lordship concluded :— 


“ At my advanced period of life, and with 
my declining health, I had imagined that 
the time was come when retirement was 
more suited to me than coming forward in 
any public capacity; but, gentlemen, when 
an appeal was made to me to preside at 
such a meeting as this, and for such a pur- 
pose, I felt it was utterly impossible for me 
to refuse, and it will be to my latest hour a 
source of pleasurable recollection to me that 
I have so presided, and been so received by 
such a distinguished assembly. To compare 
very small things with very great: The 
great Lord Chatham died in the House of 
Lords. Why should not the little Lord 
Charlemont spend his last breath in com- 
memorating the memory of such a man as 
Thomas Moore, and in aspirations for the 
welfare and prosperity of his native land? 
Yes, gentlemen, here I am, old and weak ; 
but as long as I live the prosperity of my 
country shall be the first wish of my heart, 
and such efforts as I may be able to make 
shall ever be at the disposal of my country- 
men whenever they may require my services. 
Gentlemen, I cannot look at this assembly — 
I cannot contemplate the room in which 
we now are, without calling on the spirit 
of my departed sire, who was himself, from 
the day that he could understand any- 
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thing to the day of his death, the true and 
firm friend of Ireland—I call on him—if it 
be given to spirits from above to look down 
upon this earth—to sanction our efforts, 
and to sanction the act of his son in having 
presided over such a meeting.” 


However to some minds a sadden- 
ing strain might have seemed to moan, 
like the night-breeze over the olian 
harp, along the classic passages and 
through the splendid library, once 
wont to reverberate to clanging foot- 
steps and to the sound of voices raised 
in animated discussion of chivalrous 
darings or political movements, on the 
occasion of the 29th of March last the 
sadness only gave suitability of tone to 
the expressions of regret, of admira- 
tion, and of national intention to do 
honour to Moore ; and, as if from the 
very tomb of national aspirations, 
sprung up a new opportunity and a 
new hope in the cordial assembling of 
Irishmen of all sects and all parties; 
reversing, as they entered the mansion, 
the Italian poet’s motto, ‘ lasciate 
ogni speranza,” by leaving dissension 
outside, and, within, taking hope for 
the future. 

Great as is our admiration of Moore, 
= as we feel of our illustrious fel- 
ow-countryman, we do confess that 
the erection of a testimonial to him in 
his native city, is fourfold enhanced in 
interest to us by the great opportunity 
it affords for all Irishmen to rally to- 
gether, and to regenerate that spirit of 
wholesome and self-respecting nation- 
ality, which is independent of, and 
superior to, mere forms of government; 
which springs from the heart and is 
nurtured by the intellect; which ex- 
pands instead of contracting the sphere 
of our brotherly affections ; possessing 
which no people can ever be despised ; 
without which none ever can be re- 
spected. 

To generate such a spirit was the 
proudest and fondest aspiration of our 
poet. Whilst his poetic spirit reversed 
the operations of the prophet, and 
sought back in the remote annals of 
our country glimpses of sunshine, few 
and far between, he embalmed their 
memory in deathless song with a pro- 
phetic intention. Whilst he sung the 
wrongs and sufferings with which Irish 
history is but too rife, it was in no 
whining tone of despairing lament, but 
in the lofty strains of indignant remon- 
strance; and whilst thus striking the 
chords of sorrow, pride, and anger, he 
interwove the history of Ireland into 
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verse so full of descriptive beauty, 
of harmonious utterance, of “ high- 
thoughted daring ;” so happily blended 
sadness and mirth—love and martial 
spirit—wit and deep feeling ; withal, 
wedding his verse, like body to spirit, 
with the immortal ancient music of the 
country, as to have stirred not only 
the hearts of Irishmen, but to have 
gained the ear of the stranger—to have 
won respect and attention for Irish 
misfortune, and for Irish song a home 
in the universal heart of man—a first 
place in lyric poetry from and through 
all time. 

To Moore, then, the testimonial which 
shall represent national fusion, Irish 
reunion, and world-wide admiration, 
is the only true one. In erecting such, 
Irishmen will not only be raising a 
memorial of the past, but a hope for 
the future. For, assuredly, those en- 
during testimonials to the great men 
of any country, are of far higher im- 
portance than as mere tributes to the 
dead: they are lessons and encourage- 
ments to the living—they are links 
which bind past generations with pre- 
sent and future, and unite men in the 


bonds of fellowship by community of 


pride of country. 

One of the grandest ideas of the 
present age, is perpetuated in marble 
on the banks of the Danube, in central 
Germany. On a lofty hill, whence a 


far-spreading view over the plains of 


Germany is obtained—with beautifully 
wooded hills on either side, and the 
great river, flowing in its unchanging 
course, like life, ever on to the eternal 
sea, is raised a Grecian Doric temple, 
consecrated to the great men of Ger- 
many. It was the conception of the 
ex-King of Bavaria, when Prince 
Louis. The execution is, perhaps, 
neither as perfect, nor grand as the 
conception ; but still it is a noble 
thing, placed on the crest of the hill. 


It is approached by long flights of 


steps and terraces; and, in the clear 
atmosphere of that region, its cream- 
coloured columns gleam softly and 
sunnily to a great distance, and fix the 
memory of it on the mind of the tra- 
veller, as an object of ynique pleasure 
ever afterwards. The structure con- 
sists of one vast hall, paved with va- 
rious coloured: marbles, and lined on 
either side with the busts of the men 
who have shed lustre upon Germany, 
upon humanity. The men of historic 
repute of remoter ages, of whom no 
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likeness exists, are commemorated by 
votive tablets set in the wall. This 
reunion of the great princes, poets, 
painters, authors, musicians, is, as it 
were, a collection of the scattered rays 
of past glory into a perpetual halo for 
the brow of Germany, and the Wal- 
halla is truly what Lamartine de- 
scribes the Parthenon to be—*‘ A poesy 
in stone.” 

A poesy—all the more beautiful that 
it is true to the instincts of sublimated 
humanity, and is the embodiment of 
glorious realities. But we dwell upon 
it here more to record the estimate 
that some nations make of their great 
men, and the value they attach to en- 
during monuments. Having always 
in view what is practicable, as well as 
what may be to be desired, we do not 
mean to suggest a Walhalla to Irish 
genius now ; but we wish, that what- 
ever form the testimonial to Moore 
may assume, it shall be in the same 
direction—a public object of admira- 
tion—an ornament by its artistic ele- 
gance, in the native city of the Poet, 
as well as a tribute of feeling to his 
memory, 

The originators of the present move- 
ment, have wisely avoided, for the 
public testimonial, either cemetery or 
church. In either we have ever been 
averse to monuments, which indicate 
human pride rather than feeling, and, 
at all events, such only as truly indi- 
cate grief are admissible. But the 
monument of a great poet is not the 
expression of grief, though those who 
seek to raise it may sorrow for his 
loss ; but a memorial of a nation’s 
gratitude and pride. 

There may and must be muchof the 
feeling actuating those who erect such 
memorials, which Moore so beautifully 
expressed in his lines on the death of 
Grattan :— 

“Shall the harp, then, be silent, when he who 
first gave 

To our country a name, is withdrawn from 

all eyes ? 
Shall a minstrel of Erin stand mute by the 
grave 7 
Where the first, where the last of her 
patriots lies ? 
‘““No—faint tho’ the death-song may fall 
from his lips, 
Tho’ his harp, like his soul, may with 
shadows be crost, 
Yet, yet shall it sound, ’mid a nation’s 
eclipse, 

And proclaim to the world what a star had 

been lost.” 
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Yes, it is our duty, as well as our 
labour of love, to ‘‘ proclaim to the 
world what a star hath been lost.” 
The “ minstrel of Erin,” now passed 
to the same realm of spirits as the great 
** patriot” whom he thus immortalised 
in verse, may have left none so adequate 
to embalm his memory. Nor does he 
need it: whilst language survives, the 
name of Moore can never perish from 
the minds of men. But he has not 
alone immortalised his own name, he has 


left in his melodies a deathless legacy of 


fame to his native land ; and with pride 
and exultation, however we deplore his 
loss, should we raise a material monu- 
ment, to testify to the world and to 
future generations what “a star hath 
been lost.” 

By a curious coincidence, the last 
of those delicious melodies, which have 
so linked soul, sentiment, and song 
together, as to come ever fresh upon 
the ear, and to afford almost equal 
pleasure in perusal, so eternal are the 
principles and feelings they con- 
vey ;—the last of those ‘strains was de- 
dicated to him with whom, conjointly, 
they were commenced—Sir John Ste- 
venson; and by a strange provision of 
poetical justice, are far more appro- 
priate to the Poet than to the Musician 
—in fact, so true, so appropriate, as to 
seem the foreshadowed epitaph for him- 
self :— 


‘“* Silence is in our festal halls— 

Sweet son of song! thy course is o'er ; 
Tn vain on thee sad Erin calls, 

Her minstrel’s voice responds no more ; 
All silent as the Eolian shell 

Sleeps at the close of some bright day, 
When the sweet breeze, that waked its swell 

At sunny morn, hath died away. 


“Yet, at our feasts, thy spirit long 
Awak'd by Music’s spell, shall rise ; 
For name so linked with deathless song, 
Partakes its charm and never dies ; 
And even within the holy faue, 
When music wafts the soul to heaven, 
One thought to him, whose earliest strain 
Was echoed there, shall long be given.” 


The appropriateness of this last verse 
to Moore himself can best be appre- 
ciated by those who have heard that 
glorious outpouring of sacred melody, 
«* Sound the loud timbrel,” sung in a 
house of worship! How prophetically 
true, too, are the lines in the fourth 
verse :— 
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“ And sung those songs, whose every tone, 
When bard and minstrel long have past, 

Shall still, in sweetness all their own, 

Embalm’d by fame, undying last.” 


The closing verse, like the last note 
of the dying swan, seems the sweetest 
and the fondest, for it is addressed to 
the Erin of the Poet’s affections :— 


“Yes, Erin, thine alone the fame— 
Or, if thy bard have shared the crown, 
From thee the borrowed glory came, 
And at thy feet is now laid down. 
Enough, if Freedom still inspire 
His latest song, and still there be, 
As evening closes round his lyre, 
Oue ray upon its chords for thee.” 


Similar to the happy admixture of 
graceful imagery and warm feeling 
should be the proposed monument to 
Moore. The inspiration for it should 
be drawn from his own poetry. Seulp- 
tural art, which has, nevertheless, its 
own high range of poetic conception, 
could never embody sufficiently the 
flowery idealism of the Poet; but the 
work of marble or bronze will attain 
much from the locality in which it is 
placed. 

Even an open-air testimonial, the 
most suitable and public, requires judg- 
ment in the selection of the site. ‘The 
noisy carrefour is not the place in 
which the spectator ean enjoy or pro- 
perly read the lesson of its erection. 
To say nothing of the risk the gazer 
runs of premature immortality to him- 
self by furious charioteers, the noise and 
dust are disturbing accidents ; and the 
Poet's monument, be it statue or such 
other structure as may be devised, 
whilst it should be in a public place in 
the city, free of access to all, should yet 
have space about it, and comparative 
quiet. Such share of sunshine as city 
atmosphere permits; such green sod 
beneath and leafy umbrage around, as 
might tempt the birds to nestle in the 
branches, and greet the morning sun 
with the carol of their song, in honour 
of its favourite child. 

Such a spot may easily be found in 
Dublin; and its citizens have a peculiar 
interest, besides their national and 
local pride, as being the Poet's fellow- 
citizens, in securing, by generous 
promptitude, an object of universal in- 
terest, which the traveller from the re- 
motest regions of the earth would love 
to visit. Who visits Edinburgh with- 
out seeing the monument of Scott ?— 
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who visits Antwerp without seeing the 
statue of Rubens ?—or Rouen, without 
seeing Joan of Arc? And who could 
visit Dublin—who, at least, with soul 
for poetry or music—without visiting 
Moore’s testimonial ? 

Not only was Moore born in Dublin, 
but he spent the first nineteen years of 
his life m it, and his warmest feelings 
were connected with it. He wasnoundis- 
tinguished alumnus of Trinity College ; 
and the first poems which brought him 
into public notice—his translation of 
« Anacreon ”’—were written under the 
inspiration of Alma Mater. Whenever 
Moore visited Dublin, he was a feted 
guest ; it is but natural, therefore, that 
Dublin, and all it boasts of, noble and 
distinguished, should zealously concur 
to raise an enduring monument to 
Moore in his native city. 

Some of our English cotemporaries, 
who look for nothing good “out of 
Egypt,” vented, rather malapropos, 
some spleen upon us for neglect of our 
great men. Bentley was savage with 
Dublin for not raising a voice of la- 
ment for Tom Moore, even whilst the 
subdued echoes of the eloquent speakers 
in the library of Charlemont House 
were tingling in our ears; and the Art 
Journal suggested the formation of a 
committee in London to provide a mo- 
nument to Moore, as it was hopeless to 
expect Ireland to stir in the matter, 
inasmuch as she neglected her great 
men * living and dead.” The counter- 
hit to this hard-aimed blow was given 
in the committee—already formed in 
Dublin, the money already actually sub- 
scribed, and the communications open 
with London for the establishment of 
a committee of co-operation. The 
Marquis of Lansdowne, the life-long 
friend of Moore, being the noble leader 
there, as with equal propriety the Earl 
of Charlemont is in Dublin. 

As in the matter of a tribute to 
Moore, we would cultivate unanimity, 
we shall no further allude to such 
silly attacks; but as a broad question 
we must ask is it so universally 
true, that Ireland neglects her great 
men “living or dead?” Falsehood, 
passed as current, obtains the value of 
truth ; therefore, we enter a veto against 
this writer's assertion. The grateful 
feelings of Irishmen purchased a noble 
estate for Grattan. There are statues 
of Grattan and of O’Connell. After 
the lapse of many years the remains of 
Curran have been transferred to his na- 
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tive land, and a cenotaph is raised over 
them in Glasnevin Cemetery—where 
also ‘O’Connell is interred, and to his 
memory a triune monument is not only 
designed, but the funds for its erection 
more than two-thirds provided. 

We are free sometimes to rebuke our 
countrymen for want of unanimity and 
perseverance in such objects. We 
often quarrel with our own, but resent 
the harsh word of the stranger. Irish- 
men have their failings, but want of 
generous impulse, or grateful affection, 
is not amongst them ; and if they have 
been hitherto deficient in that class of 
enduring memorials which wealthier 
and more united communities can 
boast, we trust a new spirit is growing 
up, and a new era will be inaugurated 
by a testimonial to Moore, who has a 
singular claim on the unanimous out- 
pouring of affection. 

For nearly two years the genius 
which had delighted millions was 
veiled, and the shadows of death gra- 
dually clouded the brightness of the 
setting luminary. Moore slumbered 
out existence, and Ireland awaited till 
the hour of his translation to another 
sphere should let loose the tongue of 
acclamation. That hour is come, and 
Ireland asserts her share in the immor- 
tality of that intellect which by poesy, 
song, and independent aspiration of 
soul, has long won the world’s ap- 
plause. From the palace and the cot- 
tage, the appeal which has gone forth 
to national sympathy and the love of 
the beautiful will meet a response. 

For it is not in the palace, nor the 
mansion where wealth and cultivated 
taste preside, alone, that the thrilling 
melodies of Moore are heard or trea- 
sured. There, the classic imagery of 
the poet, and the educated beauty of 
his style, may be most highly appre- 
ciated; but the deep passion of his 
song, its patriotic aspiration, are not 
veiled from the uneducated by the ele- 
gance of his diction. Rather, for such 
is the true result of purity of language, 
the “thoughts that burn,” or the 
strains that melt, are brought home to 
the least educated. We know that 
even Moore himself thought that, per- 
haps, too much refinement pervaded 
the “Melodies” to make them entirely 
popular; but the more we study 
those matchless lyrics, the more we 
feel convinced that all that is essential 
—all that is most beautiful in them— 
is clothed in words so few, so simple, 
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as to tell home to the hearts even of 
the humblest of his countrymen. 

Nor can we doubt that amongst the 
dearest relics of Fatherland which the 
wandering Irishman carries in his 
heart of hearts are the melodies of the 
land of his birth; and that whether 
in the bustle of the crowded city of 
strangers—on the wide ocean, or the 
broad savannah—in the log-hut of the 
forest, or as he drives his team—ever, 
ever onward, over the vast prairie, no 
Irishman with a heart or an ear, can 
fail to chaunt betimes some melody of 
Moore’s. Or if, perchance, another 
sing them, to feel emotions—which 
we have felt, not in banishment or 
solitude, but even in the gay salon of 
other lands—awaking that indescrib- 
able “‘home sickness” said to be pe- 
culiar to the wandering natives of 
insular or mountainous countries. 
Such emotions are difficult to describe ; 
but Moore himself has pictured simi- 
Jar in his exquisite lines on ‘‘ Music,” 
when he says :— 


‘Oh, how welcome breathes the strain ! 
Wakening thoughts that long have slept ; 
Kindling former smiles again 
In faded eyes that long have wept.” 


And if, perchance, long habituation 
to the fame of Moore have deadened 
any to its freshness or full value—if 
the changes of fashion have oblite- 
rated in any the vividness of the first 
admiration of his melodies—if the 
clouded interregnum of his intellect 
have dulled in any the sense of his 

tness: read but a melody—hear 
ut an air truly played, and the 
matchless eloquence of the Poet will 
resume its sway. ‘This, truly, is the 
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great power of the genius-who lives 


in verse—slumbering from time to 
time, but rekindling in others to re- 
motest time the fire of feeling, and 
awaking the sense of gratitude. Take, 
reader, the conclusion of those lines on 
** Music ”’—perhaps the most perfect ut- 
terance of the sensitive rapture from 
which they sprung—and say do not 
we, and will not men ever after, owe 
a debt to him, who could so truly em- 
body sentiments, eternal in their na- 
ture, but untranslatable, save by the 
magic power of one—of one who, like 
Shakespeare, clothes the thoughts of 
every man in simple speech, and un- 
ravels to our mind’s eye the mystery 
of our own sensations, thus :— 


“ Like the gale, that sighs along 
seds of oriental flowers, 

Is the grateful breath of song 

That once was heard in happier hours ; 
Fill'd with balm, the gale sighs on, 

Though the flowers have sunk in death ; 
So when Pleasure’s dream is gone 

Its memory lives in Music’s breath. 


‘“* Music, oh, how faint, how weak ! 
Language fades before thy spell! 
Why should feeling ever speak, 
When thou can’st breathe her soul so 
well ? 
Friendship’s balmy bonds may feign ; 
Love’s are ev’n more false than they : 
Oh! ’tis only Music’s strain 
Can sweetly soothe and not betray.” 


We forgive the lése-majesté here to 
the Poet’s own eloquent thoughts for 
the happy expression they convey of 
the otherwise ineffable magic ‘of mu 
sic—the pervading spirit of his own 
inspiration—the voice of diurnal na- 
ture, and, we are led to hope, the 
language of future realms of bliss. 





